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Together 
on  the  Way 


“You  shall  count  off  seven  weeks  of 
years,  seven  times  seven  years,  so 
that  the  period  of  seven  weeks  of 
years  gives  forty-nine  years.  Then 
you  shall  have  the  trumpet  sounded 
loud;  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  -  on  the  day  of  atonement  - 
you  shall  have  the  trumpet  sounded 
throughout  all  your  land.  And  you 
shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  and  you 
shall  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land  to  all  its  inhabitants.  It  shall  be 
a  jubilee  year  for  you:  you  shall 
return,  every  one  of  you,  to  your 
property  and  every  one  of  you  to 
your  family”  (Lev.  25:8-10) 

“Therefore,  since  we  are  surrounded 
by  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let 
us  also  lay  aside  every  weight  and 
the  sin  that  clings  so  closely,  and  let 
us  run  with  perseverance  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  to  Jesus 
the  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our 
faith,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him  endured  the 
cross,  disregarding  its  shame,  and 
has  taken  his  seat  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God”  (Heb.  12:1-2) 
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For  fifty  years 

WE  HAVE  GATHERED  IN  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF 

Churches,  in  response  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  we  may  be  one. 

In  Amsterdam  we  recognized  the  disorder  of  humankind 
in  the  face  of  your  design  for  the  world. 

Your  design  is  the  glory  of  a  world  reconciled  to  you 
and  signed  by  the  harmonies  in  all  creation. 

We  wait  in  hope  for  it  still. 

Evanston  lifted  up  the  one  who  is  forever  our  living  way: 

“  Christ  -  the  hope  of  the  world.  ” 

We  claim  this  hope  again, 

a  costly  hope,  crucified  and  risen  in  power  before  us. 

Hail  to  the  Christ,  the  name  beyond  all  names ! 

In  New  Delhi  we  celebrated  the  flame  of  your  life  among  us: 

“Jesus  Christ  -  the  light  of  the  world.  ” 

The  light  is  now  flickering,  now  flaming  bright, 

challenging  the  shadows, 

forever  warming  the  cold  souls  of  our  despair. 

In  Uppsala  we  lifted  up  our  hearts 
and  proclaimed  your  promise: 

“ Behold ,  I  make  all  things  new.  ” 

The  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 

arising  in  grace  before  us, 

called  forth  before  the  starkness  of  our  life. 

“Jesus  Christ  frees  and  unites” 

we  sang  in  the  midst  of  Nairobi’s  life: 

people  from  around  the  earth, 

standing  before  God  in  our  captivities  and  disunities 

and  naming  a  divine  possibility. 


In  Vancouver  we  gathered  in  faith  before  you, 

“  Jesus  Christ  -  the  life  of  the  world.  ” 

We  stood  in  wonder  before  the  defeat  of  death, 
determined  as  now  to  reveal  your  victory, 
made  real  before  the  eyes  of  all  people. 

“Come,  Holy  Spirit  -  renew  the  whole  creation  ” 
was  the  longing  prayer  in  Canberra. 

You,  and  you  only,  O  God, 
are  the  source  of  our  renewal. 

We  bowed  in  humble  faith  before  you, 
offering  ourselves  to  work  with  you, 
in  the  power  and  truth  of  your  Spirit. 

We  give  thanks  and  praise  to  God 
for  the  journeying  of  our  past. 

Great  is  your  faithfulness,  O  God! 

A  celebration  of  gathering  from  the  opening  worship  of  the  eighth  assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  3  December  1998. 
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This  is  our  commitment: 

We  intend  to  stay  together  and  are  restless  to  grow  together  in  unity. 
We  respond  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ 

that  all  may  be  one  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe  (John  17:21). 
We  are  sustained  by  the  assurance 

that  in  God’s  purpose  all  things  shall  be  united  in  Christ  - 
things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  (Eph.  1:10). 

We  affirm  that  what  unites  us  is  stronger  than  what  separates  us. 
Neither  failures  nor  uncertainties 
neither  fears  nor  threats 

will  weaken  our  intention  to  continue  to  walk  together  on  the  way  to 
unity, 

welcoming  those  who  would  join  us  on  this  journey, 
widening  our  common  vision, 

discovering  new  ways  of  witnessing  and  acting  together  in  faith. 

We  recommit  ourselves  in  this  50th  anniversary  year  to  strengthen  the 
World  Council  of  Churches 
as  a  truly  ecumenical  fellowship, 
fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded  - 
to  the  glory  of  the  triune  God. 

Prayer: 

God  of  unity,  God  of  love, 

what  we  say  with  our  lips,  make  strong  in  our  hearts, 
what  we  affirm  with  our  minds,  make  vivid  in  our  lives. 

Send  us  your  Spirit 

to  pray  in  us  what  we  dare  not  pray, 

to  claim  us  beyond  our  own  claims, 

to  bind  us  when  we  are  tempted  to  go  our  own  ways. 

Lead  us  forward. 

Lead  us  together. 

Lead  us  to  do  your  will, 

the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

From  “Our  Ecumenical  Vision”,  used  during  a  service  of  recommitment 
by  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  13  December  1998. 
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How  will  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Harare  be  remembered?  This  official  report  begins  with  the  words  of  a 
litany  used  at  the  opening  worship  in  which  the  central  messages  of  the 
seven  preceding  assemblies  were  recalled.  What  has  been  and  what 
will  be  received  as  the  main  message  of  this  jubilee  assembly  at 
Harare? 

“Being  Together  under  the  Cross  in  Africa”  is  the  title  of  the  message 
adopted  by  the  delegates  on  the  final  day  of  the  Harare  assembly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  plenary  discussion  of  the  draft  message,  some  delegates  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  more  dynamic  formulation  than  “being  together”  should  be 
found  -  perhaps  “moving  together”  or  “building  together”.  Both  of  these 
phrases,  which  are  found  in  the  report  of  the  assembly’s  Programme 
Guidelines  Committee,  raise  the  question:  Has  there  been  “movement” 
at  this  assembly  and  has  it  engaged  in  an  act  of  “building”?  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  will  help  the  readers,  particularly  those  who  have  not  partici¬ 
pated  personally  in  the  assembly,  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

Each  of  the  WCC’s  eight  assemblies  has  had  its  particular  profile 
which  is  reflected  in  the  official  report.  The  Harare  assembly  was 
marked  by  its  setting  on  the  African  continent,  by  its  theme  “Turn  to  God 
-  Rejoice  in  Hope”,  echoing  the  biblical  jubilee  motif,  and  by  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC. 

Despite  the  broad-based  and  constructive  participation  of  member 
churches  and  ecumenical  partners  in  the  nine-year  process  of  reflection 
about  a  “common  understanding  and  vision  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches”,  fears  had  been  expressed  prior  to  the  assembly  about  the 
future  of  the  World  Council.  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  in  particular  had 
expressed  critical  concern.  The  following  introduction  and  the  reports 
adopted  by  the  Harare  assembly  show  that  the  meeting  took  seriously 
these  challenges  and  -  in  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  theme  -  responded 
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with  a  message  of  hope,  not  only  for  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  but  for  Africa  and  the  world  at  large. 

Two  features  of  this  assembly,  which  had  a  special  significance  for  the 
participants,  could  not  be  reflected  adequately  in  any  printed  report.  The 
first  is  the  worship  life  of  the  assembly:  the  daily  services  in  the  worship 
tent,  the  special  liturgical  celebrations  and  the  encounters  in  small  groups 
for  Bible  study  and  reflection  about  the  presentations  in  plenary  session. 
For  many  in  Harare,  these  were  the  moments  of  the  strongest  ecumenical 
experience.  The  worship  book  of  the  assembly  will  remain  a  resource  for 
years  to  come  in  relation  to  all  efforts  to  nurture  what  the  Programme 
Guidelines  Committee  calls  an  “ecumenism  of  the  heart”. 

The  second  special  feature  was  the  Padare,  the  open  space  for  shar¬ 
ing,  encounter  and  dialogue  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly  programme, 
with  its  hundreds  of  presentations  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  local  ecumenical  endeavour.  The  Padare  was  linked  with  the 
official  agenda  of  the  assembly  through  two  series  of  hearing  sessions 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee.  While  the 
experience  of  this  innovation  in  the  programming  of  a  WCC  assembly 
not  surprisingly  pointed  to  many  areas  in  which  its  organization  could  be 
improved,  it  was  on  the  whole  most  encouraging,  demonstrating  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  alive  and  full  of  vitality  -  in  spite  of  all  the 
seeming  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  rich  diversity  of  the  Padare,  which  defied  the  communication 
efforts  of  report-writers  and  journalists,  also  posed  difficulties  of  choice 
for  the  participants.  Indeed,  the  multifaceted  character  of  the  assembly 
programme  as  a  whole  -  while  it  reflects  ecumenical  reality  -  poses  even 
more  sharply  the  question  of  the  coherence  and  oneness  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement.  In  a  way,  each  participant  in  Harare  has  experienced  a 
different  assembly;  and  sometimes  their  impressions  and  evaluations  dif¬ 
fer  so  widely  that  one  wonders  whether  the  people  concerned  were 
attending  the  same  conference. 

This  official  report  and  the  extensive  introduction  written  by  Diane 
Kessler  provide  a  comprehensive  perspective  on  the  Harare  assembly, 
both  as  an  event  and  in  terms  of  its  results.  We  are  indebted  to  her  for 
putting  the  different  and  sometimes  contradictory  facets  together  and 
placing  them  into  a  coherent  whole.  This  is  an  indispensable  condition 
for  the  process  of  the  reception  of  the  assembly  to  begin.  With  the  Harare 
assembly  the  WCC  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  its  life.  This  report 
reflects  a  spirit  of  hopeful  expectation  which  does  not  deny  the  difficul- 
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ties  and  critical  challenges  ahead  but  is  prepared  to  face  them  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  “the  one  who  calls  us  is  faithful  and  will  carry  it  out” 
(1  Thess.  5:24). 

Konrad  Raiser 
General  Secretary 


•  '  xVU  u  .  ,  .  ' 
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Being  Together  under  the  Cross 

in  Africa 

The  Assembly  Message 


“Blessed  is  our  God  always,  now  and  forever,  and  to  the  ages  of 
ages.  Amen.  ” 

Called  by  the  drums  of  Africa  we  gathered  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  as 
representatives  of  over  three  hundred  churches  at  the  eighth  assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  greet  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  world  who  share  and  rejoice  with  us  in  the 
life  and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  World  Council  of  Churches  began  its  journey  of 
faith  with  the  assembly  in  Amsterdam  and  clearly  affirmed,  “We  intend 
to  stay  together”.  Our  pilgrimage  through  Evanston,  New  Delhi,  Upp¬ 
sala,  Nairobi,  Vancouver  and  Canberra  has  led  us  to  rejoice  in  the  hope, 
mission,  vision,  freedom,  life  and  renewal  that  God  gives. 

The  theme  of  this  assembly,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”,  is  an 
invitation  to  look  again  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith  and  life  as 
churches,  finding  there  the  hope  that  will  draw  us  on.  In  this  our  jubilee 
year  we  proclaim  good  news  to  the  poor,  release  to  the  captives,  recov¬ 
ery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  freedom  to  the  oppressed,  and  the  year  of  the 
Lord’s  favour. 

Meeting  in  joyful  assembly,  we  invite  one  another  and  the  whole 
church  to  journey  towards  visible  unity,  which  is  God’s  gift  and  call  to 
us.  We  have  found  that  Christ  is  both  the  centre  of  our  unity  and  our  liv¬ 
ing  water  of  life.  We  confess  that  we  have  often  turned  away  from  God’s 
purposes  and  from  serving  God’s  reign.  For  this  we  grieve  and  repent. 

The  life  of  the  assembly  has  revolved  around  worship,  prayer  and 
Bible  study.  At  the  centre  of  the  place  of  worship  has  stood  a  great 
carved  cross  with  the  continent  of  Africa  at  its  heart.  It  is  indeed  part  of 
the  joy  of  this  assembly  that  we  are  in  Africa.  Here  we  experienced  the 
life,  growth  and  vitality  of  faith  in  local  congregations.  We  rejoiced  in 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  God’s  creation.  We  remembered  that  it  was  to 
Africa  that  the  holy  family  with  the  infant  Jesus  came  as  refugees,  and 
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today  Africa  like  every  other  continent  is  a  place  where  many  people  are 
displaced,  homeless  and  refugees. 

Drawn  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  we  have  been  reminded  that  the 
cross  is  the  most  holy  ground  before  which  the  very  sandals  of  God  are 
removed.  We  have  seen  all  around  us  the  suffering  and  pain  of 
humankind.  We  encountered  the  alarming  problems  of  poverty,  unem¬ 
ployment  and  homelessness  which  are  here  as  they  are  everywhere.  We 
have  heard  of  the  devastating  effects  of  globalization  and  structural 
adjustments  as  those  who  are  weak  and  powerless  find  themselves 
becoming  increasingly  “invisible”.  We  have  listened  as  our  sisters  and 
brothers  have  shared  with  us  the  grim  reality  of  the  debt  crisis  in  the 
developing  world.  We  call  for  the  cancellation  of  debt  in  a  manner  which 
benefits  the  poor  and  marginalized  and  respects  their  human  rights. 

We  have  longed  to  touch  those  suffering  from  HIV/AIDS.  We  have 
stood  alongside  our  brothers  and  sisters  with  disabilities,  who  bring  a 
gift  to  those  who  are  handicapped  in  relating  to  them.  We  have  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  among  us,  claiming  the  place  that  is 
theirs  by  right.  We  have  heard  from  women,  children,  refugees  and  dis¬ 
placed  persons  whose  lives  have  been  ravaged  by  violence.  We  have 
been  challenged  to  express  our  solidarity  with  them,  and  to  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  overcome  violence  and  to  promote  the  full  human  dignity  of  all. 
By  going  to  those  at  the  periphery  God  causes  commotion,  making  this 
periphery  the  centre.  As  churches,  we  are  called  to  make  these  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  truly  visible. 

With  the  symbol  of  life-giving  water,  we  marked  the  completion  of 
the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  all-too-often  painful  reality  revealed  in  the  Living  Letters 
and  hearing  the  call  that  solidarity  be  followed  by  accountability.  As  it 
flows  on  parched  ground,  water  is  essential  to  life.  Jesus  offered  to  the 
woman  at  the  well  the  living  water,  the  healing  and  new  life  she  so  des¬ 
perately  needed.  The  call  of  God  was  presented  again  and  again  in  the 
use  of  water.  We  were  invited  to  drink  the  water  of  salvation,  and  to 
affirm  our  unity  with  all  those  incorporated  into  Christ.  We  were  called 
to  help  and  comfort  the  lonely,  the  bereaved,  orphans  and  the  destitute, 
and  to  keep  thirsting  until  the  wounds  of  the  world  are  healed. 

We  have  wrestled  with  how  we  might  foster  greater  participation  at 
every  level  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  the  way  in  which  decision¬ 
making  can  reflect  the  needs  and  expectations  of  those  coming  from 
many  and  varied  traditions  and  cultures.  We  celebrated  the  leadership 
shown  by  young  people  which  has  been  so  apparent  in  the  life  of  this 
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assembly.  We  urge  the  churches  to  ensure  space  for  the  involvement  of 
young  people  in  every  aspect  of  the  life  and  ministries  of  the  church. 

Drawn  together  by  God’s  love,  we  have  sought  to  understand  more 
what  it  is  to  be  together.  We  have  explored  how  we  understand  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  ways  in  which  God  has  called  us  to  look 
forward  together.  We  have  rejoiced  in  the  developing  koinonia  (commu¬ 
nion)  between  Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  affirm  once 
again  that  God  has  called  us  to  continue  to  grow  in  that  communion 
together,  that  it  may  be  truly  visible.  We  rejoice  in  signs  of  this  growth 
such  as  the  hope  for  a  common  date  of  Easter. 

We  have  also  experienced  the  pain  brought  by  our  remaining  divi¬ 
sions,  as  revealed  in  our  inability  to  share  one  eucharist.  But  we  were 
constantly  reminded  that  what  unites  us  is  stronger  than  what  divides  us. 
Christian  remembering  is  not  centred  on  our  divided  memory  but  rather 
on  the  saving  events  of  the  birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  this  reason,  to  remember  together  as  Christians  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  turning  to  God,  so  that  we  may  rejoice  in  hope.  It  is  as  we  turn 
to  God  and  see  in  the  other  the  face  of  God  that  we  know  and  see  who 
we  are.  This  is  the  heart  of  a  truly  ecumenical  spirituality. 

We  sought  to  allow  open  space  for  one  another,  and  to  create  space 
for  those  who  are  failing  to  connect  with  each  other  in  a  divided  world. 
In  the  assembly,  a  wide  range  of  concerns  and  commitments  came 
together,  providing  an  opportunity  to  realize  how  the  Spirit  leads  the 
community  of  faith  far  beyond  any  individual  horizon.  We  experienced 
the  richness  of  God,  and  of  the  various  ways  we  can  respond  to  a  world 
which  encompasses  peoples  of  many  living  faiths.  We  claim  religious 
freedom  as  a  fundamental  human  right. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  began  its  journey  in  faith  with  the 
determination  to  stay  together.  We  experienced  this  same  determination 
in  Harare,  even  when  we  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  we  faced.  As 
churches  long  committed  to  staying  together,  we  now  commit  ourselves 
to  being  together  in  a  continuing  growth  towards  visible  unity  -  not  only 
in  assemblies  and  ecumenical  gatherings  but  each  in  every  place.  It  is 
this  being  together  that  all  ecumenical  work  at  every  level  must  serve. 
The  mission  to  which  God  calls  the  church  in  the  service  of  God’s  reign 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  call  to  be  one.  In  Harare  we  saw  once  again 
the  immensity  of  the  mission  in  which  God  invites  us  to  share.  In  this 
mission  we  who  are  reconciled  to  God  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  cross  are  challenged  to  work  for  reconciliation  and  peace  with  justice 
among  those  torn  apart  by  violence  and  war. 


4  Being  Together  under  the  Cross  in  Africa 

From  this  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  we 
share  with  you,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  a  message  of  hope.  The  God 
who  has  called  us  together  will  bring  us  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  things  in 
Christ.  The  jubilee  which  has  begun  among  us  is  sent  to  you,  to  celebrate 
the  liberation  of  the  entire  creation.  As  we  have  turned  once  again  to 
God,  we  have  been  able  to  rejoice  in  hope.  We  invite  you  to  share  with 
us  the  vision  which  we  have  been  able  to  express  together  and  which,  we 
pray,  will  become  part  of  a  common  life  and  witness: 

We  long  for  the  visible  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
affirming  the  gifts  of  all, 

young  and  old,  women  and  men,  lay  and  ordained. 

We  expect  the  healing  of  human  community, 
the  wholeness  of  God’s  entire  creation. 

We  trust  in  the  liberating  power  of  forgiveness, 
transforming  enmity  into  friendship 
and  breaking  the  spiral  of  violence. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  of  a  church 
that  will  reach  out  to  everyone, 

sharing,  caring,  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  God’s  redemption, 
a  sign  of  the  kingdom  and  a  servant  of  the  world. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  of  a  church, 

the  people  of  God  on  the  way  together, 

confronting  all  divisions  of  race,  gender,  age  or  culture, 

striving  to  realize  justice  and  peace, 

upholding  the  integrity  of  creation. 

We  journey  together  as  a  people  with  resurrection  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  exclusion  and  despair, 

we  embrace,  in  joy  and  hope,  the  promise  of  life  in  all  its  fullness. 

We  journey  together  as  a  people  of  prayer. 

In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  loss  of  identity, 
we  discern  signs  of  God’s  purpose  being  fulfdled 
and  expect  the  coming  of  God’s  reign. 


1.  Harare  1998:  An  Introduction 
and  Personal  Perspective 

Diane  Kessler 


1.1.  Introduction 

“Harare  1998”.  When  delegates  from  the  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  gather  in  assembly,  the  event 
becomes  identified  by  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  held.  From  3  to  14 
December  1998,  the  50th  anniversary  jubilee  assembly  of  the  WCC  was 
held  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  in  Harare,  the  capital  city  of  Zimbabwe, 
on  the  sprawling  campus  of  the  University  of  Zimbabwe.  It  was  the 
eighth  since  the  WCC  was  founded  in  1948.  For  almost  two  weeks, 
nearly  five  thousand  people  from  every  continent  worked  and  wor¬ 
shipped,  talked  and  listened,  in  formal  sessions  and  informal  encounters. 
In  some  way  or  other,  this  whole  process  related  to  the  Council’s  aim  “to 
fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit”  -  specifically,  “to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity 
in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and 
common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  and  to 
advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”  (WCC 
constitution,  I:  Basis,  and  III:  Purpose  and  Functions).  This  is  a  daunting 
responsibility.  It  also  is  a  grand  enough  vision  to  be  worthy  of  all  the 
time,  energy  and  expense  entailed  in  its  quest. 

Anniversaries  are  occasions  to  pause  and  reflect.  In  many  ways  that 
is  what  this  assembly  was  doing  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  del¬ 
egates  took  a  look  at  where  the  member  churches  have  been  together  in 
the  past  fifty  years,  assessed  where  they  are  now,  and  made  some  deci¬ 
sions  that  will  affect  their  life  together  into  the  21st  century. 

This  book  contains  the  official  texts  approved  by  the  delegates  at  the 
Harare  assembly,  with  a  record  of  central  issues  raised  in  plenary 
debate.  It  also  includes  key  presentations,  reports,  messages  and  greet¬ 
ings,  statistics,  names,  and  the  WCC  constitution  and  rules.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  become  part  of  the  WCC’s  ecumenical  tradition.  In  this  intro¬ 
duction,  I  have  been  asked  to  offer  a  personal  perspective  on  the  event. 


Diane  Kessler  is  an  ordained  minister  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (USA)  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches. 
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This  custom  puts  the  texts  in  a  context  and  helps  give  a  flavour  to  the 
whole. 

1.2.  The  participants 

As  people  from  many  nations  and  churches  descended  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus,  they  made  their  way  first  to  the  registration  tables  at  Beit 
Hall.  Every  participant  was  given  an  identification  badge  with  a  photo 
which  was  hung  around  the  neck  and  became  a  permanent  part  of  his  or 
her  garb  for  the  duration.  Those  standing  in  lines  were  a  colourful  micro¬ 
cosm  of  the  church  in  the  world  -  black,  blue  and  pink  cassocks,  cleri¬ 
cal  collars,  daishikis,  saris  and  sarongs,  and  all  manner  of  Western  street 
clothes  from  T-shirts  to  ties;  a  dizzying  array  of  languages;  and  people 
from  every  continent. 

The  Harare  assembly  was  the  largest  in  WCC  history.  It  included  966 
voting  delegates  chosen  by  the  336  member  churches  to  represent  them: 
367  women,  599  men,  525  of  whom  were  ordained,  438  who  were  lay. 
Included  in  these  numbers  were  134  youth.  They  came  from  the  regions 
of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East, 
North  America  and  the  Pacific.  The  largest  number  of  delegates  was 
from  Africa  and  Europe,  followed  in  number  by  Asia  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Twenty-nine  associate  member  churches  (those  churches  otherwise 
eligible  for  membership  but  with  fewer  than  the  required  25,000  mem¬ 
bers)  sent  31  representatives  who  had  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 
It  was  announced  during  the  assembly  that  “to  our  great  regret,  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia  has  withdrawn”;  furthermore,  a  letter  was 
received  formally  stating  that  the  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  also  had 
withdrawn  its  membership. 

The  three  central  committee  officers  took  turns  presiding  at  plenary 
sessions:  the  moderator,  Aram  I  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church  [Cilicia]); 
and  vice-moderators  Soritua  Nababan  (Batak  Protestant  Christian 
Church  [Indonesia])  and  Nelida  Ritchie  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
of  Argentina).  The  general  secretary  Konrad  Raiser  (Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany,  elected  by  the  central  committee  in  August  1992)  was  on 
the  podium  for  all  plenary  sessions. 

Forty-six  guests  attended  the  assembly.  Among  them  was  a  four- 
member  delegation  from  North  Korean  churches  -  the  first  time 
churches  from  that  country  had  attended  a  WCC  assembly;  and  eight 
people  from  other  faiths:  Sikh,  Buddhist,  Jewish,  Muslim  and  Hindu. 
Also  participating  were  289  observers,  delegated  observers  (from  non¬ 
member  churches,  including  23  delegated  observers  from  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church),  and  delegated  representatives  (from  organizations 
with  which  the  World  Council  maintains  a  relationship,  such  as  the 
Christian  world  communions  and  national  and  regional  councils  of 
churches).  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  advisers  were  present.  These 
are  persons  who  can  make  special  contributions  to  programmatic  pre¬ 
sentations  during  the  assembly.  Among  the  advisers  were  ten  people 
with  disabilities,  who  often  gathered  in  a  white  tent  near  the  Great  Hall 
where  all  plenaries  were  held,  ready  to  engage  in  conversation  about  the 
churches’  ministries  with  people  with  disabilities. 

Assembly  staff  support  was  given  by  139  WCC  staff;  182  stewards  - 
youth  who  work  diligently  to  provide  support  services  for  the  assembly; 
247  coopted  staff,  pressed  into  service  for  the  occasion;  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  Zimbabwean  churches,  wearing  red  T-shirts,  who  provided 
additional  volunteer  support. 

Many  media  representatives  covered  the  event.  The  assembly  sched¬ 
ule  was  interspersed  with  daily  news  conferences,  during  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  media  had  an  opportunity  to  question  key  figures  about 
major  events  of  the  previous  day. 

In  addition,  a  record-breaking  number  of  accredited  visitors  and  day 
visitors  attended  some  or  all  of  the  meeting,  gathering  daily  in  a  tent  beside 
the  Great  Hall  to  participate  in  a  visitors  programme.  Many  visitors  came 
from  all  over  Africa,  thereby  enriching  the  experiences  of  all  attendees. 

1.3.  The  task 

Assembly  delegates  were  mandated  to  assess  the  work  of  the 
churches  together  since  the  Canberra  assembly  in  February  1991;  to 
chart  the  course  for  the  seven  years  until  the  next  assembly;  to  elect  the 
150  members  of  the  new  central  committee,  who  are  responsible  for 
implementing  the  programme  guidelines  adopted  by  the  assembly;  and 
to  choose  the  eight  new  WCC  presidents  who  will  represent  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  work  of  the  Council  in  their  regions.  As  former  WCC  deputy 
general  secretary  S.  Wesley  Ariarajah  (Methodist  Church  of  Sri  Lanka) 
said  during  the  opening  plenary  orientation  session,  “The  assembly  is  in 
your  hands.  What  it  will  become  depends  on  what  you  do.” 

Because  this  was  the  WCC’s  50th  anniversary,  however,  the  assem¬ 
bly  also  was  invited  to  take  a  broader  look.  This  assembly  wrestled  with 
some  key  questions:  What  have  the  churches  learned  from  our  ecumeni¬ 
cal  history  together  in  the  WCC?  What  are  the  implications  for  us  now 
of  what  we  have  learned?  How  should  our  churches  respond  as  we  look 
to  the  future? 
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Delegates  were  helped  to  do  this  reflection  by  a  policy  statement, 
“Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches”  (CUV),  adopted  in  September  1997  by  the  central  committee 
and  commended  to  member  churches.  Two  deliberative  plenaries  were 
scheduled  at  Harare  in  order  to  digest  the  material  and  reflect  on  its  con¬ 
crete  constitutional  implications.  Delegates  attended  hearings  at  which 
the  issues  were  presented  and  discussed  in  detail.  They  then  engaged  in 
floor  debates  about  specific  recommendations. 

All  these  acts  were  crystallized  on  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon,  the  day 
before  the  assembly  concluded,  when  participants  were  invited  on  a 
“Journey  to  Jubilee”.  Former  BBC  commentator  Pauline  Webb  told  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  fifty  years  of  churches  together  through  the  WCC.  These 
were  interspersed  with  large-screen  video  presentations  from  former 
assemblies,  starting  with  the  founding  assembly  at  Amsterdam  in  1948. 
South  African  president  Nelson  Mandela  and  former  WCC  general  sec¬ 
retary  Philip  Potter  gave  testimonies  about  the  churches’  life  together, 
and  the  positive  impact  this  common  witness  has  made  on  society.  Man¬ 
dela  said,  “Your  support  exemplified  in  the  most  concrete  way  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  religion  has  made  to  our  liberation,  from  the  days  when 
religious  bodies  took  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  oppressed 
because  it  was  denied  us  by  our  rulers,  to  support  for  our  liberation  strug¬ 
gle.”  Potter  said,  “I  fervently  hope  that  young  participants  in  this  assem¬ 
bly  will  be  present  at  the  next  jubilee  in  the  year  2048  to  testify  to  what 
God  has  done  through  their  generation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  good 
for  all.” 

One  memorable  moment  that  afternoon  vividly  brought  to  mind  the 
1983  Vancouver  assembly,  when  at  the  end  of  a  procession  of  people 
bringing  forward  offerings  from  their  countries,  the  then  general  secre¬ 
tary  Philip  Potter  was  handed  a  baby  by  her  African  mother.  It  was  one 
of  those  spontaneous  moments,  captured  on  film,  which  stayed  with  peo¬ 
ple  long  after  the  assembly  ended.  At  Harare,  when  Philip  Potter  walked 
on  stage  to  address  the  assembly,  he  was  surprised  by  that  now-fifteen- 
year  old  girl  saying  “Remember  me?”  The  crowd  was  jubilant. 

After  the  jubilee  celebration,  everyone  walked  to  the  worship  tent  for 
the  service  of  recommitment.  While  religious  leaders  exchanged  crosses 
made  in  their  home  countries,  each  worshipper  was  given  a  simple  wire 
cross  made  by  a  Zimbabwean,  Simon  Muganiwa.  The  crosses  symbol¬ 
ized  our  own  recommitment  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  Worshippers 
were  invited  to  focus  on  the  meaning  of  the  cross  while  saying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer: 
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God  of  unity,  God  of  love, 

what  we  say  with  our  lips  make  strong  in  our  hearts, 
what  we  affirm  with  our  minds, 
make  vivid  in  our  lives. 

Send  us  your  Spirit 

to  pray  in  us  what  we  dare  not  pray, 

to  claim  us  beyond  our  own  claims, 

to  bind  us  when  we  are  tempted  to  go  our  own  ways. 

Lead  us  forward. 

Lead  us  together. 

Lead  us  to  do  your  will, 

the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Participants  then  stood  for  a  litany  of  commitment,  interspersed  with 
a  Zimbabwean  “Hallelujah”  that  rolled  through  the  big  blue  tent  in  vig¬ 
orous  harmony. 

1.4.  The  setting 

We  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Zimbabwe. 
Some  people  arrived  early  or  stayed  late  so  they  could  explore  the 
region.  My  own  first  glimpse  of  assembly  participants  beyond  the 
Harare  airport  was  before  the  meeting  in  Victoria  Falls  and  Hwange 
National  Park,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  country.  During  the  hour 
flight  from  Harare,  passengers  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  lush  green 
landscape  and  rolling,  tree-covered  hills,  red  soil  heavy  with  iron 
deposits,  some  dry  river  beds  not  yet  touched  by  the  short  rainy  season, 
and  scattered  villages  with  round  thatched  huts  occupied  by  the  Ndebele 
people  who  live  in  that  region. 

A  large  number  of  Zimbabweans  still  live  on  small  farms,  cultivating 
the  rocky  land.  On  the  ground,  visitors  were  awed  by  the  majestic,  mist- 
throwing  falls;  bungee  jumpers  adventurous  (or  crazy!)  enough  to  fly  off 
the  bridge  into  the  gorge;  and  animals  -  majestic,  magnificent  animals  - 
elephants,  lions,  jackals,  wild  dogs,  bat-eared  foxes,  buffalo,  hip¬ 
popotami,  zebras,  kudu,  bushpigs,  and  birds  of  every  imaginable  colour, 
shape  and  size.  Others  visited  Great  Zimbabwe,  the  largest  complex  of 
ruins  in  Africa,  seven  centuries  old,  holding  tales  of  the  Shona-speaking 
ancestors  of  many  of  today’s  Zimbabweans.  Or  they  went  on  safaris 
around  Lake  Kariba  and  into  Matusadona  National  Park. 

It  is  risky  to  draw  conclusions  from  first  impressions.  A  systematic 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  Zimbabwe  and  the  African  continent  was 
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provided  during  the  Africa  plenary  on  Tuesday,  8  December.  In  addition, 
President  Robert  Mugabe  addressed  the  delegates  for  50  minutes  during 
his  visit  to  the  assembly.  His  speech  offered  a  detailed  and  documented 
overview  of  the  role  -  both  positive  and  negative  -  played  by  Christian 
missionaries  and  Christian  churches  in  Zimbabwe  since  the  time  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  In  this  connection  he  thanked  the  WCC  for  its  solidarity  during 
the  struggle  that  had  led  to  the  country’s  independence  in  1980,  particu¬ 
larly  expressed  through  its  Programme  to  Combat  Racism.  Responding 
to  Mugabe’s  address  (which  had  not  touched  on  the  current  and  growing 
political  turmoil  within  his  country),  WCC  president  Bishop  Vinton 
Anderson  underscored  the  imperative  of  complementing  declarations  of 
independence  and  democratic  constitutions  with  a  continuing  struggle 
for  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  members  of  the  human  family,  cre¬ 
ated  as  they  are  in  the  image  of  God. 

Images  are  more  appropriate  here,  to  give  a  flavour  of  the  place.  It  is 
a  country  and  a  continent  filled  with  contrasts.  Saturday  afternoon,  5 
December,  delegates  and  visitors  piled  into  a  seemingly  endless  supply 
of  buses  for  the  half-hour  ride  through  the  city  to  the  Rufaro  Stadium, 
where  the  Zimbabwean  churches  hosted  worship.  This  was  the  same  sta¬ 
dium  where,  eighteen  years  previously  on  18  April  1980,  crowds  had 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  new  nation  of  Zimbabwe.  As  soon 
as  we  arrived,  we  were  given  water  to  drink  as  a  sign  of  hospitality.  Cam¬ 
eras  were  clicking  and  videos  were  whirring  as  colourfully  garbed  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Zimbabwean  churches  whirled  around  the  grassy 
grounds.  There  was  a  steady  drumbeat  in  the  background.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  sit  still  with  the  rhythms. 

This  was  contrasted  with  the  sobering  sermon  of  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  Paride  Taban  of  Torit,  Sudan,  a  country  plagued  by  civil  war. 
Bishop  Paride  pleaded,  “Stop  the  wars  and  killings.  Give  us  peace.”  He 
reminded  us  that  slavery  still  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  Sudan.  The 
following  week  14  bombs  exploded  in  the  square  in  Narus,  South  Sudan, 
damaging  both  the  bishop’s  cathedral  and  primary  school,  killing  six 
people  and  injuring  14.  That  incident  prompted  the  WCC  general  secre¬ 
tary  and  moderator  to  send  a  strongly  worded  letter  of  concern  to  the 
Sudanese  government. 

We  were  made  aware  of  other  African  countries  ravaged  by  civil 
wars,  including  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  where  troops  from 
Zimbabwe  and  other  neighbouring  countries  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
concern  of  other  governments  on  the  continent  -  and  of  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  Zimbabweans. 
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We  heard  other  sobering  stories  as  well,  during  the  8  December 
Africa  plenary.  These  were  told  vividly  by  a  Zimbabwean  group  (ZACT) 
in  moving  political  theatre  called  “A  Journey  of  Hope”.  The  drama 
described  a  history  in  which  “thus  I  happened  to  be  another  man’s  slave. 
And  so  it  happened  our  neighbours  Kenyatta,  Nkrumah,  Ben  Bella  and 
Nelson  Mandela  also  became  slaves  of  strangers  in  their  own  land.  The 
strangers  carried  a  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other...  One  to 
shoot  and  the  other  to  tame  our  heart  when  it  defied  the  commandments 
set  out  by  the  stranger.  I  and  the  rest  of  my  community  became  drawers 
of  water  and  hewers  of  wood.”  Following  the  drama,  Barney  Pityana  and 
Mercy  Oduyoye  gave  an  analysis  and  interpretation. 

They  told  of  a  present  in  which  700  people  a  week  are  dying  of  AIDS 
in  Zimbabwe.  Almost  10  percent  of  the  population  are  infected  with  the 
virus.  Unemployment  is  around  50  percent.  The  Zimbabwean  dollar  is 
weakening.  Inflation  is  rampant.  As  in  many  other  African  countries, 
people  are  flocking  to  the  cities  to  find  work.  Precious  natural  resources 
have  been  used  to  service  the  burgeoning  national  debt.  Land  reform  is 
hotly  debated.  The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  ever  widening.  People 
are  suspicious  of  government  leaders,  and  tales  of  corruption  are  fre¬ 
quent.  This  information  became  a  backdrop  for  assembly  actions  con¬ 
cerning  child  soldiers,  third-world  debt,  human  rights  and  globalization 
(see  the  official  texts).  One  afternoon  as  delegates  returned  to  the  Great 
Hall  following  an  afternoon  tea  break,  others  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
around  the  hall  and  passed  a  red  paper  chain  through  the  huge  circle 
while  chanting  “Cancel  the  debt!” 

The  same  day  of  the  Africa  plenary,  participants  enjoyed  an  evening 
of  music  and  dance.  With  African  drums  pulsating  through  the  night  air, 
it  was  a  welcome  change  from  steady  sitting  in  the  assembly  Great  Hall. 

Many  morning  worship  services  in  the  big  tent  concluded  with  the 
lively  South  African  sung  response,  “Ameni”  -  kicked  off  with  strong 
bass  voices  in  the  energetic  choir  singing  “Ba-ba-ba-ba-bam...”  One  del¬ 
egate  remarked  that  he  could  stand  in  any  room  of  ecumenists,  sing  “ba- 
ba-ba-ba-bam”,  and  draw  immediate  recognition  from  the  Harare  assem¬ 
bly  attendees.  Participants  were  invited  to  an  array  of  Sunday  worship 
services  on  6  December,  fanning  out  to  surrounding  neighbourhoods  and 
towns  to  participate  in  local  worship.  On  13  December,  they  attended 
local  eucharistic  services  hosted  by  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Coptic  and  Greek  Orthodox  churches.  Many  returned  with 
stories  of  incredibly  gracious  hospitality,  friendships  made,  new  experi¬ 
ences  of  worship  with  traditional  African  drums  and  hosho,  rattles  made 
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from  small  dried  pumpkins.  Christian  churches  are  growing  faster  on  the 
African  continent  than  any  other  location,  and  indigenous  African  Insti¬ 
tuted  Churches  are  burgeoning. 

1.5.  The  theme 

The  theme  of  the  Harare  assembly,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”, 
echoed  the  closing  words  of  the  message  from  the  Evanston  assembly  in 
1954:  “...  therefore  we  say  to  you:  rejoice  in  hope”.  The  theme  was 
explored  in  a  morning  deliberative  plenary  on  4  December,  moderated 
by  WCC  president  Priyanka  Mendis  from  Sri  Lanka.  Through  slides,  the 
assembly  saw  the  design  of  artist  Chaz  Maviyane-Davies  taking  shape 
through  the  hands  of  sculptor  Wilbert  Samapundo  in  the  strong  black 
Shona  stone  spirit  sculpture  interpreting  the  theme.  The  sculpture  was 
presented  to  the  assembly  by  the  president  of  the  Zimbabwe  Council  of 
Churches,  Enos  Chomutiri,  on  3  December  during  the  opening  session. 
Rev.  Chomutiri  said,  “May  it  be  a  reminder.  It  comes  from  our  hearts.” 
Indeed,  it  was  a  reminder.  That  sculpture  became  the  unofficial  logo  of 
the  assembly. 

Three  presentations  on  the  assembly  theme  were  given  by  Anasta- 
sios,  Orthodox  archbishop  of  Tirana  and  All  Albania,  Brazilian  Lutheran 
theologian  Wanda  Deifelt,  and  Kosuke  Koyama,  a  Japanese  theologian 
who  has  taught  for  many  years  in  the  USA.  For  many,  this  theme  plenary 
was  one  of  the  electric  moments  of  the  assembly.  These  three  Christian 
men  and  women,  from  different  continents,  traditions  and  perspectives, 
together  provided  a  holistic  sense  of  the  theme  that  informed  the  entire 
event.  Their  presentations  were  interspersed  with  time  for  reflection  and 
woven  through  with  Bible  readings  calling  attention  to  the  year  of 
jubilee. 

The  challenge  to  the  presenters  and  the  delegates,  considered  during 
morning  discussion  groups  of  ten  or  so  people  who  shared  a  common 
language,  was  posed  by  Koyama:  “The  ‘whole  inhabited  world’  (oik- 
oumene)  is  full  of  the  desperately  poor,  starving  children,  people 
uprooted  from  their  homes,  and  innocent  victims  of  war  and  ethnic  con¬ 
flict.  The  threat  of  nuclear  extinction  still  hangs  like  a  cloud  on  our  hori¬ 
zon,  and  our  planet  is  in  the  grip  of  an  ecological  crisis.  How  can  we 
rejoice  in  hope?”  Anastasios  reminded  the  assembly  that  “a  community 
without  memory  or  with  intermittent  memory  is  problematic  and  frag¬ 
ile”.  He  suggested  that  “it  is  from  that  [anamnesis,  remembrance]  that  all 
other  things  begin  and  draw  their  meaning”.  Deifelt  talked  about  the 
need  for  repentance  in  this  process  of  turning,  “as  prodigal  children”. 
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She  challenged  the  assembly  with  a  question:  “What  message  do  we  give 
to  the  world  when  Christians  cannot  speak  in  one  voice  against  the  injus¬ 
tices  of  our  times?” 

In  one  way  or  another,  throughout  the  whole  assembly,  delegates 
struggled  to  answer  this  question.  They  turned  and  returned,  through 
worship  and  biblical  reflection,  to  God  who,  in  the  words  of  Deifelt, 
“breaks  into  history  to  be  crucified”.  It  was  no  accident  that  worshippers 
in  the  round  tent  were  drawn  to  a  giant,  4.5  metre  teak  cross  carved  by 
Zimbabwean  artist  David  Mutasa.  And  they  mulled  over  Koyama’s 
response:  “Is  hope  related  to  the  future?  Yes.  But  even  more  it  is  related 
to  love.  Hope  is  not  a  time-story.  It  is  a  love-story”  (for  the  full  text  of 
these  meditations  on  the  theme,  see  section  2). 

Through  all  the  debates  on  public  policy  issues  in  hearings  and  on  the 
plenary  floor,  delegates  tried  to  make  that  hope  concrete  through  their 
statements  commending  the  member  churches  to  address  the  pressing 
issues  of  our  time:  on  human  rights,  globalization,  third-world  debt. 
These  and  other  issues  are  related  to  the  second  aspect  of  this  theme:  the 
jubilee  year. 

In  his  preparatory  meditations  called  The  Drumbeat  of  Life:  Jubilee 
in  an  African  Context ,  Sebastian  Bakare,  chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Zimbabwe,  recalled  the  connection  between  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
WCC  and  the  biblical  tradition  of  jubilee.  He  said,  “According  to  this 
tradition,  every  50th  year  was  to  be  a  year  of  jubilee.  Celebrations  were 
to  be  held  for  the  whole  year.  Land  and  animals  were  to  rest,  debts  were 
to  be  cancelled,  land  was  to  be  returned  to  its  original  owners.”  Dele¬ 
gates  made  concrete  connections  between  the  biblical  year  of  jubilee  and 
the  contemporary  social,  political  and  economic  situation. 

1.6.  The  process 

Delegates  had  been  given  written  materials  prior  to  the  meeting. 
(Despite  counsel  to  the  contrary,  plane-loads  of  participants  destined  for 
Harare  could  be  seen  poring  over  the  texts  as  they  flew  towards  their 
destination.)  From  Canberra  to  Harare:  An  Illustrated  Account  of  the 
Life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  1991-1998,  gave  a  summary 
report  of  the  overwhelming  breadth  of  work  accomplished  under  WCC 
auspices  by  staff  and  representatives  from  the  member  churches.  They 
did  this  work  in  response  to  mandates  given  in  Canberra,  as  well  as  to  an 
established  tradition  of  policies.  The  17-member  Joint  Working  Group  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  also 
issued  a  report,  its  seventh,  on  the  “forms  of  collaboration  between  the 
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WCC  and  the  RCC,  especially  between  the  various  organs  and  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  WCC  and  the  RCC”.  The  July  1998  issue  of  The  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review  was  devoted  to  “Continuing  the  Discussion”  about  the 
CUV  text.  A  book  prepared  by  WCC  Orthodox  staff  members  offered 
Orthodox  Reflections  on  the  Way  to  Harare  and  was  essential  reading  in 
the  context  of  ominous  rumblings  and  outright  withdrawals  of  the  Geor¬ 
gian  and  Bulgarian  Orthodox  churches,  which  provided  an  anxious 
backdrop  to  assembly  proceedings. 

The  assembly  did  its  work  in  three  phases.  The  first  task  was  to 
reflect  on  the  journey  from  Canberra  to  Harare  in  the  context  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  purpose  and  goals  of  the  WCC.  This  process  occurred 
primarily  from  3  to  7  December,  and  included  plenary  reports  from  the 
moderator  and  general  secretary;  a  discussion  of  the  CUV  text  with  an 
introduction  to  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  that  could  flow  from 
this  “Common  Understanding”;  and  the  summing  up  of  the  “Ecumenical 
Decade  -  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women”.  Greetings  from  religious 
and  public  officials  (see  sections  6  and  7)  were  read  during  these  days, 
including  from  Kim  Dae-jung,  the  president  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  general  secretary  noted  that  sharing  such  a  greeting  from  a  public 
official  was  a  departure  from  custom,  but  that  “a  particular  and  close 
relationship  of  mutual  interest  and  support  had  developed  over  the 
years”  between  the  WCC  and  the  Korean  president  (and  former  political 
prisoner),  warranting  the  exception. 

All  this  information  was  digested  in  a  series  of  three  open  hearings, 
ninety  minutes  each,  on  Monday,  7  December,  during  which  delegates 
and  other  participants  were  encouraged  to  explore  and  assess  the  work 
of  the  churches  together  through  the  WCC.  The  whole  hearing  process 
was  a  departure  from  previous  assembly  practice,  when  sections  had 
considered  previously  prepared  reports.  The  intention  of  assembly  plan¬ 
ners  was  to  create  an  open,  free  environment,  “owned”  as  fully  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  delegates  from  the  member  churches. 

Phase  I  of  the  hearings  was  divided  into  the  four  programme  units  in 
which  the  WCC  had  worked  between  the  Canberra  and  Harare  assem¬ 
blies:  Unity  and  Renewal;  Churches  in  Mission  -  Health,  Education, 
Witness;  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation;  Sharing  and  Service;  plus  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  General  Secretariat.  The  latter  included  Church 
and  Ecumenical  Relations;  Inter-religious  Relations;  Communication; 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey;  and  Finance.  It  was  a  challenge  to 
reflect  constructively  on  strengths,  weaknesses  and  directions  with  so 
much  material  to  cover  in  relatively  little  time.  Nevertheless,  delegates 
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and  staff  made  a  valiant  effort,  and  some  came  prepared  with  particular 
questions  they  later  brought  back  into  the  work  of  the  assembly  com¬ 
mittees. 

Unlike  the  phase  I  hearings,  which  mirrored  the  WCC  structure  prior 
to  Harare,  phase  II  was  grouped  around  themes  and  issues: 

-  unity  -  relating  to  worship,  spirituality,  the  visible  unity  of  the 
church,  and  ecclesiology  and  ethics; 

-  justice  and  peace  -  concerning  a  world  marked  by  conflict,  violence 
and  globalization,  and  in  need  of  reconciliation; 

-  moving  together  —  dealing  with  communication  among  member 
churches  and  with  the  whole  ecumenical  movement; 

-  learning  -  addressing  inter-religious  relations  and  Christian  and  ecu¬ 
menical  formation  which  recognizes  the  cultural  and  religious  plu¬ 
rality  of  the  world; 

-  witness  -  concerning  communicating  the  gospel  through  witness  and 
evangelism,  and  problems  of  proselytism; 

-  solidarity  -  dealing  with  the  churches’  concern  for  the  environment, 
and  the  development  of  just  and  sustainable  communities,  including 
practical  actions  of  empowerment. 

The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee,  chaired  by  Agnes  Abuom 
with  Barry  Rogerson  as  rapporteur,  was  charged  with  assessing  the  work 
of  the  WCC  in  the  first  part  of  its  report,  as  well  as  with  giving  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  future  in  the  second  part  (see  section  3.8  for  a  report 
of  their  work).  Other  committees  meeting  during  the  proceedings 
included  (see  appendix  3  for  names  of  members): 

-  the  Nominations  Committee ,  responsible  for  presenting  new  central 
committee  nominees  and  WCC  presidents  to  the  assembly  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  election; 

-  the  Message  Committee,  mandated  to  prepare  a  text  encompassing 
the  experience  and  hopes  of  the  assembly  as  a  message  to  the 
churches; 

-  the  Finance  Committee,  charged  with  general  oversight  of  WCC 
finances  and  preparation  of  general  guidelines  for  central  committee 
and  staff  implementation; 

-  the  Public  Issues  Committee,  instructed  to  prepare  draft  statements 
on  selected  public  issues; 

-  two  Policy  Reference  Committees:  I  -  responsible  for  presenting  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  assembly  action  on  reports  of  the  moderator  and 
general  secretary;  on  relations  with  member  churches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  other  ecumenical  bodies;  on  potential  amend- 
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merits  to  the  WCC  constitution  and  rules;  and  on  the  CUV  text;  II  - 
responsible  for  presenting  recommendations  for  assembly  action  on 
future  WCC  policy,  particularly  in  areas  of  globalization,  interna¬ 
tional  debt,  and  other  matters  that  emerged  from  the  Africa  and  Ecu¬ 
menical  Decade  plenaries; 

-  the  Business  Committee ,  asked  to  coordinate  the  daily  work  of  the 
assembly  and  oversee  any  adjustments  in  the  agenda. 

Over  the  course  of  the  two  weeks,  the  assembly  met  in  plenary  ses¬ 
sions  twenty  times  to  conduct  its  business. 

1.7.  Padare 

A  totally  new  feature  of  this  assembly,  designed  to  permeate  the  offi¬ 
cial  deliberations  but  separate  from  the  decision-making  aspects  of  the 
assembly,  was  the  Padare.  In  the  Shona  tradition  of  Zimbabwe,  “Padare” 
means  meeting  place.  It  is  a  space  for  free  exchange,  common  listening, 
sharing  and  deliberation.  The  WCC  borrowed  this  concept  for  the  assem¬ 
bly.  The  Padare  was  described  as  “a  new  process,  designed  to  help  all 
participants”  so  that  everyone’s  voice  could  be  heard.  Acknowledging 
both  the  logistical  difficulties  and  creative  possibilities,  one  WCC  leader 
said,  “Padare  is  mission  impossible,  but  we’re  going  to  take  it  on.” 

Over  four  hundred  offerings  were  available  during  the  span  of  five 
days,  7  to  1 1  December,  in  locations  scattered  around  the  campus.  Some 
people  came  to  Harare  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  leading  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  Padare,  travelling  thousands  of  miles  for  the  occasion.  Some 
Padare  offerings  were  given  the  special  status  of  a  “forum”  because  they 
addressed  a  key  dimension  of  WCC  work  -  for  example,  forums  on  the 
fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  de  Compostela, 
1993),  the  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence,  violence  against  women, 
migration,  globalization  and  racism.  Some  groups  used  the  performing 
arts  to  convey  their  message,  including  several  drama,  dance  and  musi¬ 
cal  presentations  by  primary  and  secondary  school  children  and 
church  youth  choirs  from  Zimbabwe.  Some  people  told  their  stories. 
Some  offerings  addressed  issues  of  faith  and  order.  A  few  were  designed 
to  air  tough  topics  for  the  churches,  such  as  issues  of  human  sexuality 
including  homosexuality.  The  offerings  varied  widely  in  structure  and 
style. 

The  results  of  the  effort  were  uneven.  Some  events  were  cancelled 
because  too  few  participants  had  registered.  Others  attracted  50,  60,  70 
or  more  people,  and  generated  enthusiastic  responses.  To  the  great  relief 
of  everyone,  Padare  offerings  on  controversial  topics  were  conducted  in 
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a  spirit  of  respectful  listening.  All  in  all,  they  were  designed  to  give  voice 
to  the  churches’  concerns  and  priorities.  They  were  free-wheeling, 
energy-generating,  mind-expanding,  grassroots-driven  leavening  agents 
pervading  the  deliberations  in  imperceptible  but  tangible  ways. 

1.8.  The  nominating  process 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  assembly’s  work  was  the  election  of  new 
WCC  presidents  and  central  committee  members.  As  in  prior  assem¬ 
blies,  the  Nominations  Committee  struggled  mightily  with  efforts  to  be 
inclusive  and  provide  balance  -  by  regions,  churches,  gender,  lay/clergy, 
youth,  and  Indigenous  Peoples.  The  Committee  also  considered  the  per¬ 
centage  of  potentially  re-elected  delegates,  to  ensure  continuity.  That 
percentage  from  Nairobi  to  Vancouver  was  27  percent,  from  Vancouver 
to  Canberra,  26  percent,  from  Canberra  to  Harare,  18  percent.  The  Nom¬ 
inations  Committee  sought  to  make  selections  from  recommendations 
that  had  been  proposed  by  national  or  regional  groupings  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  as  well  as  from  commendations  by  member  churches. 

The  Nominations  Committee  made  three  reports,  on  5,  8,  and  11 
December.  The  final  slate  included  39.4  percent  women,  14.7  percent 
youth,  24.6  percent  Orthodox  (Eastern  and  Oriental),  and  43.3  percent 
laity.  By  families  of  churches,  balances  were  as  follows:  10  percent 
Anglican;  4.7  percent  Baptist;  6.7  percent  Free,  Pentecostal  and  African 
Instituted;  8.6  percent  Lutheran;  10  percent  Methodist;  24.6  percent 
Orthodox;  6.7  percent  others;  22  percent  Reformed;  and  6.7  percent 
united  and  uniting. 

At  one  point  in  the  process  the  committee  chair,  Bishop  Melvin  Tal¬ 
bert  (United  Methodist,  USA),  said,  “It  is  incumbent  on  us  as  the  assem¬ 
bly  to  decide  now  whether  we  mean  what  we  say  or  not  when  it  comes 
to  representation,  particularly  for  women  and  youth.”  In  his  third  pre¬ 
sentation,  he  acknowledged  that  the  Nominations  Committee  had  not 
reached  its  goals  -  partly  because  of  the  increased  number  of  WCC 
member  churches.  He  said  they  had  made  their  best  efforts  in  light  of 
constraints  coming  from  some  member  churches.  After  general  discus¬ 
sion  in  which  five  specific  proposed  substitutions  were  turned  down,  the 
delegates  affirmed  the  recommendations  of  the  Nominations  Committee 
and  approved  the  slate  presented  to  them. 

They  also  sent  some  general  recommendations  to  the  new  central 
committee,  based  on  their  experiences,  about  ways  the  process  could  be 
improved  in  future  assemblies.  These  included:  (1)  provide  a  process  for 
alternation  among  churches  in  regions;  (2)  reconsider  the  maximum 
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number  of  seats  available  to  any  one  church;  (3)  limit  the  number  of 
terms  that  can  be  served  by  a  particular  person;  and  (4)  clarify  proce¬ 
dures  for  eliciting  names  of  nominees  for  presidents,  with  clear  guide¬ 
lines  for  balance.  A  difficult  and  awkward  moment  occurred  when  one 
of  the  newly  elected  members  of  the  central  committee,  an  Armenian 
Orthodox  lay  woman,  withdrew  her  name  so  that  an  ordained  represen¬ 
tative  of  her  church  could  have  a  seat  on  the  central  committee.  But  the 
assembly  decided  not  to  take  action  on  her  request  and  to  refer  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  central  committee  itself. 

1.9.  Worship 

A  big  oval  blue  tent  in  a  grassy  field  on  the  university  campus  was 
the  central  worship  space  for  the  Harare  assembly.  The  centre  of  the  tent 
was  dominated  by  a  large  teak  cross  with  an  outline  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent  in  its  centre.  Seats  were  available  for  3400  people,  and  every 
morning  the  tent  was  packed.  People  came  streaming  towards  the  tent, 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  rhythms  of  the  energetic  100- voice  choir  and,  at 
times,  the  full,  rich  sounds  of  African  drums.  Even  the  most  culturally 
restrained  worshippers  found  themselves  moving  to  the  music. 

Tangible  symbols  were  woven  through  the  liturgies:  crosses  which 
religious  leaders  from  around  the  world  had  brought  to  the  assembly  to 
exchange  during  the  service  of  recommitment;  healing,  refreshing,  wel¬ 
coming  water;  blessed  bread  and  fruit;  leaves  offered  and  eaten,  along 
with  prayers  for  healing,  following  a  Sri  Lankan  custom;  simple  African 
crosses  fashioned  of  wire.  One  special  offering  was  taken  to  support  vic¬ 
tims  of  Hurricane  Mitch  in  Central  America  and  people  afflicted  with 
HIV/AIDS  in  Zimbabwe. 

The  whole  assembly  was  encompassed  by  worship.  It  began  and 
ended  the  day.  On  four  days,  people  could  attend  a  mid-day  preaching 
service  in  the  university  chapel.  At  the  close  of  day  they  had  a  choice 
between  chapel-centred  compline  and  a  freer  pattern  of  prayer  and  song 
in  the  tent.  Every  day  worshippers  moved  from  the  big  tent  to  small- 
group  Bible  study  and  reflection  during  which  themes  in  the  service  of 
the  day  were  explored  in  an  intimate  setting. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  rhythm,  the  assembly  attended  special  ser¬ 
vices  —  in  Rularo  Stadium,  hosted  by  the  churches  of  Zimbabwe  (see 
‘  The  Setting”)  and  Sunday  6  December  worship  with  local  congrega¬ 
tions;  a  Sunday  night  vigil  acknowledging  our  brokenness  at  the  Lord’s 
table,  with  candles  flickering  on  the  ground,  during  which  worshippers 
followed  the  stations  of  the  cross  using  the  passion  narrative  from  the 
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The  assembly's  worship  life:  (top) 
the  tent  where  daily  services  were 
held,  which  seated  3400  people; 

( middle )  the  interior  of  the  tent 
during  the  vigil  on  Sunday  6 
December;  ( bottom )  members  of 
local  congregations  at  the  service 
in  Rufaro  Stadium  on  Saturday 
5  December. 


The  assembly’s  worship  life :  (above)  members  of  the  energetic  100-voice  choir  which 
animated  the  morning  services  and  helped  worshippers  to  learn  new  songs  from 
around  the  world;  (below)  WCC  central  committee  moderator  Aram  1  and  general 
secretary  Konrad  Raiser  enter  Rufaro  Stadium,  followed  by  the  preacher 
for  the  service,  Bishop  Paride  Taban  ofTorit,  Sudan. 


Among  those  who 
addressed  the 
assembly  in  its 
plenary  sessions 
were  (left) 
Archbishop 
Anastasios  of 
Albania,  Kosuke 
Koyama 

(Japan/USA)  and 
Wanda  Deifelt 
(Brazil),  who 
spoke  on  the 
assembly  theme; 
(below) 
Zimbabwean 
president  Robert 
Mugabe,  who 
spoke  on  Tuesday 
8  December;  and 
two  of  the  persons 
who  spoke  about 
the  Common 
Understanding 
and  Vision 
process :  Father 
Tom  Stransky  and 
Janice  Love. 
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gospel  of  Mark;  Monday  morning  resurrection  matins  in  which  many 
Orthodox  traditions  were  represented;  and  the  service  of  recommitment 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  13  December. 

Since  at  the  present  time  many  churches  are  not  able  to  celebrate  the 
eucharist  together,  the  central  committee  had  had  a  thoughtful  and 
wrenching  discussion  about  whether  or  not  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  an  official  eucharistic  service  at  the  assembly.  A  decision  was  made 
to  provide  for  morning  eucharist  in  five  local  settings:  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Methodist,  Coptic  Orthodox  and  Greek  Orthodox.  This  had 
been  preceded  by  the  evening  vigil,  described  as  a  time  of  “confession 
and  repentance  for  our  brokenness”.  It  was  followed  by  the  Sunday 
afternoon  service  of  recommitment.  Some  were  gratified  by  the  decision. 
Others  felt  it  was  a  loss. 

A  1 9-member  Worship  Committee,  appointed  by  the  central  commit¬ 
tee,  assisted  by  WCC  staff,  and  moderated  by  Dorothy  McRae- 
McMahon  (Uniting  Church  of  Australia),  interwove  a  consistent  liturgi¬ 
cal  structure  with  changing  languages,  leadership  and  hymnody.  The 
structure  involved  musical  preparation,  silence,  a  greeting  based  on 
Psalm  51,  a  hymn,  prayer,  entrance  of  the  word,  biblical  reading, 
response  to  the  word,  prayers  of  intercession,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  a  bene¬ 
diction  and  a  hymn.  At  the  same  time,  worshippers  experienced  a  dizzy¬ 
ing  diversity  of  leaders,  languages,  songs,  prayers  and  practices  from  all 
over  the  world  -  a  tangible  reminder  of  the  church  catholic.  But  when 
the  leader  said:  “Let  us  stand  and  say  in  our  own  languages  the  prayer  of 
Christ  which  unites  us”,  unity  was  experienced  concretely  as  many 
mother-tongues  from  around  the  world  joined  in  common  prayer  to  our 
common  God. 

1.10.  Other  events  and  programmes 

Three  days  before  the  assembly,  four  hundred  people  came  together 
for  a  Pre-Assembly  Youth  Event  on  the  university  campus.  Attendees 
included  youth  delegates,  stewards  and  visitors,  all  under  the  age  of 
thirty.  The  gathering  is  one  means  of  fostering  new  generations  of  ecu¬ 
menical  leaders.  One  concrete  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  one  of  eight  WCC  presidents  again  be  a  young  person. 
Kathryn  K.  Bannister,  a  Methodist  minister  from  the  United  States,  was 
elected  to  the  post.  Youth  delegates  were  a  vital,  visible,  vocal  presence 
in  assembly  plenaries.  Stewards  brought  a  message  to  the  assembly  on 
5  December.  They  also  offered  soil  “to  symbolize  our  diversity  and  our 
unique  talents”. 
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Some  think  assembly  visitors  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Through 
a  specially  designed  Visitors  Programme,  they  are  able  to  participate  in 
the  worship  life  of  the  assembly,  hear  featured  presenters,  and  reflect 
together  about  the  significance  of  assembly  happenings,  without  being 
obligated  dutifully  to  attend  to  the  details  required  of  delegates.  Visitors 
to  Harare  gathered  in  a  big  white  tent  next  to  the  Great  Hall,  where  they 
could  see  assembly  plenaries  on  closed-circuit  television  monitors.  They 
also  participated  in  their  own  “home  groups”,  engaged  in  Bible  study, 
attended  special  workshops,  and  went  to  as  many  Padare  offerings  as 
they  wanted. 

Some  of  the  assembly  participants  attended  a  two-week  “theological 
school”,  providing  a  valuable  opportunity  for  ecumenical  formation.  The 
programme  brought  together  a  mix  of  younger  clergy  and  theological 
students.  It  was  described  as  “an  opportunity  to  encounter  the  interna¬ 
tional  ecumenical  movement  firsthand,  including  meetings  with  contem¬ 
porary  church  and  ecumenical  leaders...”  In  addition  to  hearing  seven 
lectures  and  engaging  in  discussion,  participants  also  were  able  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  assembly  through  the  visitors  programme. 

1.11.  The  Ecumenical  Decade  -  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women 

Over  a  thousand  women  and  about  thirty  men  danced,  sang,  wept, 
worshipped,  celebrated,  analyzed  and  strategized  for  four  days  prior  to 
the  assembly  in  a  Decade  Festival.  They  came  together  to  assess  the 
achievements  of  the  Ecumenical  Decade  -  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women  (1988-98)  and  to  chart  a  course  for  the  future,  now  that  the 
Decade  was  concluding.  They  met  at  Belvedere  Technical  Teachers 
Training  College  in  Harare.  The  Festival’s  hearing  on  violence  against 
women  in  the  church  began  with  nine  women  bringing  vessels  of  water 
symbolizing  women’s  tears  to  a  large  central  bowl.  The  hearing  elicited 
chilling  stories  of  rape,  domestic  beatings,  sexual  trafficking  and  abusive 
employment  practices.  When  Metropolitan  Ambrosius  of  Oulu,  Finland, 
later  reported  on  the  Decade  to  assembly  delegates,  he  said,  “During  the 
team  visits  and  afterwards,  many  men,  myself  included,  were  shocked  to 
realize  —  tor  the  first  time  —  how  much  violence  and  economic  injustice 
against  women,  whether  it  is  culturally  conditioned  or  not,  exist  inside 
and  outside  churches  all  over  the  world.”  These  testimonies  had  a  cat¬ 
alytic  etteet  on  the  assembly  delegates,  who  vowed  to  redouble  efforts  to 
counter  violence  against  women  in  church  and  society. 

On  7  December  in  deliberative  plenary,  assembly  delegates  heard 
reports  about  the  Decade  from  Despina  Prassas  (Ecumenical  Patriar- 
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chate  of  Constantinople),  Biasima  Lala  (Church  of  Christ  in  Congo), 
Deenabandhu  Manchala  (Church  of  South  India),  Mukami  McCrum 
(Church  of  Scotland),  Metropolitan  Ambrosius  (Orthodox  Church  of 
Finland),  and  Bertrice  Wood  (United  Church  of  Christ  [USA]).  Vinton 
Anderson  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA]),  who  moderated 
the  session,  challenged  the  delegates  to  “move  from  solidarity  to 
accountability”.  Rev.  Wood  presented  a  “Letter  to  the  Eighth  Assembly 
of  the  WCC  from  the  Women  and  Men  of  the  Decade  Festival”  (see  text 
in  section  8.1). 

1.12.  Behind  the  scenes 

In  some  ways  this  was  a  “high-tech”  assembly.  Computers  made  this 
possible,  despite  the  occasional  frustrating  technological  challenges  such 
as  periodic  crashes !  For  the  first  time,  attendees  could  communicate  with 
back-home  office,  friends  and  loved  ones  via  e-mail.  The  WCC  provided 
an  “internet  cafe”.  You  could  sign  in,  log  on,  and  “talk”  via  computer 
with  people  halfway  around  the  globe.  To  those  who  are  gingerly  enter¬ 
ing  the  computer  age,  it  seemed  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

Cell  phones,  ubiquitous  among  WCC  staff,  were  the  source  of  fre¬ 
quent  amusement  among  the  unconnected.  A  little  jingle  would  erupt  in 
the  middle  of  a  meeting,  someone  would  pop  up  out  of  the  gathered,  put 
the  instrument  to  the  ear  and  talk.  We  laughed,  but  in  fact  the  phones 
were  indispensable  in  locating  people  on  a  decentralized  and  spread-out 
campus. 

Other  aspects  of  the  infrastructure  were  very  “low-tech”.  Staff  and 
volunteer  stewards  could  be  seen  transporting  reams  of  documents  on 
hand  carts  across  the  campus  from  Swinton  Hall  copy  machines  to  the 
Great  Hall,  sometimes  with  the  wind  whipping  and  the  rain  flying.  The 
assembly  was  overwhelmed  with  the  happy  surprise  of  more  attendees 
than  had  been  expected,  with  resulting  lines  -  lines  for  registration,  lines 
for  tea,  lines  for  meals,  lines  at  the  bank.  People  were  good-natured 
about  it  (most  of  the  time!),  and  in  fact  some  serendipitous  meetings 
occurred  in  those  lines.  The  WCC  staff  worked  valiantly  and  creatively 
through  it  all. 

The  assembly  was  held  during  the  southern  hemisphere’s  summer 
rainy  season.  Many  afternoons,  the  sky  would  quickly  turn  from  blue  to 
grey.  Colourful  African  textiles  in  open  markets  around  the  centre  of  the 
campus  would  begin  waving  in  the  wind.  People  scurried  to  find  their 
umbrellas  or  shelter.  And  the  rain  would  come.  In  fact,  a  violent  thun¬ 
derstorm  on  1  December  (reportedly  the  worst  in  ten  years)  shortly 
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before  the  assembly  began  resulted  in  power  outages  and  posed  daunt¬ 
ing  challenges  to  those  who  had  come  early  to  prepare. 

As  people  arrived,  workers  could  be  seen  constructing  thatched  huts 
to  accommodate  some  of  the  Padare  offerings  and  provide  other  ser¬ 
vices.  Trenches  crisscrossed  the  campus  -  the  result  of  a  welcome  grant 
to  the  university  enabling  it  to  install  a  badly  needed  new  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  These  maze-like  mud-lines  prompted  Leonid  Kishkovsky  (Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  in  America)  to  quip,  “This  gives  new  meaning  to  the  phrase, 
working  in  the  ‘ecumenical  trenches’.” 

Green-garbed  guards  were  in  every  building  -  vigilant,  friendly  and 
helpful.  Attendees  could  be  identified  by  the  bags  they  carried  sporting 
the  WCC  logo  -  bags  which  swelled  with  more  and  more  paper  as  the 
days  went  on.  Big  blue  WCC  logos  were  prominently  displayed  on  buses 
that  obligingly  transported  about  half  the  participants  to  a  variety  of  off- 
campus  housing  locations. 

Huge  billboards  around  the  city  welcomed  the  WCC,  and  more  than 
one  delegate  could  not  resist  hopping  out  of  a  taxi  at  a  rather  inconve¬ 
nient  location  to  snap  a  picture. 

1.13.  What  does  it  all  mean? 

At  age  50,  the  WCC  is  both  venerable  and  vulnerable.  In  Amsterdam 
delegates  said  they  would  “stay  together”.  In  Evanston  they  said  they 
would  “go  forward  together”.  In  Harare  they  recommitted  themselves  to 
“grow  together  in  unity”  and  they  prayed.  They  prayed  for  the  Spirit  “to 
pray  in  us  what  we  dare  not  pray...,  to  bind  us  when  we  are  tempted  to 
go  our  own  ways”.  They  asked  the  God  of  unity  and  love,  “what  we  say 
with  our  lips  make  strong  in  our  hearts...” 

Advance  news  reports  of  the  Harare  assembly  heightened  anxieties 
that  it  could  be  a  messy  meeting,  fraught  with  tension  and  controversy. 
Such  fears  were  not  realized.  In  fact  this  was  an  assembly  that  reflected 
a  more  seasoned,  mature,  chastened  ecumenical  movement,  still  clear  (at 
least  in  official  texts)  on  the  goal  of  visible  Christian  unity,  but  sobered 
by  the  challenges  and  reminded  of  our  dependence  on  God  as  we  face 
them.  Implicit  in  the  actions  of  delegates  was  the  recognition  that  the 
councils  of  churches  movement  may  be  an  imperfect  instrument,  but  it 
is  the  best  we  have,  and  we  will  try  mightily  not  to  abandon  it  despite  all 
the  confusion  and  struggle. 

Getting  an  overview  of  anything  as  diverse  and  multifaceted  as  a 
WCC  assembly  is  a  daunting  challenge.  Words  freeze  ideas  in  time  and 
for  time.  Any  evaluative  comments  so  soon  after  an  assembly  must  be 
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tentative.  The  official  texts  themselves,  tested  over  time  by  the  reception 
3f  the  churches,  will  reveal  the  full  weight  of  the  assembly’s  actions. 
Mevertheless,  some  tentative,  preliminary  assessments  may  be  offered. 

1.  The  churches  at  the  assembly  in  Harare  reaffirmed  and  renewed 
fheir  commitment  to  the  quest  for  visible  Christian  unity.  Not  all  of  the 
delegates  may  have  understood  the  full  implications  of  this  commitment 
'I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  can),  but  they  made  it  on  behalf  of  their 
:hurches  when  they  considered  their  “Common  Understanding  and 
Vision”  and  voiced  their  commitments  in  the  service  of  recommitment. 
When  our  churches  are  fully  reconciled,  it  will  change  the  ways  that  we 
relate,  are  accountable,  and  are  committed  to  each  other  and  to  the  world 
around  us.  Churches  around  the  corner,  down  the  block,  across  town, 
around  the  world  will  see  each  other  with  new  eyes.  For  many  people,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  new  ways  of  being  church  together  will 
look.  Yet  when  reconciliation  happens  in  tangible,  concrete,  visible 
ways,  it  can  be  transforming  and  invigorating.  Councils  of  churches  have 
an  essential  role  in  this  journey,  serving  as  ecumenical  advocates, 
reminding,  helping,  when  necessary  cajoling  the  churches  towards  this 
goal  of  visible  unity. 

2.  The  assembly  reinforced  an  awareness  of  our  ecumenical  interde¬ 
pendence,  of  the  local  in  relation  to  the  universal.  The  assembly  made 
a  more  intentional  commitment  for  the  WCC  to  work  in  concert  with 
ecumenical  partners  such  as  Christian  world  communions,  national  and 
regional  councils  of  churches,  and  other  ecumenical  organizations.  It 
reaffirmed  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  one.  It  is  whole.  Its  story 
belongs  to  everyone.  Its  tradition  is  our  tradition.  Our  churches  are  a 
part  of  it.  We  have  participated  in  it.  We  have  contributed  to  it.  Its 
strengths  are  our  strengths.  Its  weaknesses  are  our  weaknesses.  Its  strug¬ 
gles  are  our  struggles.  And  Christians  everywhere  will  help  shape  its 
future. 

3.  People  voiced  a  longing  to  make  our  ecumenical  life  whole  by 
finding  ways  of  including  the  full  range  of  Christian  churches  in  their 
midst  -  Roman  Catholics,  Evangelicals,  Pentecostals  and  Indigenous 
churches.  We  are  not  always  clear  about  how  best  to  do  this.  Not  every¬ 
one  who  is  being  invited  into  the  tent  wants  to  come!  What  might  work 
with  one  tradition  may  not  for  another.  What  might  work  in  one  place 
may  not  make  sense  in  another.  As  the  ecumenical  tent  gets  bigger,  it 
stretches  our  capacity  to  function  together.  But  this  longing  is  on  the 
right  path,  and  the  WCC  assembly  tried  to  honour  and  respond  to  it.  With 
some  appropriate  anxieties,  WCC  delegates  supported  continuing  to 
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consult  with  leaders  of  various  ecumenical  bodies  about  the  idea  of  a 
global  forum  in  which  the  WCC  would  be  a  partner.  Such  a  forum  could 
be  held  periodically  without  the  responsibilities  and  commitments 
entailed  in  membership  in  a  council  of  churches.  That  is  one  approach. 
It  has  its  dangers,  especially  (as  some  delegates  noted)  if  churches  settle 
too  comfortably  into  this  limited  commitment  as  a  substitute  for  the  hard 
work  of  healing  the  divisions  among  the  churches.  But  by  this  action,  the 
delegates  also  said  that  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  experimenting  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  of  trying  new  things,  seeing  if  they  work,  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  something  else  if  they  do  not,  as  long  as  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  ultimate  goal  of  visible  unity. 

4.  Orthodox  churches  are  speaking  with  renewed  determination  and 
vigour  about  their  concerns  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  they  are 
being  heard.  WCC  delegates  and  staff  listened  attentively  to  the  doctri¬ 
nal  and  ecclesial  issues  the  Orthodox  raised  during  the  assembly.  Both 
the  moderator  and  the  general  secretary  addressed  these  concerns  forth¬ 
rightly  in  their  reports,  which  helped  to  defuse  some  potential  problems 
at  the  assembly.  As  a  May  1998  statement  following  a  meeting  in  Thes¬ 
saloniki  explained,  some  of  these  concerns  included  the  desire  to 
increase  participation  of  Orthodox  churches  in  the  decision-making  bod¬ 
ies  of  the  WCC,  and  the  resistance  to  issues  “alien  to  their  tradition”  such 
as  intercommunion  with  non-Orthodox,  inclusive  language,  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  women,  the  rights  of  sexual  minorities,  and  certain  tendencies 
related  to  religious  syncretism.  The  process  of  change  may  be  confusing 
over  the  short  run  since  everyone  is  used  to  doing  things  and  thinking 
about  things  the  way  they  always  have.  But  the  pressing  of  these  issues 
is  a  healthy  and  positive  development  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Furthermore,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  many  Ortho¬ 
dox  churches  located  in  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  are  experiencing  a  new  freedom  at  home  and 
abroad  which  most  of  their  members  have  not  known  in  their  life-times. 
As  Orthodox  representatives  said  in  Thessaloniki,  “certain  extremist 
groups  within  the  local  Orthodox  churches  themselves...  are  using  the 
theme  of  ecumenism  in  order  to  criticize  the  church  leadership  and 
undermine  its  authority,  thus  attempting  to  create  divisions  and  schism 
within  the  church”.  This  situation  is  resulting  in  uncertainties  and  reori¬ 
entations,  the  implications  of  which  I  suspect  none  of  us  fully  under¬ 
stands  yet. 

The  assembly  approved  creation  of  a  special  commission  to  study  the 
issues  raised  and  propose  actions  that  can  be  taken.  This  is  a  positive 
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ievelopment  that  could  have  ripple  effects  throughout  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

5.  In  Harare  there  was  afresh  impetus  to  talk  and  listen  to  each  other, 
lo  consider  new  ways  of  making  official  decisions,  to  seek  common 
ground  where  it  can  be  found,  to  clarify  the  sources  of  differences  when 
lhey  are  sharp.  Some  of  our  disagreements  are  tough,  the  resolution 
mclear.  This  is  true  within  the  churches,  so  it  should  not  surprise  us  that 
t  also  is  true  among  them.  We  want  changes  through  the  Council  that  we 
tre  not  able  to  accomplish  within  our  own  churches,  and  then  we  get 
exasperated  when  the  churches  together  through  the  WCC  are  not  able 
o  deliver  them.  Patience  is  a  frustrating  but  essential  virtue  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  Padare  raised  difficult  questions, 
3ut  I  saw  in  Harare  a  hopeful  reaching  for  new  ways  of  doing  our  ecu¬ 
menical  business  that  reflect  more  faithfully  what  it  means  to  be  the 
ehurch  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  really  know  each  other  as  well  as  we 
hink  we  do.  Too  often  we  put  people  and  churches  in  stereotypical 
x>xes  that  are  caricatures  of  reality.  The  ecumenical  movement,  at  its 
:>est,  helps  break  through  those  boxes. 

When  Nelson  Mandela  thanked  the  WCC  member  churches  for  the 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  journey  to 
ubilee,  he  said,  “Above  all,  you  respected  the  judgment  of  the 
oppressed  as  to  what  were  the  most  appropriate  means  for  attaining 
heir  freedom.”  In  other  words,  people  listened  and  responded  accord- 
ngly.  The  dialogical  process  may  seem  like  it  takes  a  long  time,  but 
he  assembly  affirmed  its  confidence  in  and  commitment  to  this 
Drocess. 

6.  The  integral  relationship  between  the  ecclesial,  spiritual, 
prophetic  and  service  dimensions  of  the  ecumenical  mandate  were  clar- 
fied  and  strengthened.  The  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  state¬ 
ment  had  identified  previous  bifurcations,  observing  “a  continuing  ten¬ 
don  and  sometimes  antagonism  between  those  who  advocate  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  the  social  dimension  of  ecumenism  and  those  who  advocate  the 
Drimacy  of  spiritual  or  ecclesial  ecumenism”  (para.  2.5).  The  CUV  study 
Drocess  at  the  assembly  sought  to  encompass  these  dimensions  of  the 
:hurch  in  ways  consistent  with  the  marks  of  the  church  in  their  fullness, 
for  example,  as  expressed  in  the  litany  “Our  Ecumenical  Vision”.  WCC 
leaders  seemed  intent,  in  word  and  deed,  on  making  visible  the  coher¬ 
ence  of  the  classical  concerns  of  faith  and  order,  life  and  work  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  They  did  so  through  continuing 
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studies  about  the  relationship  between  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  the 
church  and  the  world,  the  gospel  and  cultures. 

Furthermore,  delegates  and  visitors  spoke  both  informally  and  pub¬ 
licly  about  the  necessity  of  grounding  the  ecumenical  quest  in  prayer, 
worship  and  Bible  study  -  a  common  core  of  our  Christian  spiritual  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  assertion  repeated  in  the  13  December  service  of  recommit¬ 
ment  that  “when  we  draw  closer  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  draw  closer  to 
each  other”  was  echoed  throughout  the  assembly.  The  whole  event  was 
designed  to  give  these  three  elements  of  prayer,  worship  and  Bible  study 
a  central  place  informing  every  aspect  of  the  life  and  work  of  partici¬ 
pants. 

7.  A  radical  transformation  has  taken  place  in  this  20th  century 
which  we  are  about  to  exit.  It  has  been  labelled  “globalization  ”,  and  del¬ 
egates  said  that  the  implications  of  this  phenomenon  “should  become  a 
central  emphasis  of  the  work  of  the  WCC”.  Through  changes  in  trans¬ 
portation,  technology,  communications,  economics  and  finance,  the 
world  and  its  creatures  are  increasingly  interdependent  and  closely  con¬ 
nected.  This  fact  is  part  of  our  lives  in  new  ways.  At  the  same  time  that 
ethnicity  and  border  consciousness  are  on  the  rise,  boundaries  we  used 
to  take  for  granted  have  been  transcended.  People  from  all  over  the 
world  hopped  on  planes  and  were  halfway  around  the  world  on  the 
African  continent  in  hours  instead  of  days  or  weeks.  Some  sent  e-mails 
to  their  friends  and  family.  They  heard  about  threats  to  Christians  in 
places  where  they  are  in  a  minority,  and  came  home  to  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers  or  see  on  cable  television  news  about  fresh  assaults.  As  the 
adopted  statement  “to  end  the  stranglehold  of  debt  on  impoverished  peo¬ 
ples”  said,  “The  social,  political  and  ecological  costs  of  the  debt  crisis 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  and  must  be  redressed.” 

It  is  hard  to  anticipate  what  all  this  means  -  for  good  and  for  ill,  espe¬ 
cially  for  increasingly  interwoven  economies,  but  delegates  firmly 
charted  the  course  for  churches  through  the  WCC  in  these  areas. 

8.  The  assembly  acknowledged,  through  the  acts  of  remembering 
during  the  Sunday  afternoon  journey  to  jubilee ,  that  the  ecumenical 
movement  must  span  the  sweep  of  past,  present  and  future.  We  are  hob¬ 
bled  unless  we  remember  our  history.  We  fade  unless  we  attend  to  com¬ 
ing  generations. 

We  have  an  ecumenical  tradition,  and  it  is  important.  At  the  same 
time,  by  seeking  (albeit  sometimes  awkwardly)  to  include  youth  in  sig¬ 
nificant  ways  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  (including  the  election  of  a  youth 
president),  the  assembly  tried  to  strengthen  its  commitment  to  cultivating 
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new  generations  of  ecumenical  leaders.  Both  are  essential  elements  in 
the  ecumenical  quest. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the  God¬ 
head.  Thus,  the  unity  of  the  churches  and  the  renewal  of  human  com¬ 
munity  are  not  options  for  the  churches.  The  challenge  is  to  find  ways, 
in  all  our  human  frailty  and  fallibility,  with  our  limited  perspectives  of 
space  and  time  and  our  inadequacies  of  structure,  to  do  the  best  possible 
now  -  to  make  it  better  into  the  future  -  to  listen  and  respond  together 
for  the  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  word  of  thanks! 

An  ecumenical  assembly  mirrors  the  ecumenical  movement.  Only 
together  can  one  hope  to  glimpse  the  whole  picture.  Thus,  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  grateful  to  all  who  shared  so  freely  their  perspectives  and  impres¬ 
sions,  both  during  and  after  the  proceedings.  Thanks  also  go  to  my  edi¬ 
torial  colleagues  Dafne  C.  Sabanes  Plou  (Spanish),  Nicholas  Lossky 
(French)  and  Klaus  Wilkens  (German).  We  met  regularly  to  confer  about 
the  structure  of  the  report  and  share  perspectives.  These  associations 
were  stimulating,  refreshing  and  enormously  helpful.  Colin  Davey, 
Rosemary  Green  and  Margot  Wahl  served  as  scribes  at  the  business  ple¬ 
naries,  gathering  accurate  names  of  speakers  and  other  details  sometimes 
difficult  to  glean.  And  we  have  been  aided  at  every  step  by  WCC  com¬ 
munications  staff  Evelyne  Corelli,  Marlin  VanElderen,  Jan  Kok  and 
Elizabeth  Visinand. 


2.  The  Theme:  “Turn  to  God  — 
Rejoice  in  Hope  ” 


2. 1 .  INTRODUCTION 

On  the  second  morning  of  the  assembly  (4  December),  lively 
African  music  drew  delegates  and  visitors  into  the  Great  Hall  for  three 
meditative  plenary  presentations  on  the  assembly  theme.  Anastasios, 
Archbishop  of  Tirana,  Durres  and  All  Albania,  explored  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  ‘'anamnesis’'  -  “remembrance”  -  for  the  church  and  the  world, 
lifting  up  the  importance  of  anamnesis  for  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Delegates  were  given  some  silent  time  to  reflect  on  his  words  before 
turning  their  attention  to  the  second  presentation.  Wanda  Deifelt,  vice¬ 
rector  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  the  Lutheran  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  Sao  Leopoldo,  Brazil,  and  a  member  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil,  spoke  about  “metanoia” 
-  “conversion”  -  naming  the  ways  that  Christians  need  to  repent.  Fol¬ 
lowing  her  reflections  selected  delegates  read,  in  different  voices  and  in 
different  languages,  passages  of  scripture  related  to  the  “jubilee  year” 
(Lev.  25:8-17,39-43).  The  third  meditation  was  given  by  Kosuke 
Koyama,  recently  retired  professor  of  ecumenical  studies  at  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  in  New  York  and  a  former  missionary  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  He  addressed  the  second  part  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  theme,  reflecting  on  how  we  can  rejoice  in  hope  in  the  face  of  so 
much  suffering  and  violence.  Delegates  then  were  invited  to  write 
down  their  reflections  and  bring  them  into  small  groups  for  discussion. 


2.2.  ANAMNESIS 

Anastasios,  Archbishop  of  Tirana,  Durres  and  All  Albania 

Celebrating,  in  the  upland  of  Harare,  the  jubilee  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  we  recall  an  adventurous  march  of  the  Christians  at  the 
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end  of  the  second  millennium.  Assemblies:  multiple  meetings,  struggles, 
successes,  failures,  enthusiasm  and  disappointment.  But  mainly  march¬ 
ing  on.  With  labour  and  pain.  With  vision  and  expectation.  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  a  landmark  turning  point  for  self-criticism  and  recom¬ 
mitment.  1 

1 .  Thousands  of  people  from  every  nation  and  cultural  tradition,  rep¬ 
resenting  hundreds  of  Christian  communities  and  millions  of  people 
from  throughout  the  world,  are  gathered  at  this  place.  The  common  link 
that  binds  all  of  us  here:  a  series  of  remembrances  of  extraordinary 
events.  But  mainly,  a  specific  remembrance,  an  anamnesis  which  is  the 
main  root  of  all  the  others. 

A  simple  reminder  of  the  themes  of  past  assemblies2  reveals  not  only 
the  conditions  and  the  spiritual  starting-point  but  also  the  longing  of  the 
quest.  During  these  days,  we  will  remember  many  aspects  of  this  adven¬ 
turous  journey,  with  a  doxological  attitude  for  all  the  good  that  God  has 
granted  us,  and  simultaneously  with  a  spirit  of  repentance  for  our  mis¬ 
takes  and  omissions.  We  will  remember  the  keystones  upon  which  our 
thinking  was  based  in  the  previous  assemblies:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  humanity,  God;  disorder,  hope,  light,  life,  freedom,  unity, 
renewal;  the  world,  the  whole  creation,  all  things. 

This  jubilee  of  the  WCC  automatically  opens  to  a  second  large  cir¬ 
cle:  the  march  of  the  church  during  two  millennia,  with  all  its  trans¬ 
forming  presence,  but  also  with  its  tragic  adventures.  This  history  is  not 
a  past  which  has  been  lost.  It  is  the  subconscious  of  what  we  experience 
today.  All  that  we  now  are  has  been  determined  by  the  events  that  took 
place  during  the  past  twenty  centuries.  A  community  without  memory  or 
with  intermittent  memory  is  fraught  with  problems  and  fragile. 

However,  this  second  circle  of  remembrances  is  encompassed  in  a 
third  circle,  of  enormous  dimensions,  which  embraces  the  entire  world, 
the  whole  of  space  and  time.  It  is  for  its  sake  that  the  two  first  circles 
exist.  The  church  steadfastly  remains  the  community  that  remembers. 
How  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  universe,  during  the  flow  of  time,  has 
guided,  protected  and  blessed  humanity,  choosing  individuals  or  entities 


1  I  shall  present  my  thoughts  on  the  theme  anamnesis  in  eight  points,  referring  symbolically  to  the 
eighth  assembly. 

2  Amsterdam  (1948):  “Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s  Design”.  Evanston  (1954):  “Christ  -  the  Hope 
of  the  World”.  New  Delhi  (1961):  “Jesus  Christ  -  the  Light  of  the  World”.  Uppsala  (1968): 
“Behold  I  Make  All  Things  New”.  Nairobi  (1975):  “Jesus  Christ  Frees  and  Unites”.  Vancouver 
(1983):  “Jesus  Christ  -  the  Life  of  the  World”.  Canberra  (1991):  “Come,  Holy  Spirit  -  Renew 
the  Whole  Creation”. 
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who  were  based  entirely  on  him.  “I  will  call  to  mind  the  deeds  of  the 
Lord;  yea,  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old”  (Ps.  76  [77]:  11).  The 
church  recalls  with  gratitude  and  draws  power  and  inspiration  as  it 
remembers.  “You  shall  remember  what  the  Lord  your  God  did”  (Deut. 
7:18)  was  the  order  God  gave  to  his  people  when  he  guided  them  from 
slavery  to  freedom.  Later,  this  paschal  event  acquired  a  new  meaning,  a 
perspective  and  dynamism  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

2.  This  entire  series  of  remembrances  leads  finally  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  anamnesis  which  defines  our  Christian  identity :  the  remembrance  of 
the  amazing  intervention  of  God  in  the  life  of  humanity.  The  remem¬ 
brance,  in  faith  and  dedication,  of  the  economy  of  God  in  Christ  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  determines  our  self-consciousness.  It  is  from  this  that  all 
other  things  begin  and  draw  their  meaning. 

We  know  that  memory  forms  a  basic  psychological  mechanism,  a 
complex  function  that  is  linked  with  human  self-consciousness  and  the 
health  of  the  human  person.  Generally,  it  may  become  less  or  more  vivid. 
In  the  former  case,  it  may  become  a  simple,  faint  remembrance  of  some 
faraway  past;  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  strengthening  of  the  memory 
through  which  the  past  becomes  present  and  defines  the  future  deci¬ 
sively.  The  whole  of  human  civilization  and  all  acquired  knowledge  are 
based  on  the  ability  to  organize  and  take  advantage  of  memory. 

This  aberration,  the  decline  of  memory,  brings  on  a  more  general 
breakdown  of  the  personality.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  prominent  professor 
at  the  University  of  Athens,  whose  memory  was  severely  damaged  in  an 
accident.  When  meeting  with  his  friends  he  used  to  say:  “You  know,  I  am 
professor  S.,  who  was  one  of  the  best  university  professors.”  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  was  in  decline.  When  one  loses  the  ability  to  remember,  one 
is  in  a  tremendous  crisis.  Very  often,  we  individual  Christians  or  Christ¬ 
ian  communities  resemble  people  or  groups  that  are  severely  wounded 
because  we  have  lost  the  vivid  remembrance  of  Christian  consciousness, 
or  we  retain  the  power  of  anamnesis  only  in  a  very  feeble  way. 

3.  The  mainstay,  which  we  steadily  keep,  remains  the  anamnesis  of 
Christ’s  redemptive  work  which  permeates  our  existence  and  continu¬ 
ously  transforms  it.  The  anamnesis  is  not  a  simple  intellectual  function; 
it  is  an  action.  It  has  an  incomparably  wider  spectrum,  which  includes 
the  element  of  thought  and  makes  it  an  existential,  personal  event.  As 
members  of  the  eucharistic  community  we  recall  again  to  consciousness 
the  economy  of  God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  incarnation, 
the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  ascension,  and  Pentecost. 
We  live  them.  We  share  in  them.  We  do  this  not  through  our  own  human 
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abilities  but  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  uncreated 
energy  of  God  which  accomplishes  the  sacraments. 

“Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me”  (Luke  22:20;  1  Cor.  1 1:24),  the  Lord 
ordered  “on  the  night  when  he  was  betrayed”  (1  Cor.  11:23).  The  con¬ 
tinuously  proceeding  divine  energy  culminates  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  which  has  for  twenty  centuries  formed  the  pivot  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian’s  worship.  In  liturgical  language,  the  term  “anamnesis”  defines  the 
core  of  the  eucharistic  anaphora,  the  consecrated  offering. 

Anamnesis  is  even  broader.  Beginning  with  Christ’s  words,  “take, 
eat;  this  is  my  body”  (Matt.  26:26;  cf.  Mark  14:23,  1  Cor.  11:24)  and 
“drink  of  it,  all  of  you;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant”  (Matt. 
26:27),  it  proceeds  to  the  offering,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  sanctification  of  the  holy  gifts  and  their  sanctification  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  completed  through  holy  communion, 
becoming  a  personal  event.  Thus,  anamnesis  becomes  an  incessant 
dynamic  turning  to  the  triune  God,  the  source  of  being;  a  grafting  into 
Christ,  a  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  orientation  that  gives  meaning 
to  our  life  and  to  our  march  within  space  and  time.  Through  the  renewal 
of  anamnesis  the  church  maintains  her  vitality  and  truth. 

4.  Anamnesis  is  celebrated  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  depend¬ 
ing  on  various  traditions  existing  within  the  cultural  frameworks  of  the 
peoples  in  the  oikoumene.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  a  magnificent  cathe¬ 
dral  in  an  Eastern  European  town.  The  cathedral  had  just  been  returned 
to  the  church  after  the  persecution.  The  liturgy  was  sensational,  with 
impressive  richness.  After  the  holy  communion,  sitting  in  a  corner,  I 
recalled  the  liturgy  I  had  experienced  some  time  earlier  in  a  hut  with  a 
straw  roof  and  a  dirt  floor  in  an  African  mountain  village.  I  asked  myself: 
Where  would  Christ  feel  more  comfortable?  There  or  here?  Where  is 
Christ’s  anamnesis  more  authentic?  The  answer  came  soon  afterwards. 
There  as  well  as  here.  Despite  the  outward  differences,  the  element  that 
determines  the  essence  of  the  events  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  mys¬ 
tical  presence  of  Christ,  our  sharing  in  his  body  and  blood,  the  peak 
which  the  believers  reach  is  just  the  same,  the  anamnesis  of  the  unique 
event,  of  the  keystone  of  universal  history  and  the  experience  of  it. 

5.  Experiencing  the  anamnesis  while  celebrating  the  divine  eucharist 
in  a  church  in  the  poor  fringes  of  a  big  city  or  in  a  church  in  Albania 
ruined  by  absolute  atheistic  persecution  or  in  a  magnificent  cathedral,  we 
stop  being  isolated  in  our  concrete  narrow  or  more  comfortable  space. 
We  enter  the  centre  of  the  most  essential  events,  which  concern  the 
whole  cosmos.  We  come  to  live  in  the  centre  of  the  world’s  history,  since 
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we  have  become  united  with  Christ,  the  Author  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Thus,  we  are  redeemed  from  whatever  form  of  captivity  we  endure  - 
whether  in  our  wealth  or  poverty,  in  our  glory  or  obscurity,  in  our  small 
or  big  egoistic  shell. 

Anamnesis  binds  us  with  the  world  in  an  essential  way.  It  places  us  in 
the  centre  of  the  world’s  proceedings,  of  its  pains,  of  its  deepest  quests. 
It  reminds  us  that  Christ’s  work  of  salvation  concerns  the  entire  world; 
it  embraces  the  whole  universe,  earth  and  heaven,  “all  things”.  The 
church,  “which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all” 
(Eph.l:23),  cannot  be  shut  in  itself  and  take  thought  only  for  itself.  The 
church  lives  “for  the  whole  world”.  With  its  prayer,  its  message,  its  inter¬ 
ests,  its  action,  it  embraces  all  the  pains  of  humanity,  the  exploitation  of 
individuals  or  groups,  the  multifaceted  oppression  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  local  clashes,  the  global  financial  unrest  and  injustice,  and 
deepening  ecological  threats.  The  church  offers  the  holy  gifts  “in  all  and 
for  all”. 

6.  Of  course,  there  exists  always  and  everywhere  a  great  danger  for 
the  anamnesis  to  become  a  mere  simple  celebration,  cut  off  from  life, 
from  everyday  action,  from  our  wider  planning.  We  often  share  in  the 
liturgy,  but  nevertheless  continue  in  injustice  and  among  our  passions, 
with  egoism  defining  our  life.  Anamnesis  does  not  act  in  a  magical  way. 
It  needs  to  have  an  uninterrupted  extension  within  life,  to  fertilize  it,  to 
radiate  through  our  behaviour,  to  offer  criteria  for  our  plans,  to  illumi¬ 
nate  our  decisions,  to  support  our  acts.  All  of  us  who  share  consciously 
in  the  liturgy,  the  remembrance  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  must  return  to  our  daily  routine  in  order  to  continue  another  type 
of  liturgy,  “a  liturgy  after  the  liturgy”  (a  motto  proposed  in  Etchzmiadzin 
in  1975)  on  the  daily  altar  of  our  personal  responsibility,  to  perform  our 
duty  in  the  local  setting,  looking  with  a  universal  perspective. 

All  the  ptoblems  that  worry  humanity  today  in  this  new  period  of 
globalization,  all  the  issues  that  concern  us  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
are  illuminated  by  this  anamnesis  with  a  particular  light  -  the  light  of 
Christ  s  truth,  love  and  sacrifice;  with  a  quiet  optimism,  as  defined  in  the 
Beatitudes  (Matt.  5:3-12);  with  the  decision  for  a  sacrificial  diakonia, 
without  being  anxious  about  how  we  might  become  a  majority,  without 
the  anguished  pursuit  of  worldly  power. 

Anamnesis  has  a  dynamism  of  metanoia  and  purification.  Various 
complexities  push  us  into  conventional  behaviour,  into  arrogance,  into 
hypocrisy,  into  various  self-centred  expectations.  Anamnesis  brings  us 
back  to  what  is  essential  and  true.  Without  absolute  obedience  to  the  will 
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of  God,  without  a  readiness  for  sacrifice,  without  purity  of  heart,  without 
unselfishness  and  courageous  love,  the  uniqueness  of  Christians  is  lost. 

In  the  ecumenical  movement,  we  are  often  misguided  by  such  cur¬ 
rents.  We  speak  about  many  issues  while  forgetting  the  essential  element 
of  our  identity:  living  the  anamnesis  in  the  certainty  that  our  power  does 
not  come  from  our  own  projects  and  decisions,  but  is  found  in  how  God 
acts  in  us  through  his  church.  Change  of  mind,  change  of  life,  turning 
towards  God  -  these  mean  renewal  on  the  basis  of  the  unique  and  eter¬ 
nal  model  which  the  crucified  and  resurrected  Lord  has  left  us.  When  we 
establish  our  programmes,  the  starting  point,  the  standard  reference,  can 
only  be  anamnesis,  the  culmination  of  the  love  of  God  for  the  world. 
Experiencing  it  together  with  all  that  follows  it  makes  us  living  cells  of 
the  church,  his  mystical  body.  This  is  what  distinguishes  us  from  all 
other  human  entities  and  human  organisms,  what  purifies  us  from  all 
other  dangerous  mingling. 

7.  Anamnesis  does  not  simply  refer  to  the  past.  It  makes  present  the 
past  and  the  future.  Being  a  return  into  the  centre  of  our  consciousness, 
of  the  work  of  him  “who  is  and  who  was  and  who  is  to  come”  (Rev.  1 :8), 
the  eternal  and  timeless,  anamnesis  supersedes  classical  categories  of 
created  time.  “For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  you 
proclaim  the  Lord’s  death  until  he  comes”  (1  Cor.  11:26).  “Remember¬ 
ing...  the  second  glorious  coming”  (Liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom) 
opens  our  horizon  to  the  eschata,  to  what  is  coming.  In  the  eucharist,  the 
events  to  come  are  named  “already  completed”,  because  Christ,  who  is 
“the  offerer  and  the  offered”,  “is  above  space  and  time  and  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  created  things”  (Clement  of  Alexandria).  This  opens  our 
souls  towards  the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  things  will  be  recapitulated 
in  Christ  (Eph.  1:9-12). 

8.  Thus,  anamnesis  becomes  a  source  of  doxology  for  all  wonders  the 
God  of  love  has  done  within  the  history  of  the  world,  a  spring  of  grati¬ 
tude  “for  his  inexpressible  gift”  (2  Cor.  9:15),  a  fountain  of  joy  and  exul¬ 
tation  as  we  share  in  the  festivity  and  the  triumph  of  the  saints,  of  those 
who  experienced  anamnesis  with  all  their  being.  Anamnesis  offers 
enlightenment,  so  that  we  can  stand  with  respect  and  authentic  love  in 
front  of  each  person  and  people,  before  the  entire  world.  It  gives  us  resis¬ 
tance  for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future  and  determination  to  face 
the  new  challenges  that  will  rise  up  in  front  of  us. 

In  this  way,  anamnesis  becomes  renewal,  an  opening  of  the  existence 
to  space  and  time.  It  places  us  in  the  heart  of  history  and  creation  -  so 
that  we  really  become  truly  ecumenical,  contemporary  and  universal. 
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2.3.  METANOIA 

Wanda  Deifelt 

There  are  times,  although  perhaps  not  sufficient,  when  humanity 
realizes  the  need  for  true  conversion,  for  changing  around  and  starting 
anew.  These  moments,  in  which  God  breaks  into  history,  not  only  remind 
us  that  we  have  broken  away  from  the  divine,  but  also  that  in  sinfulness 
we  have  essentially  lost  our  humanity.  By  losing  touch  with  that  which 
makes  us  human  we  become  insensitive  towards  the  needs  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours  and  ourselves. 

Metanoia,  conversion,  makes  us  come  to  terms  with  the  ambiguity  of 
human  existence:  we  are  saints  and  sinners  at  the  same  time.  We  have  the 
capacity  for  goodness  and  generosity  and  love.  But  we  also  have  the 
potential  for  evil,  selfishness  and  hatred.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  we 
easily  give  in  to  the  arguments  of  self-preservation  and  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo.  We  forget  to  dare.  It  is  always  staggering  to  realize  how 
easily  we  as  Christians  comply  with  the  standards  of  this  world.  The  pas¬ 
sion  for  justice,  the  capacity  to  take  risks  and  rehearse  more  egalitarian 
relations  among  us  has  long  been  domesticated. 

As  human  beings,  we  are  always  at  the  crossroads  between  change 
and  accommodation.  Yet  we  also  long  for  a  different  reality.  We  miss  and 
feel  homesick  for  something  that  cannot  be  reached  through  our  own 
efforts.  This  search  is  better  translated  in  the  words  of  Nelle  Morton:  “I 
came  to  know  that  home  was  not  a  place.  Home  is  a  movement,  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  relationship,  a  state  where  people  seek  to  be  ‘their  own’,  and 
increasingly  responsible  for  the  world.”  This  is  our  feeling  towards  the 
reality  of  the  reign  of  God:  a  situation  of  justice,  peace,  reconnection  and 
reconciliation.  We  long  for  something  that  exists  but  is  not  yet  fully  -  a 
reality  that  can  only  be  established  through  God,  in  Jesus  Christ  and  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  will  bring  us  home. 

Thus,  as  prodigal  children  returning  home,  we  repent.  We  repent, 
first,  of  the  way  we  perceive  God.  Chico  Cesar,  a  Brazilian  song-writer 
and  musician,  sings  with  his  Afro  beat:  “There  are  people  who  don’t 
leave  God  alone,  who  treat  God  as  their  personal  employee.  These 
people  are  the  devil  and  make  God’s  life  hell.”  We  repent  of  our 
attempts  to  domesticate  God  and  define  God’s  greatness  with  our  lim¬ 
ited  language  and  experience.  We  confess  that  we  use  God’s  name  to 
justify  human  affairs.  Thus  we  pray:  “ Your  will  be  done  in  heaven  as  it 
is  on  earth.” 
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We  also  repent  of  the  way  we  perceive  our  fellow  human  beings. 
According  to  the  Genesis  narrative,  God  created  male  and  female  in 
God’s  image.  All  human  beings  reflect  the  divine  image,  independent 
of  class,  race,  caste,  gender,  age  or  sexual  preference.  If  we  look  into 
each  other’s  eyes,  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  divine.  When  human 
relationship  is  broken,  we  can  no  longer  face  each  other,  look  into 
another  person’s  eyes.  Either  we  look  from  above,  in  a  position  of 
power,  or  we  look  from  below,  as  we  experience  powerlessness.  To  look 
into  the  eyes  of  another  human  being  is  to  occupy  the  same  space  and 
stand  as  equals.  Metanoia  is  conversion  to  otherness.  The  strange  and 
unfamiliar  are  placed  under  the  protective  wings  of  God,  under  the  cross 
of  Christ. 

Thus  we  are  invited  to  live  out  our  solidarity  with  one  another,  being 
the  extended  arms  of  Christ  in  all-encompassing  embrace.  We  are  asked 
to  be  in  solidarity  with  AIDS  victims.  There  are  now  more  than  33  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  world  infected  by  the  HIV  virus,  and  in  Africa  alone 
there  are  22  million.  Half  of  the  HIV-infected  are  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24,  leading  us  to  think  about  the  future  of  our  youth.  We  are  asked 
to  repent  of  our  passivity  towards  famine,  war,  the  massacre  of  indigen¬ 
ous  populations  and  the  death  of  millions  of  children  who  do  not  have 
access  to  adequate  drinking  water  or  health  care. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  millennium,  it  is  with  shame  that  we 
look  at  the  economic  disparities  among  human  beings  and  nations.  Waste 
and  scarcity  are  neighbours.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  a  few  people 
flooded  by  the  amount  of  material  things  they  acquire;  on  the  other,  there 
is  a  multitude  of  dispossessed,  whose  life  is  defined  as  “less”:  jobless, 
landless,  homeless,  voiceless,  powerless  -  in  short,  everything  that 
makes  the  poor  person  less  than  a  human  being. 

It  is  said  that  the  20th  century  is  the  great  century  of  women.  Never 
before  now  have  so  many  women  had  as  much  access  to  legal  rights, 
education,  property,  leadership  in  church  and  society.  The  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  even  declared  1988-98  to  be  the  “Ecumenical  Decade  of 
Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women”.  However,  women  and  girls  con¬ 
tinue  to  face  the  hardships  of  discrimination,  violence,  prostitution, 
mutilation  and  rape.  In  many  cultures  and  societies  women  are  still  not 
perceived  as  full  human  beings,  with  potentials  to  develop  and  gifts  to 
share,  as  children  of  God  called  into  communion.  From  the  Decade 
reports,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  was  really  a  decade  of  solidarity 
of  the  churches  with  women,  or  if  it  was  a  decade  of  solidarity  of  women 
with  other  women. 
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We  repent  of  the  way  we  perceive  nature  and  treat  God’s  creation.  We 
recognize  how  little  effect  our  gestures  towards  a  more  hospitable  envi¬ 
ronment  have  had,  in  light  of  the  pervading  omnicide  that  kills  not  only 
human  beings,  but  animals,  plants  and  the  whole  ecological  system.  We 
presume  that,  as  human  beings,  we  are  at  the  centre  of  creation,  having 
been  given  power  to  subdue  and  dominate  the  earth.  However,  we  are 
co-dependent.  After  all,  God  did  not  even  have  a  separate  day  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  humanity  but  made  Adam  in  the  same  day  and  right  next  to  “cat¬ 
tle  and  creeping  things  and  beasts”  (Gen.  1:24). 

Although  we  include  repentance  in  our  worship,  do  we  really  grasp 
its  meaning?  Many  of  us  feel  “clean”  because  we  have  done  nothing 
wrong.  Sometimes,  however,  we  sin  not  by  what  we  have  done  but  by 
what  we  have  left  undone.  We  sin  by  omission,  not  only  by  commission. 
Let  us  not  wash  our  hands  like  Pilate,  and  pretend  that  our  cleanness  is 
purity  of  heart.  Instead,  let  us  dare  to  prophesy  and  to  get  dirt  on  our 
hands:  the  dirt  of  the  slums,  of  the  poor  people,  of  the  children  who  sleep 
on  the  streets,  of  the  teenagers  who  are  thrown  into  prostitution  by  sex 
tourism,  of  drug  addicts  who  find  no  meaning  for  their  lives.  Let  us  risk 
getting  dirt  on  our  hands  by  reaching  out  and  holding  the  hand  of  the 
other,  the  one  who  displaces  us  from  our  truths  and  certainties.  Then  we 
will  realize  that  the  other  is  the  holy  with  the  face  of  God. 

Thus,  we  turn  to  God,  to  the  divine  in  us,  to  the  divine  in  others  and  to 
the  divine  in  nature.  Turning  to  God  is  also  turning  towards  humanity  and 
acknowledging  the  suffering,  pain  and  death  that  mark  our  times. 
Metanoia  brings  tears  to  our  eyes.  We  recognize  how  fragile  human  beings 
are,  how  much  we  need  God’s  grace  and  love.  The  Spanish  poet  Leon 
Felipe,  after  his  life-long  exile  in  Mexico,  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday  about  the  courage  of  reaching  one’s  limit  with  tears  in  one’s 
eyes:  “When  my  eyes  reach  it,  the  function  of  my  eyes  will  no  longer  be 
of  crying  but  of  seeing.  All  the  light  in  the  universe,  the  divine,  the  poetic, 
that  which  we  seek,  we  will  see  though  the  window  of  some  shed  tears.” 

We  see  the  world  through  our  tears.  To  see  with  tears  in  our  eyes  is 
to  recognize  that  we  can  see  only  partially:  we  stand  on  the  side  of  those 
who  are  suffering.  To  see  with  blurred  eyes  is  not  to  be  absent  from  this 
world.  Like  Mary  Magdalene,  weeping  outside  the  tomb.  Her  shed  tears 
identified  her  with  the  one  who  was  persecuted,  and  died  on  the  cross. 
To  weep  for  and  with  the  suffering  is  to  place  ourselves  on  their  side,  and 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  that  position.  It  is  to  announce,  with  Paul, 
that  death  does  not  prevail,  but  the  integrity  of  God’s  creation,  through 
resurrection. 
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As  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  to  come,  we  call  upon  the  people  to  turn  to 
God  and  rejoice  in  hope,  testifying  here  and  now  that  signs  of  the  reign 
of  God  are  already  present  in  our  midst.  The  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
exist  because  of  your  effort  or  mine.  It  exists  because  of  God.  We  as 
Christians  are  invited  to  be  signs  of  this  kingdom  in  our  midst,  being  the 
prophetic  voice  of  our  times.  What  message  do  we  give  to  the  world 
when  Christians  cannot  speak  with  one  voice  against  the  injustices  of  our 
times?  Why  do  we  as  Christians  spend  so  much  time  and  energy  on  the 
issues  that  separate  us  as  individuals  and  as  churches?  Our  times  demand 
a  much  stronger  statement  from  us:  they  demand  that  we  take  risks  and 
be  passionately  in  love  with  life,  and  life  in  abundance. 

When  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  started,  fifty  years  ago,  the 
issues  to  be  addressed  were  clear.  Reconciliation  and  reconstruction  after 
the  two  European  wars  of  this  century  was  an  imperative.  It  was  a  time 
for  healing,  for  repairing  the  injustice  towards  those  persecuted  under 
the  Nazi  regime.  Nowadays,  as  much  as  in  that  time,  we  need  prophetic 
voices,  voices  of  reconciliation  and  vision  towards  the  future.  However, 
with  much  regret,  we  realize  that  prophesying  has  gradually  been 
replaced  by  profiteering.  Sometimes,  profits  are  much  more  valued  in 
our  churches  than  prophets  are,  and  the  cooperative  spirit  among  our¬ 
selves  has  given  place  to  competition.  For  this,  we  as  churches  should 
also  repent. 

God  breaks  into  history  to  be  crucified.  As  Christians,  we  see  the 
world  from  the  perspective  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  We  see  the  world  with 
tears  in  our  eyes  because  we  feel  the  pain  and  the  suffering  of  the  world. 
Nothing  can  be  more  radical  than  saying  “I  believe  in  Christ”  while 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  This  is  the  deep  commitment  of  God 
with  humanity,  a  God  that  does  not  turn  God’s  back  on  us  or  judge  us 
according  to  our  merits,  but  finds  us  where  we  are  and  reaches  out  a  gra¬ 
cious  hand  to  embrace  us,  inviting  us  back  into  fellowship. 

The  crosses  made  in  El  Salvador  symbolize  this  new  dimension  of 
reconnecting  to  God  and  the  others.  In  lively  colours,  they  show  God’s 
presence  in  the  midst  of  the  poor,  the  simple  and  the  outcast.  The  suffer¬ 
ing  of  Christ  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  repent  and  say:  no  longer  is  suf¬ 
fering  acceptable.  We  can  celebrate  the  fruits  of  reconciliation  with  God 
and  one  another  as  we  would  savour  the  first  fruits  of  a  harvest.  The 
fruits  of  repentance  are  justice,  freedom,  peace,  equality,  respect  and  dig¬ 
nity  for  all  of  God’s  children.  So,  then,  we  are  invited  to  turn  to  God  - 
confessing  our  sins  and  setting  the  path  of  justice  straight  again  -  and  to 
rejoice  in  hope. 
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2.4.  REJOICE  IN  HOPE 

Kosuke  Koyama 

“Rejoice  in  Hope.”  How  strange  this  sounds!  How  are  we  to  “eat” 
this  message  (Jer.  15:16)7  We  live  in  a  world  so  shattered  and  broken  by 
violence.  The  “whole  inhabited  world”  (oikoumene)  is  full  of  the  des¬ 
perately  poor,  starving  children,  people  uprooted  from  their  homes,  and 
innocent  victims  of  war  and  ethnic  conflict.  The  threat  of  nuclear  extinc¬ 
tion  still  hangs  like  a  cloud  on  our  horizon  and  our  planet  is  in  the  grip 
of  an  ecological  crisis.  How  can  we  rejoice  in  hope? 

Our  everyday  perception  of  joy  and  hope  fails  to  comprehend  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  this  message  of  hope  in  which  we  can  rejoice. 
The  mystery  is  of  a  compassionate  God  who  embraces  the  world.  The 
more  desperate  the  world  becomes,  the  more  intimate  and  determined 
becomes  the  life-sustaining  embrace  of  God.  This  is  our  faith.  This  is 
where  we  stand.  “Rejoice  in  hope”  rings  out  “throughout  the  land  to  all 
its  inhabitants”  from  the  compassionate  God  (see  Lev.  25:10).  We  hear 
God’s  word:  “Remove  the  sandals  from  your  feet,  for  the  place  on  which 
you  are  standing  is  holy  ground”  (Ex.  3:5).  The  whole  world  is  now  holy 
ground.  We  remove  our  sandals.  Grace  is  barefoot. 

Our  thoughts  turn  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  himself  was  homeless.  “...  The 
Son  of  Man  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head”  (Luke  9:58,  2:7).  God’s 
embrace  of  the  world  has  become  passionate  in  this  homeless  Son  of 
Man.  No  one  is  more  homeless  than  the  crucified  Jesus.  Jesus  -  crucified 
-  barefoot  -  the  shattered,  broken  Christ  -  speaks  to  the  shattered,  bro¬ 
ken  world.  The  cross  is  the  most  holy  ground  before  which  the  very  san¬ 
dals  of  God  are  removed.  “O  sometimes  it  causes  me  to  tremble,  trem¬ 
ble,  tremble.  Were  you  there  when  they  crucified  my  Lord?”  In  this 
evangelical  space  “we  may  be  knocked  down  but  we  are  never  knocked 
out!”  (2  Cor.  4:9,  J.B.  Phillips).  This  space  is  nurtured  and  maintained  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  whose  name  is  Compassion.  This  is  the  space  in  which 
the  eighth  assembly  of  the  WCC,  by  the  grace  of  God,  finds  itself. 

The  call  to  “rejoice  in  hope”  begins  with  the  “impassioned  God”  (Ex. 
20:5,  Jewish  Bible).  There  is  a  painful  relationship  between  the  world 
and  this  God  who  embraces  it.  Through  the  ancient  prophet  Hosea,  God 
says:  “My  mind  is  turning  over  inside  me.  My  emotions  are  agitated  all 
together”  (1 1:8,  Anchor  Bible).  Israel  is  found  to  be  unfaithful.  But  God 
refuses  to  give  her  up.  The  world  is  unfaithful.  But  God  refuses  to  give 
it  up.  God  is  caught  in  a  dilemma.  God  is  in  distress,  a  distress  sharpened 
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3y  love.  The  mystery  of  our  theme,  “rejoice  in  hope”,  is  hidden  in  this 
extraordinary  story  of  God’s  inner  life. 

Is  hope  related  to  the  future?  Yes.  But  even  more  it  is  related  to  love, 
dope  is  not  a  time  story.  It  is  a  love  story.  “We  shall  overcome  someday ” 
neans  “we  shall  overcome  by  the  power  of  compassion ”.  The  gospel 
lares  to  place  love  above  time.  All  the  healing  stories  of  the  gospels,  and 
ultimately  the  confession  of  the  faith  that  “the  third  day  he  rose  again 
Tom  the  dead”  (the  Apostles’  Creed),  point  to  this  awesome  truth.  Hope 
s  impassioned  by  love  as  is  every  healing  word  of  Jesus.  “Stand  up,  take 
/our  mat  and  go  to  your  home”  (Mark  2:11).  Remember!  The  one  who 
;ays  this  is  homeless,  and  he  embodies  fully  the  God  who  embraces  the 
vorld.  How  impassioned  the  whole  situation  is!  If  God  is  found  in  sheol 
“cold  storage”)  as  the  Psalmist  says,  then  sheol  will  melt  in  the  heat  of 
he  compassionate  God  (139:8).  Was  not  the  Birmingham  City  Jail  made 
lot  by  the  impassioned  hope  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  when  he  was 
mprisoned  there?  What  is  hope  if  it  is  not  inspired  by  love?  What  is  the 
leld  of  love  if  it  is  not  the  whole  inhabited  world?  Hope  is  a  hot  love 
itory. 

Is  hope  about  that  which  is  not  seen?  Yes.  “Hope  that  is  seen  is  not 
lope.  For  who  hopes  for  what  is  seen?”  (Rom.  8:24).  “Although  you 
lave  not  seen  him,  you  love  him...”  (1  Pet.  1:8).  But  hope  is  rooted  in 
‘what  we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  what  we  have 
ooked  at  and  touched  with  our  hands”  (1  John  1:1).  What  is  love  if  it 
emains  invisible  and  intangible?  “Those  who  do  not  love  a  brother  or 
lister  whom  they  have  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  they  have  not  seen” 
1  John  4:20).  The  devastating  poverty  in  which  millions  of  children  live 
s  visible.  Racism  is  visible.  Machine  guns  are  visible.  Slums  are  visible. 
Starved  bodies  are  visible.  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  glar- 
ngly  visible.  Our  response  to  these  realities  must  be  visible.  Grace  can- 
lot  function  in  a  world  of  invisibility. 

Yet,  in  our  world  the  rulers  try  to  make  invisible  “the  alien,  the 
)rphan,  and  the  widow”  (Jer.  7:6;  see  Ex.  22:22,  Ps.  82:3,  Mark  12:40, 
fames  1:27),  and  the  “hungry,  thirsty,  stranger,  naked,  sick  and  impris- 
)ned”  (Matt.  25:31-46).  This  is  violence.  The  gospel  insists  on  visibility 
-  the  emaciated  bodies  of  starved  children  must  remain  visible  to  the 
vorld.  There  is  a  connection  between  invisibility  and  violence.  People, 
>ecause  of  the  dignity  of  the  image  of  God  they  embody,  must  remain 
ieen.  Faith,  hope  and  love  are  not  vital  except  in  “what  is  seen”.  The  ecu- 
nenical  movement  seeks  the  visible  unity  of  the  churches.  Was  not  God 
visible  in  Jesus  Christ  (John  1:18,  14:9)?  The  gospel  sees  the  mystery  of 
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salvation  in  what  is  seen.  Religions  seem  to  raise  up  the  invisible  and 
despise  what  is  visible.  But  it  is  the  “hear,  see,  touch”  gospel  that  can 
nurture  the  hope  which  is  free  from  deception. 

The  one  God  embraces  the  one  world  which  speaks  more  than  7000 
dialects  and  languages.  God  is  open  to  all  cultures  and  nations.  “Blessed 
be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel 
my  heritage”  (Isa.  19:25).  How  many  languages  does  God  speak?  All 
of  them!  No  people  can  speak  an  isolated  language,  and  have  an  exclu¬ 
sive  self-identity.  All  peoples  are  webbed.  The  church  is  in  the  world 
and  the  world  is  in  the  church.  God’s  word  to  the  church  is  God’s  word 
to  the  world.  There  are  no  “two  words”  of  God,  one  for  the  church  and 
another  for  the  world.  The  one  world  listens  to  Christ’s  words  to  “the 
goats”  and  to  “the  sheep”  (Matt.  25:31-46).  In  the  hearing  of  the  one 
world  Jesus  exclaimed:  “I  watched  Satan  fall  from  heaven  like  a  flash 
of  lightning”  (Luke  10:18).  When  God  embraces  this  one  world  with 
compassion,  the  world  becomes  “upside  down”  (Acts  17:6).  What  a 
commotion! 

Listen  to  Jesus’  commotion-filled  parable:  “But  while  he  was  still  far 
off,  his  father  saw  him  and  was  filled  with  compassion;  he  ran  and  put 
his  arms  around  him  and  kissed  him”  (Luke  15:20).  A  running  God! 
What  can  we  make  of  the  Centre  God  who  runs  out  to  the  periphery? 
While  we  are  puzzled,  the  periphery  becomes  the  centre!  The  light 
shines  from  the  periphery,  not  from  the  centre.  From  “the  stone  that  the 
builders  rejected”  comes  salvation  (Mark  12:10).  What  an  unexpected 
commotion!  “Quickly,  bring  out  a  robe  —  the  best  one  -  and  put  it  on 
him;  put  a  ring  on  his  finger  and  sandals  on  his  feet...  And  get  the  fatted 
calf...  Grace  causes  commotion,  not  tranquillity.  The  church  is  the  body 
ol  Christ  who  runs  to  welcome  the  broken  world.  Our  hope,  by  nature, 
is  not  tranquil,  it  is  commotion-ful.  The  apostolic  “rejoice  in  hope”  is 
known  in  this  world  turned  “upside  down”  by  the  running  God. 

It  is  the  task  ol  theology  to  paint  this  grace-impelled  commotion  —  to 
make  it  visible.  Ministry  is  to  “bring  out  a  robe,  quickly”.  The  commo¬ 
tion-event  ushered  in  by  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  gospel.  The 
commotion  is  not  pain-free.  The  followers  of  Christ  can  have  different 
views  and  convictions  about  some  of  the  issues  that  confront  us  today, 
even  while  they  participate  together  in  sincere  Bible  study  and  devoted 
worship.  With  sincerity  and  devotion  we  are  called  to  place  our  views 
and  convictions  under  the  light  of  the  compassionate  God  who  embraces 

the  world.  In  theology  and  in  ministry,  we  must  become  “barefoot”  and 
“homeless”. 
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“Rejoice  in  hope”  says  the  homeless  apostle  (Rom.  12:12;  1  Cor. 
4:11).  He  continues:  “extend  hospitality  to  strangers”  (Rom.  12:13).  He 
is  in  line  with  the  ecumenism  of  Jeremiah:  “Seek  the  welfare  of  the  city... 
for  in  its  welfare  you  will  find  your  welfare”  (29:7).  The  gospel  of  the 
Compassionate  Spirit  admonishes  us  to  rejoice  with  the  strangers,  with 
the  world.  The  world  is  not  just  “goats”.  “See,  I  am  sending  you  out  like 
sheep  into  the  midst  of  wolves”  -  this  is  not  an  absolute,  fixed  truth 
(Matt.  10:16).  The  Spirit  of  God  embraces  the  world  of  the  “goats  and 
sheep”.  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  near” 
(Mark  1:15).  To  rephrase  John’s  gospel:  “God  came  to  what  was  God’s 
own,  and  God’s  own  received  God  joyously!”  (see  1:11).  This  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  rejoicing  in  hope.  The  rejoicing  of  a  private  and  exclusive 
community  fails  to  invite  all  to  hope.  That  is  not  the  gospel.  Hope  with 
all  creation,  and  rejoice  with  all  creation!  What  a  far-reaching  horizon 
(Ps.  139:7-10)! 

This  horizon  is  not  a  hallucination.  For  God  no  one  is  a  stranger. 
Every  person  -  whatever  his  or  her  cultural,  religious,  racial,  political 
identity  -  is  known  to  God  as  an  irreplaceable  and  incomparable  person. 
This  is  the  root  of  God’s  wholesome  ecumenism.  But  when  our  actions 
say  “I  am  not  my  brother’s  keeper”  (Gen.  4:9)  -  the  clearest  most  under¬ 
standable  expression  of  sin  -  we  treat  God  as  a  stranger.  To  say  “I  am  not 
my  brother’s  keeper”  is  to  look  upon  others  as  pollution.  This  destroys 
the  foundation  for  hope  for  the  world.  “Rejoice  in  hope”  is  to  “love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself’.  If  hope  is  not  experienced  now,  it  may  not  be 
experienced  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  love  our  neighbours  unless  we  are  open  to  being  loved  by 
our  neighbours.  We  cannot  extend  hospitality  to  strangers  unless  we 
accept  hospitality  from  strangers.  The  gospel  upholds  this  two-way  traf¬ 
fic.  One-way  traffic  breeds  self-righteousness,  “...a  woman  came  with  an 
alabaster  jar  of  very  costly  ointment  of  nard,  and  she  broke  open  the  jar 
and  poured  the  ointment  on  his  head”.  Deeply  impressed  by  this  hospi¬ 
tality  -  even  as  it  causes  a  considerable  commotion  among  onlookers  - 
Jesus  accepts  and  commends  her.  “Truly  I  tell  you,  wherever  the  good 
news  is  proclaimed  in  the  whole  world,  what  she  has  done  will  be  told 
in  remembrance  of  her”  (see  Mark  14:3-10). 

“Rejoice  in  hope”  is  an  “upside-down”  possibility.  It  lives  today  in 
the  commotion  caused  by  grace.  The  biblical  mystery  is  not  tranquil.  It 
is  impassioned.  It  is  about  the  homeless  Jesus  who  embraces  everyone 
by  going  to  the  periphery.  Therefore,  cantate  domino ,  for  “the  light 
shines  in  the  darkness  and  the  darkness  has  not  overcome  it”  (John  1:5). 
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Past,  Present  and  Future 


3.1.  INTRODUCTION 

One  purpose  of  an  assembly  is  to  receive  and  respond  to  an 
accounting  of  what  the  churches  have  done  together  through  the 
WCC  since  they  last  met.  The  report  From  Canberra  to  Harare  was 
included  in  advance  materials  mailed  to  delegates.  This  53-page  text, 
which  included  illustrative  photographs,  gave  highlights  of  the  work 
of  the  General  Secretariat  and  the  four  units  of  the  WCC  (unity  and 
renewal;  churches  in  mission  -  health,  education,  witness;  justice, 
peace  and  creation;  sharing  and  service).  On  Friday,  4  December, 
delegates  heard  reports  from  the  moderator,  the  general  secretary, 
and  the  Finance  Committee.  On  Monday,  7  December,  delegates 
were  invited  to  attend  a  hearing  on  one  of  the  units  or  the  General 
Secretariat.  Members  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  were 
distributed  among  the  hearings,  enabling  them  to  prepare  the  part  of 
their  report  assessing  the  work  of  the  WCC  in  these  areas  since  the 
Canberra  assembly. 

3.2.  REPORT  OF  THE  MODERATOR 

Aram  I,  Catholicos  of  Cilicia 

1.  As  we  meet  today  as  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  second  assembly  of  the  WCC  in 
Evanston,  in  1954.  Meeting  at  a  time  of  fear  and  despair,  and  confronta¬ 
tion  between  East  and  West,  the  Assembly  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
churches  and  the  world  “to  turn  from  our  ways  to  God’s  way”  and 
“rejoice  in  hope”.1 

'  yisseEEH?°ft’  ed-’  The  Evanston  Report:  The  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 

Churches,  1954,  London,  SCM,  1955,  p.l. 
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These  words  are  more  than  appropriate  44  years  later  at  this  critical 
point  of  history  as  we  come  together  under  darker  clouds  of  uncertainty 
and  hopelessness,  in  a  world  threatened  ecologically,  spiritually  and 
morally,  to  challenge  the  churches  and  the  world  to  “Turn  to  God  - 
Rejoice  in  Hope”. 

2.  Unprecedented  and  far-reaching  changes  have  marked  the  history 
of  humankind  since  we  met  in  Canberra  (1991).  Ideologies  have  col¬ 
lapsed,  barriers  have  been  destroyed,  apartheid  has  almost  disappeared. 
Yet,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  not  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  justice,  peace 
and  reconciliation.  The  world  remains  broken,  divided,  threatened. 
These  radical  and  rapid  changes  and  the  emergence  of  complex  realities 
have  had  direct  repercussions  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the  churches,  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  the  work  of  the  WCC. 

3.  In  fact,  the  period  extending  from  Canberra  to  Harare  has  been 
marked  for  the  Council  by  a  number  of  significant  programmatic 
achievements,  a  considerable  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  Council, 
acute  financial  instability  and  multiple  and  diverse  challenges  coming 
from  the  churches  and  societies.  In  spite  of  enormous  and  unpredictable 
difficulties  the  Council  has  carried  out  its  work  with  a  profound  sense  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  within  the  mandate  given  by  the  Can¬ 
berra  assembly.  Before  I  turn  to  the  actual  work  of  the  Council,  I  invite 
you  all  to  remember,  in  a  moment  of  silent  prayer,  the  “great  cloud  of 
witnesses”  who,  coming  from  different  churches  and  regions,  brought 
their  important  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  ecumenical  values  and 
goals.  These  ecumenical  witnesses  will  always  remain  with  us  in  our 
common  ecumenical  pilgrimage.  The  work  of  the  Council  is  an  indivis¬ 
ible  whole  to  which  each  person  or  body  brings  active  participation  and 
makes  a  specific  input.  At  this  point,  I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  vice¬ 
moderators  and  myself,  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  deep  appreci¬ 
ation  to  the  former  general  secretary,  Dr  Emilio  Castro,  to  the  present 
general  secretary,  Dr  Konrad  Raiser,  to  all  members  of  the  outgoing  cen¬ 
tral  and  executive  committees,  to  commissions,  committees,  working 
groups  and  Council  staff  who  have  significantly  contributed  to  the 
implementation  of  programmes  and  policies  set  by  the  Canberra  assem¬ 
bly. 

4.  The  central  committee  has  been  the  magnet  around  which  the 
Council’s  life  and  programmatic  activities  are  organized  and  developed. 
Since  Canberra,  the  central  committee  has  met  five  times.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  meetings,  each  of  which  had  a  flavour  of  its  own,  was 
excellent  and  participation  was  serious.  The  WCC  is  a  council  of 
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churches.  The  member  churches,  through  their  delegates,  elected  us  to 
implement  their  decisions.  The  Council’s  role  is  to  be  the  churches’  ser¬ 
vant.  Therefore,  the  assembly  is  the  proper  context  in  which  to  give 
account  of  our  work  and  to  analyze  the  Council’s  stewardship.  In  fact, 
our  long  and  complex  journey  from  Canberra  to  Harare  cannot  be  con¬ 
densed  in  a  brief  moderator’s  report.  The  report  From  Canberra  to 
Harare  and  the  Assembly  Workbook  provide  a  full  and  illustrated 
account  and  a  helpful  overview  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Council 
over  the  past  seven  years.  Through  an  intensive  process  of  hearings  as 
well  as  through  the  Padare  you  will  be  given  ample  opportunity  in  these 
days  to  assess  the  Council’s  work  in  all  its  dimensions,  aspects  and 
manifestations. 

5.  My  report  will  be  composed  of  two  parts.  In  part  I  (paras  6-46),  I 
will  evaluate  critically  the  programmatic  work  of  the  Council  by  high¬ 
lighting  some  key  areas  of  involvement,  indicating  the  emerging  trends, 
and  spelling  out  their  impact  on  member  churches.  In  part  II  (paras  47- 
71),  I  will  discuss  the  significance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  WCC,  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  I  will  attempt  to  bring  into  focus  some  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  perspectives  emerging  from  these  two  jubilees  for  the  life  of 
our  churches  and  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  And,  as  a 
conclusion,  I  will  share  with  you  a  few  personal  thoughts  pertaining  to 
the  theme  of  this  assembly  to  discern  our  ecumenical  journey. 


I 

KEY  INVOLVEMENTS  AND  EMERGING  TRENDS 

6.  The  process  that  came  to  be  known  as  “Towards  a  Common 
Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC”  (CUV),  embarked  upon  in  1989, 
became  the  major  initiative  of  the  period  under  consideration.  It  led  the 
Council  into  two  comprehensive  processes  of  internal  restructuring  and 
programmatic  prioritization.  The  first  restructuring  took  place  in  1991, 
right  after  Canberra,  and  divided  the  programmatic  work  of  the  WCC 
into  tour  units:  Unity  and  Renewal;  Churches  in  Mission  -  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Witness;  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation;  and  Sharing  and  Ser¬ 
vice.  For  historical  and  methodological  reasons  each  unit  divided  into 
what  were  variously  called  teams,  streams  or  desks.  Units  were  urged  to 
work  in  a  collaborative  and  integrated  fashion  while  maintaining  their 
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specificities.  Almost  six  years  of  full  experimentation  and  concrete  ex¬ 
perience  revealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  structure  in  light  of  the  major 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  This  reality, 
combined  with  a  significant  drop  in  the  Council’s  income,  led  the  WCC 
to  a  second  restructuring  within  the  process  of  the  CUV.  At  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  1997  the  central  committee  endorsed  the  proposed  structural 
changes,  together  with  constitutional  amendments,  for  the  assembly’s 
approval.  It  is  important  to  note  that  one  basic  question  motivated  both 
these  attempts  at  internal  restructuring:  How  can  the  WCC  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  ecumenical  movement  best  serve  the  churches  in  their  con¬ 
tinuous  search  for  visible  unity  and  in  their  common  witness  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world?  This  same  concern  has  also  determined,  sustained  and 
oriented  the  programmatic  work  of  the  Council. 

Towards  a  fuller  and  more  visible  koinonia 

7.  The  search  for  fuller  and  visible  unity  remains  at  the  heart  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  and  a  major  goal  for  the  WCC.  At  Canberra,  the 
assembly  adopted  a  statement  describing  the  unity  of  the  church  as 
koinonia  which  is  God’s  gift  and  calling,  and  considering  the  church  as 
the  foretaste  of  this  koinonia  with  God  and  with  one  another.  The  fifth 
world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993) 
explored  the  meaning  and  implications  of  koinonia  for  the  life  and  work 
of  the  church,  focusing  on  “koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness”.  The  con¬ 
ference,  which  drew  participants  from  every  continent  and  ecclesial  tra¬ 
dition  and  which  had  been  prepared  through  a  series  of  regional  consul¬ 
tations  on  the  theme,  also  explored  steps  towards  the  visible  expression 
of  koinonia  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  identified  the  theological  and 
practical  implications  of  living  in  communion. 

8.  In  the  light  of  the  search  to  manifest  a  fuller  and  more  visible 
koinonia,  Faith  and  Order  prepared  a  convergence  document  on  “The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”.  This  issue  is  fundamental,  for  our 
differences  in  this  area  hinder  the  growth  towards  a  more  visible 
koinonia.  This  document  explores  further  the  understanding  of  koinonia, 
which  means  “to  have  part  in”,  “to  participate”,  “to  act  together”  and  “to 
be  in  a  contractual  relationship  involving  obligations  of  mutual  account¬ 
ability”.2  In  the  future.  Faith  and  Order  should  explore  how  to  engage  the 
churches  in  work  that  draws  more  on  contextual  as  well  as  confessional 


2  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A  Stage  on  the  Way  to  a  Common  Statement ,  Faith  and 
Order  paper  no.  181,  forthcoming,  para.  52,  p.25. 
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expressions  of  what  it  means  to  be  church.  Furthermore,  we  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  strengthening  each  other  as  we  seek  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel 
in  diverse  situations.  The  understanding,  as  developed  in  the  CUV 
document,  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  is  an  invitation  to  the 
member  churches  to  manifest  such  solidarity  and  accountability. 

9.  But  how  do  the  churches  understand  the  gospel  and  articulate  it? 
Different  emphases,  which  have  sometimes  alienated  one  tradition  from 
another,  are  in  part  derived  from  different  ways  of  reading  the  gospel  and 
the  history  of  the  church.  In  struggling  for  a  fuller  and  more  visible 
koinonia,  it  has  been  important  to  seek  convergence  in  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  including  contextual  methods  of  understanding  and  articulat¬ 
ing  the  Christian  faith.  The  search  for  fuller  koinonia  also  requires  an 
appreciation  of  the  structure,  meaning  and  symbols  of  worship.  In  fact, 
during  this  period  Faith  and  Order  has  reflected,  with  liturgists,  on  the 
basic  patterns  of  worship  (both  eucharistic  and  non-eucharistic)  which 
are  shared  by  an  increasing  number  of  churches  today,  on  the  issues 
involved  in  inculturation  of  worship  in  local  contexts,  and  on  the  ethical 
implications  of  worship,  especially  baptism.  This  work  will  certainly 
help  diverse  Christian  traditions  recognize  one  another’s  worship  as  an 
authentic  and  faithful  expression  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the  triune  God. 

10.  As  the  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  affirmed,  there 
can  be  no  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  church  which  does  not  take 
engagement  in  the  struggles  of  the  world  seriously.  Faith  and  Order  in 
conjunction  with  Unit  III  has  explored,  through  the  Ecclesiology  and 
Ethics  study  process,  the  implications  of  koinonia  for  engagement  in 
issues  of  social  ethics.  I  believe  that  such  commitment  is  intrinsic  to  the 
life  of  the  church.  Applying  our  faith  to  crucial  issues  facing  humanity 
and  the  world  today  is  not  an  optional  “extra”  for  the  churches,  but  a 
matter  of  faithfulness  to  the  gospel.  And  as  Christ  calls  us  to  be  one,  he 
calls  us  to  a  common  engagement  in  the  ethical,  social  and  economic 
issues  of  today.  This  common  engagement  is  not  always  clear  or  com¬ 
fortable;  it  may  offend  sensitivities  and  create  tensions,  and  test  our 
resolve  “to  stay  together".  Thus  “a  costly  unity  requires  a  costly  com¬ 
mitment  to  one  another”.3  This  calls  the  churches  to  mutual  trust  and 
accountability.  Koinonia  must  be  undergirded  and  strengthened  by  an 
ecumenical  spirituality  that  affirms  the  centrality  of  praying  with  and  for 
each  other,  embracing  each  other  even  in  our  differences.  This  ecumeni- 

3  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra,  eds,  “Costly  Commitment”,  in  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecu¬ 
menical  Ethical  Engagement ,  Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1997,  para.  17,  p.28. 
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cal  spirituality,  which  the  Council  has  started  to  explore,  must  be  further 
developed. 

Ecumenism  and  proselytism  cannot  co-exist 

11.  Through  the  years,  the  Council  has  repeatedly  spelled  out  the 
intrinsic  relationship  between  mission  and  unity,  witness  and  ecu¬ 
menism.  It  is  a  matter  of  utmost  gravity  for  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  the  WCC  that  proselytism  continues  to  be  a  painful  reality  in  the  life 
of  the  churches.  Ecumenism  and  proselytism  cannot  co-exist.  Prose¬ 
lytism  is  not  only  a  counter-witness,  it  is  a  negation  of  fundamental  theo¬ 
logical  and  missiological  convictions. 

12.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  situation  produced  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  the  former  USSR  countries  following  the  collapse  of  communism 
has  become  particularly  urgent  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  all 
major  ecumenical  meetings  since  1989,  we  have  been  reminded  that  the 
new  freedom  for  churches  to  express  and  develop  their  witness  openly 
not  only  presented  unforeseen  opportunities  to  the  local  churches,  but 
also  to  scores  of  foreign  mission  groups  and  sects  directing  competitive 
missionary  activities  at  people  already  belonging  to  one  of  the  churches 
in  those  countries.  The  re-emergence  of  tension  between  the  Orthodox 
churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  concerning  the  Eastern  rite 
Catholic  churches  is  another  case  in  point.  So  the  question  of  how  to  rec¬ 
oncile  our  history  and  overcome  mutual  ignorance  and  distrust  has  also 
become  a  fundamental  ecumenical  concern  in  our  time.  Though  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Eastern  Europe  is  particular,  it  is  by  no  means  unique.  Recent 
years  have  seen  an  increase  of  aggressive  evangelism  and  competition  in 
mission  in  an  almost  free-market  spirit  in  many  other  areas  of  the  world 
as  well.  We  can  be  grateful  for  the  regeneration  of  mission  in  numerous 
local  contexts,  yet  we  cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  damage  inflicted  to 
the  unity  of  Christ’s  church  by  different  expressions  of  proselytism. 

13.  In  the  face  of  a  myriad  of  new  and  complex  situations  and  com¬ 
plaints,  the  Council  organized  fact-finding  team  visits  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  held  a  major  consultation  on  Uniatism  in  Geneva.  The  central  com¬ 
mittee  in  1991,  in  its  turn,  recommended  that  the  issue  of  proselytism 
and  common  witness  be  studied  further.  Unit  II  embarked  on  a  broad 
consultative  study  process  that  incorporated  the  work  of  the  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  (JWG)  and  involved  churches,  mission  agencies,  the  evan¬ 
gelical,  Pentecostal  and  charismatic  constituencies,  theologians,  missiol- 
ogists  and  local  congregations.  New  impulses  were  given  to  this  study 
effort  by  the  conference  on  world  mission  and  evangelism  (Salvador, 
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Brazil,  1996),  and  the  CUV  process.  This  led  to  the  formulation  of  a 
statement  called  “Towards  Common  Witness:  A  Call  to  Adopt  Responsi¬ 
ble  Relationships  in  Mission  and  to  Renounce  Proselytism”.  This  docu¬ 
ment,  adopted  by  the  central  committee  in  1997,  while  recognizing  the 
facilitating  role  of  the  WCC,  places  the  main  responsibility  for  imple¬ 
mentation  with  the  churches  themselves. 

Pluralism:  a  new  context  for  Christian  education 

14.  An  analysis  of  these  questions  affecting  our  common  life  reminds 
us  that  one  of  the  principal  unfinished  tasks  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
is,  in  fact,  ecumenical  education  at  all  levels.  The  Ecumenical  Theologi¬ 
cal  Education  (ETE)  programme  of  the  Council  has  done  significant 
work  in  this  respect.  Not  only  should  ecumenical  formation  and  learning 
and  love  and  respect  for  other  churches  become  new  priorities  for  the 
member  churches;  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  churches  disseminate, 
discuss,  own  and  uphold  the  statements  on  the  urgency  of  common  wit¬ 
ness  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  WCC.  Maybe  the  time  has  come  to 
encourage  the  churches  to  do  an  audit  on  their  degree  of  knowledge  of 
and  commitment  to  the  principles  and  guidelines  they  subscribe  to  in  the 
ecumenical  fellowship. 

15.  Another  pressing  issue  that  requires  a  concerted  ecumenical 
response  is  the  reality  of  pluralism.  Around  the  world,  local  Christian 
communities  find  themselves  surrounded  by  neighbours  of  other  faiths, 
cultural  traditions,  ideological  persuasions,  or  no  faith  at  all.  For  some 
churches,  pluralism  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon,  brought  about 
mainly  through  migration  and  refugee  situations.  Others,  for  whom 
interfaith  co-existence  has  been  a  fact  of  their  life  for  centuries,  are  ex¬ 
periencing  new  tensions  due  both  to  shifts  in  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  religious  groups  and  to  the  rise  of  fundamentalism. 

16.  The  reality  of  pluralism  and  the  challenges  it  presents  to  the  task 
of  Christian  education  need  to  be  raised  up  for  priority  attention  by  the 
Council  and  the  churches.  How  can  the  churches,  through  processes  of 
learning  and  formation,  more  fully  express  God’s  reconciliation  and 
inclusiveness  in  the  context  of  pluralistic  societies?  How  can  local  con¬ 
gregations  be  helped  to  overcome  fears  and  prejudices  that  lead  to  the 
exclusion  of  strangers?  How  can  Christians  be  assisted  in  learning  about 
the  faith  traditions  of  their  neighbours  in  an  attitude  of  respect  and  open¬ 
ness?  What  resources  are  available  for  improved  interfaith  relationships? 

In  this  context  the  Christian  formation  of  the  laity  remains  a  continu¬ 
ing  priority  for  the  churches.  In  fact,  the  church  is  the  people  of  God,  the 
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community  of  men  and  women.  The  churches  must  develop  people- 
oriented  educational  methodologies  by  which  the  local  congregation 
is  engaged  in  a  learning  process  in  its  contextual  setting. 

17.  During  this  period,  the  Council,  through  Unit  I’s  Inclusive  Com¬ 
munity  stream,  and  Unit  II’s  Gospel  and  Cultures  study,  Education,  and 
Urban  Rural  Mission  programmes,  took  a  leading  role  in  stimulating 
reflection  and  sharing  on  some  of  these  questions  and  in  encouraging 
practical  collaboration  among  people  of  different  faiths.  In  a  focused 
way,  it  promoted  fresh  approaches  to  Christian  education  in  a  pluralist 
context  through  a  programme  that  developed  along  two  lines:  one 
addressed  Sunday  school  teachers,  teachers  of  religion  in  schools,  edu¬ 
cators  of  adults,  parish  workers,  curriculum  writers  and  seminary  teach¬ 
ers;  the  other  addressed  women  specializing  in  various  aspects  of 
women’s  work,  professional  women,  and  housewives  living  in  inter-reli¬ 
gious  contexts.  Fruitful  work  was  done  in  a  global  seminar  held  in 
Salatiga,  Indonesia,  to  develop  a  basic  educational  resource  for  learning 
how  to  live  as  Christians  in  community  with  people  of  other  faiths.  A 
ground-breaking  meeting  was  also  held  in  Tashkent,  where  Christian  and 
Muslim  religious  leaders  came  together  for  the  first  time,  to  discuss 
ways  of  learning  about  each  other’s  faith  and  to  set  up  a  process  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  The  important  task  of  creating  opportunities  for 
Christians  to  grow  in  conviviality  through  sharing  in  day-to-day  situa¬ 
tions  and  developing  inter-religious  educational  models  and  approaches 
lies  ahead. 

Contextual  mission 

18.  Churches  everywhere  are  called  to  witness  to  the  gospel  in  ways 
that  are  authentic,  both  in  the  sense  of  being  faithful  to  what  God  has 
done  in  Christ  and  of  being  rooted  within  local  culture.  In  recent  decades 
the  plea  for  authenticity  and  relevance  in  mission  has  been  voiced  with 
a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in  ecumenical  discussions.  The  Vancouver 
assembly  asked  the  WCC  to  help  member  churches  develop  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between  evangelism  and  culture  in  respect  of 
both  the  contextual  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  all  cultures  and  the 
transforming  power  of  the  gospel  in  any  culture.  Canberra  strongly 
affirmed  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  must  become  incarnate  in  every  cul¬ 
ture,  and  spoke  of  the  need  for  the  churches  to  recognize  how  cultures 
themselves  nourish  and  enrich  the  gospel. 

19.  In  the  past  seven  years,  the  Council  has  made  deliberate  efforts  to 
encourage  reflection  and  action  in  the  direction  of  contextual  mission, 
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understood  both  as  authentic  inculturation  and  contextual  proclamation. 
A  number  of  regionally  based  consultations  on  contextual  mission  and 
evangelism  have  been  held.  These  meetings  were  important  occasions 
for  discerning  the  context,  and  examining  the  motives,  content  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  mission  and  evangelism  in  cultures.  Solidarity  with  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  struggles  of  poor  and  excluded  communities  for  justice  and 
fullness  of  life  have  long  been  understood  as  central  to  the  mission  of  the 
churches.  This  work  has  been  developed  and  sustained  through  URM. 

20.  The  Gospel  and  Cultures  study  and  the  focus  it  provided  for  the 
conference  on  world  mission  and  evangelism  assisted  the  churches  to 
witness  more  authentically  within  their  cultures.  This  study,  undertaken 
by  churches,  ecumenical  agencies,  special  groups,  theological  institu¬ 
tions  and  interested  individuals  in  over  sixty  countries,  shed  new  light  on 
the  dynamic  and  creative  inter-relationship  between  the  gospel  and  cul¬ 
tures  and  offered  both  valuable  critiques  and  important  affirmations  for 
the  contextual  mission  of  the  churches.  Where  there  has  not  been  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  profound  interaction  between  the  gospel  and  local  cultures, 
churches  are  being  challenged  to  take  steps  to  embody  the  gospel  more 
deeply.  In  situations  where  the  voice  of  the  gospel  has  been  muffled 
through  powerful  forces,  or  where  it  has  lived  too  cosily  with  rampant 
individualism  and  consumerist  values,  or  where  the  gospel  has  been  rel¬ 
egated  to  the  private  spheres  of  life,  the  churches  are  urged  to  recover  the 
challenge  of  the  Christian  message.  In  fact,  the  Gospel  and  Cultures 
study  has  helped  us  not  only  to  focus  on  the  symbols  and  values  of  our 
cultures  in  relation  to  the  gospel,  but  to  examine  the  structural  realities 
in  cultures  that  suppress  and  deny  the  presence  of  the  gospel.  We  have 
been  powerfully  reminded  that  the  forces  of  racism,  social,  economic 
and  political  marginalization  and  the  destructive  repercussions  of  glob¬ 
alization  need  to  be  countered  with  the  churches’  resolute  witness  to  the 
liberating  news  of  God’s  inclusive  and  reconciling  love  for  all  people 
and  the  whole  of  creation.  I  believe  that  globalization,  contextualization 
and  pluralism  with  all  their  implications  on  mission  and  evangelism 
must  continue  to  be  seriously  studied  in  the  coming  years. 

Towards  a  holistic  healing  ministry 

21.  Churches  recognize  that  they  are  called  by  God,  through  the 
example  of  their  Lord  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  healing 
communities  and  to  be  involved  in  the  ministry  of  healing.  In  a  world 
that  is  marked  by  brokenness  through  war,  injustice,  poverty,  exclusion 
and  ill  health,  they  are  gifted  with  the  possibility  of  finding  healing,  for- 
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giveness  and  wholeness  and  to  bring  these  gifts  to  bear  in  society.  This 
calling  is  becoming  increasingly  acute  in  the  present  circumstances,  as 
the  displacement  of  people  due  to  violence  or  injustice  continues  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  environmental  degradation  destroys  the  quality  of 
life,  and  the  combination  of  a  market-driven  economy  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  health  as  a  priority  of  public  interest  threatens  the  survival  and 
well-being  of  the  human  community.  Through  its  programme  CMC- 
Churches  ’  Action  for  Heath ,  the  Council  has  carried  out  the  specific 
mandate  of  equipping,  strengthening  and  enabling  the  churches  to  par¬ 
ticipate  fully  in  this  ministry  of  healing.  Key  to  carrying  out  this  man¬ 
date  has  been  the  basic  conviction  that  spirituality,  theology  and  ethics, 
justice  and  advocacy,  human  rights  and  the  perspectives  of  women  and 
vulnerable  groups,  empowerment  and  capacity-building  are  interlinked. 
During  this  period,  highly  significant  work  has  been  accomplished 
through  seminars,  such  as  the  one  on  “Medicine  and  Theology:  Can 
They  Get  Together?”,  a  series  of  workshops  on  community-based 
approaches  and  on  health  and  healing  in  cultural  contexts,  and  special 
meetings  in  which  specific  issues  such  as  human  rights  and  the  vulnera¬ 
ble  situation  of  women  were  taken  up. 

22.  The  Council  made  additional  efforts  to  foster  collaboration 
among  churches,  address  the  question  of  human-resource  development, 
advocate  church  perspectives  in  global  forums  dealing  with  health,  ana¬ 
lyze  factors  that  make  the  operation  of  church-related  health  facilities 
sustainable,  and  communicate  perspectives  on  the  nature  of  the 
churches’  ministry  of  health  and  healing.  The  Council’s  three-year, 
broadly  based  study  conducted  on  HIV/AIDS  grappled  seriously  with 
illness  and  health,  brokenness  and  healing  in  a  holistic  way.  In  response 
to  the  churches’  appeal  for  assistance  in  addressing  the  pain,  fear  and 
ignorance  associated  with  AIDS,  a  specially  convened  consultative 
group  designed  a  process  that  engaged  the  areas  of  theology  and  ethics, 
pastoral  care  and  the  church  as  a  healing  community,  and  justice  and 
human  rights  in  specific  yet  inter-related  ways.  Building  on  existing 
work  carried  out  by  the  churches  and  relationships  already  established  in 
the  regions  and  with  expert  bodies,  the  study  process  culminated  in  the 
production  of  an  extremely  valuable  and  timely  resource  for  the 
churches  called  Facing  AIDS:  The  Challenge,  the  Churches  ’  Response , 
and  a  statement  on  AIDS;  this  resource  was  adopted  by  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  in  1996.  Appropriation  of  this  work  continues  as  churches,  agen¬ 
cies  and  networks  discuss,  translate,  adapt  and  critique  its  findings.  The 
WCC’s  work  on  the  healing  ministry  of  the  church  is  comprehensive  and 
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inter-related.  The  churches  are  challenged  to  bring  the  full  range  of  their 
resources  to  bear  on  human  brokenness,  as  a  sign  of  God’s  desired  full¬ 
ness  of  life  for  all.  While  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  to  conduct 
programmes  in  this  area  in  the  same  style  as  in  the  past,  the  healing  min¬ 
istry  of  the  church,  as  an  essential  dimension  of  the  churches’  mission¬ 
ary  calling,  should  continue  to  be  one  of  the  foci  of  the  Council’s  work. 

A  Decade  that  generated  dignity  and  justice 

23.  The  Ecumenical  Decade  -  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women 
was  launched  in  1988.  This  ten-year  period  was  intended  to  give  the 
churches  a  space  and  a  time  to  translate  the  commitments  that  have  been 
made  to  women,  since  the  inception  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  into 
concrete  action.  The  scope  of  the  Decade  has  been  wide  enough  to 
encompass  the  concerns  and  issues  of  each  church  within  its  own  life 
and  in  its  own  context.  The  focus  has  been  on  the  local  and  national 
church,  in  order  to  make  each  church,  and  indeed  each  congregation, 
into  a  truly  inclusive  community.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  churches  have 
not  been  as  responsive  as  was  hoped.  There  have,  however,  been  some 
important  signposts  of  visible  solidarity  actions  of  the  churches  along  the 
way.  We  have  witnessed  some  remarkable  changes  in  the  last  ten  years. 
While  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  cannot  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  Decade,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Decade  did  contribute  to  the 
churches’  impulse  to  act.  In  fact,  the  proactive  role  of  the  churches  in 
calling  for  changes,  the  growing  participation  of  women  in  all  spheres 
and  at  all  levels  of  church  and  community  life,  including  the  decision¬ 
making,  the  reactivating  of  women’s  associations  to  deal  with  issues 
related  to  social  and  economic  justice,  increasing  concern  for  violence 
against  women,  and  emerging  similar  initiatives  and  actions  in  many 
churches  and  societies  are,  indeed,  concrete  expressions  of  the  impact 
that  the  Decade  made  on  the  life  and  witness  of  the  churches. 

24.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ecumenical  teams  that  visited  the 
member  churches  during  the  mid-point  of  the  Decade  have  identified, 
among  many  others,  the  following  facts: 

a)  Women  all  over  the  world  have  grasped  the  Decade  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  more  organized  in  linking  with  each  other  ecumeni¬ 
cally  within  countries  and  across  the  world.  There  are  many  examples  of 
this  growing  sense  of  global  solidarity  among  women. 

b)  The  mid-Decade  team  visits  provided  an  opportunity  for  women 
to  speak  out  on  issues  of  deep  concern  to  them.  Four  issues  have 
received  special  attention  in  this  process:  (1)  continuing  barriers  to 
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women’s  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  churches;  (2)  the 
global  economic  crisis  and  its  grave  impact  on  the  life  of  women;  (3) 
violence  against  women,  and  the  growing  consciousness  that  this  issue 
demands  the  serious  and  active  attention  of  the  churches;  (4)  racism  and 
xenophobia  that  are  tearing  our  societies  apart  and  the  effect  this  has  had 
on  the  lives  of  women. 

c)  Often  issues  related  to  women  have  been  divisive  and  have  even 
threatened  to  tear  the  ecumenical  movement  and  churches  apart.  Too 
often,  when  women  speak  up  their  voices  are  viewed  as  being  con¬ 
frontational  or  as  a  demand  for  token  representation  in  power  positions. 
A  reading  of  women’s  participation  in  the  church  reveals  in  fact  that 
women  are  crying  for  a  more  responsive  church,  and  a  participatory  and 
inclusive  community.4 

25.  The  women  viewed  the  Decade  as  a  space  in  which  the  churches 
could  welcome  the  contributions  and  gifts  of  women.  But  have  the 
churches  really  heard  this  plea?  The  WCC  has  invested  an  enormous 
amount  of  staff  and  financial  resources  in  the  Decade  project.  What  has 
been  its  value  to  the  churches  and  to  the  ecumenical  movement?  Despite 
the  gains  of  the  Decade  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  women  have  not 
yet  been  fully  accepted  and  integrated  into  the  work  and  life  of  the 
churches.  What  the  Decade  has  achieved  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
process.  This  assembly  will  discuss  a  statement  on  the  Decade  and  will 
definitely  call  the  churches  to  take  the  matters  emerging  from  the 
Decade  seriously  and  responsibly  in  the  future. 

For  an  integrated  youth  engagement 

26.  The  integration  of  youth  and  its  concerns  in  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Council  has  been  a  permanent  trend  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  fifth  assembly  gave  voice  to  this  concern  by  stating: 
“Youth  work  must  have  a  somewhat  autonomous  character,  structurally 
located  in  one  particular  programme  unit,  but  relating  to  all  units  so  as 
to  bring  the  presence  of  youth  fully  into  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.”5  Since  then  the  Council’s  Youth  office  has  been  located  in  a  unit 
while  its  mandate  was  to  ensure  that  youth  work  permeate  all  aspects  of 
the  Council’s  programmes,  the  objective  being  to  overcome  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  placing  the  concerns  of  the  youth  “on  a  separate  island”. 


4  Living  Letters:  A  Report  of  Visits  to  the  Churches  during  the  Ecumenical  Decade  -  Churches  in 
Solidarity  with  Women,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1997. 

5  David  M.  Paton,  ed.,  Breaking  Barriers:  The  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  WCC, 
London,  SPCK,  1976,  p.3 1 6. 
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27.  The  internship  programme  has  proved  to  be  a  bridge  between  the 
Youth  team  and  the  hosting  unit/programme  where  the  intern  was 
placed.  It  has  helped  the  different  hosting  units  to  discover  and  integrate 
the  resources  of  young  people  into  their  work,  as  well  as  training  young 
people  and  developing  their  skills,  which  in  turn  makes  them  ecumeni¬ 
cal  catalysts  at  their  local/national  level. 

The  Gospel  and  Cultures  study  involved  close  cooperation  and  cross¬ 
unit  engagement  between  the  Gospel  and  Culture  stream  and  the  Youth 
team  over  a  two-year  period.  Youth  were  integrated  into  this  process  by 
participating  in:  (a)  an  international  planning  group  and  two  workshops 
designed  specifically  for  young  people;  (b)  participation  in  the  Gospel 
and  Cultures  drafting  group  which  linked  the  separate  youth  events  and 
the  overall  Gospel  and  Cultures  process;  (c)  the  youth  pre-conference 
meeting  held  prior  to  the  conference  on  world  mission  and  evangelism; 
this  meeting  brought  together  many  of  the  youth  involved  in  the  process 
and  maximized  their  contribution  to  the  conference. 

28.  The  recent  past  has  shown  that  whenever  the  youth  team  has 
cooperated  with  other  teams  (Women,  PCR,  ECOS,  CCIA)  the  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  be  meaningful  for  everyone  involved  and  their 
respective  constituencies.  A  particular  reference  should  be  made  in  this 
respect  to  the  Faith  and  Order  work  with  “younger  theologians”,  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  should  be  encouraged  in  the  coming  years.  Following  the 
recommendation  of  Canberra,  the  Council  committed  itself  to  integrat¬ 
ing  the  perspectives  of  youth  into  the  entire  work  of  the  Council.  A  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  units  reveals  that  this  mandate  was  not 
implemented  fully,  except  in  Unit  III,  the  administrative  home  for  the 
Youth  office.  This  anomaly  ought  to  be  redressed  in  future  to  enable  the 
youth  to  enrich  the  ecumenical  movement  more  fully.  The  Council 
needs  to  take  this  responsibility  seriously  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  ecumenically  minded  and  committed  young  people  in  the 
churches.  We  need  to  work  together  with  the  youth  in  order  to  create 
new  vocations.  Only  through  integrating  the  young  people  into  the  ecu¬ 
menical  journey  will  we  establish  a  creative  and  meaningful  interaction 
that  may  bridge  the  expectations  of  the  youth  with  the  emerging  new 
ecumenical  vision. 

Sustainable  creation  through  sustainable  society 

29.  The  Canberra  assembly  was  marked  by  a  new  awareness  of  the 
suffering  of  God’s  creation.  The  Seoul  world  convocation  on  “Justice, 
Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation"  (1990)  had  already  called  the 
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churches  to  a  renewed  relationship  with  God’s  creation.  The  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Earth  Summit  raised  hopes  that  sustainable  development  could 
foster  international  cooperation  and  give  humankind  a  new  sense  of 
direction.  The  UN  Earth  Summit  review  last  year,  however,  revealed  a 
lack  of  progress  in  addressing  issues  of  poverty,  consumption  and  eco¬ 
logical  destruction.  The  state  of  the  global  environment  has  not 
improved  since  1992;  rather,  it  has  been  characterized  by  rising  levels 
of  toxic  pollution,  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  solid  waste.  Non¬ 
renewable  resources  are  still  being  used  at  clearly  unsustainable  levels. 
New  developments  in  biotechnology  and  genetic  engineering  add 
another  dimension  to  the  concern  for  God’s  creation.  Opening  up  new 
markets  for  transnational  corporations  and  biotechnological  issues  are 
high  on  the  agenda  of  international  trade  negotiations  and  agreements; 
these  activities  often  weaken  farmers’  and  Indigenous  Peoples’  rights. 
Clearly,  the  relationship  of  globalization  and  trade  to  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  environment  is  a  very  important  cross-cutting  issue  for 
sustainability  and  for  the  attempt  to  promote  just  and  sustainable  com¬ 
munities. 

30.  The  Council’s  work  on  both  theology  of  life  and  climate  change 
has  deepened  our  understanding  of  the  link  between  the  sustainability  of 
God’s  creation  and  the  quest  for  a  just  and  sustainable  society.  Churches 
and  individual  Christians  play  important  roles  in  nurturing  this  link,  cel¬ 
ebrating  God’s  gift  of  life  and  rediscovering  our  rich  faith  resources  for 
responsible  stewardship.  Lessons  learned  between  Canberra  and  Harare 
were  summarized  in  the  statement  of  the  WCC’s  delegation  to  the  fifth 
session  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  in  1997:  “In 
our  work,  we  are  regularly  questioning  the  term  sustainable  develop¬ 
ment...  Our  vision  of  a  just  and  moral  economy  places  on  us  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  build  and  nurture  economies  that  put  people  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  first...  We  speak  increasingly  of  ‘sustainable  community’  because 
it  implies  the  nurturing  of  equitable  relationships  both  within  the  human 
family  and  also  between  humans  and  the  rest  of  the  ecological  commu¬ 
nity,  in  other  words,  justice  within  the  whole  of  God’s  creation.”6  In  fact, 
the  vision  of  the  Ecumenical  Earth  that  the  Council  started  to  explore 
through  the  Theology  of  Life  programme  can  become  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  future  of  life  on  earth. 


6  Building  a  Just  and  Moral  Economy  for  Sustainable  Communities:  Statement  to  the  High-Level 
Segment  of  the  5th  Session  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development ,  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  of  the  WCC,  10  April  1997,  New  York,  pp.1-2. 
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Overcoming  violence  through  justice  and  peace 

3 1 .  Despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  war  itself  has  not  gone  away.  Tra¬ 
ditional  wars  between  states  have  largely  been  replaced,  as  the  main 
source  of  global  instability,  by  long-term  and  low-intensity  wars  within 
states.  These  violent  conflicts  are  often  based  on  bitter  ethnic  and  reli¬ 
gious  divisions.  The  violence  has  also  moved  from  the  battlefield  to  our 
streets,  our  communities,  our  homes  and  into  our  families.  Violence  is 
nothing  new  to  humankind.  What  is  new  in  our  century  is  its  nature  and 
scope.  People  are  suffering  worldwide  from  structural  violence.  The 
image  of  violence  permeates  all  sectors  of  life  including  the  creation. 
The  use  of  violence  has  embedded  itself  in  the  global  culture.  The  20th 
century  is  marked  by  the  spreading  of  this  “culture  of  violence”.  People 
are  bound  together  across  political  and  social  barriers  more  by  fear  and 
their  common  experience  of  violence  than  by  their  mutual  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

32.  The  churches’  response  to  the  question  of  violence  has  been  with 
the  WCC  since  its  inception.  This  is  evident  in  the  statement  of  the  inau¬ 
gural  assembly.  “War  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes  is  incompatible 
with  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  part  which 
war  plays  in  our  present  international  life  is  a  sin  against  God  and  a 
degradation  of  man.”* 7  There  has  always  been  hope  that  with  the 
churches’  growing  together  in  unity,  religion  would  cease  to  be  a  factor 
in  the  waging  of  war.  Building  this  strong  unity  remains  a  crucial  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  1994  the  central  committee 
established  a  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence  (POV).  The  purpose  of 
this  programme  was  to  challenge  the  global  culture  of  violence  and  to 
transform  it  into  a  culture  of  just  peace.  This  was  a  courageous  step  in 
the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

33.  The  conciliar  process  for  JPIC  provided  the  framework  within 
which  the  POV  was  formed.  Seoul  saw  “the  concretization  of  the  act  of 
covenanting  for  JPIC  in  the  commitment  to  a  culture  of  active  nonvio¬ 
lence  which  is  life-promoting  and  is  not  a  withdrawal  from  situations  of 
violence  and  oppression  but  is  a  way  to  work  for  justice  and  liberation”.8 
The  POV  has  built  on  the  following  insights,  developed  throughout  the 
last  fifty  years:  (a)  peace  and  justice  are  inseparably  related;  (b)  under 
conditions  of  the  nuclear  threat,  war  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  legit- 


W.A.  Visser  t  Hooft,  ed..  The  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Held  at  Am¬ 

sterdam  1948,  London,  SCM,  1949,  p.78. 

8  How  Is  the  Time.  Final  Documents  and  Other  Texts:  World  Convocation  on  Justice,  Peace  and 
the  Integrity  of  Creation,  Seoul,  1990,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1990. 
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imate  means  of  interstate  politics  and  conflict  resolution;  (c)  we  are 
called  to  seek  every  possible  means  of  establishing  justice,  achieving 
peace  and  solving  conflicts  by  active  nonviolence. 

34.  As  a  way  of  giving  the  POV  a  sharper  focus,  the  central  commit¬ 
tee  in  1996  launched  the  Peace  to  the  City  campaign.  The  campaign 
broke  new  ground  for  the  WCC.  It  forged  active  partnerships  with 
groups  (Christian,  interfaith,  secular)  that  were  not  part  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement,  but  that  were  engaged  in  activities  of  peace-building  and 
limiting  or  overcoming  violence.  While  many  people  are  still  under  the 
spell  of  fatalism  and  resignation,  and  others  resort  to  violent  ways  of 
resolving  conflicts  and  can  see  no  escape  from  the  culture  of  violence, 
this  campaign  has  been  a  sign  of  hope,  a  hope  not  based  on  proclamation 
but  rooted  in  the  living  example  of  human  communities.  In  the  face  of 
the  all-pervasive  presence  of  violence  in  the  life  of  human  societies,  and 
with  the  Council’s  limited  resources,  the  POV  undoubtedly  must  remain 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  undertakings  of  the  WCC  in  the  period  to 
come. 

Sharing  and  acting  together 

35.  Theological  reflections  on  diakonia  have,  in  the  last  four  decades, 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  binding  together  faith  and  order/mission  and 
evangelism  concerns.  Radical  changes  in  the  life  of  the  churches  and 
societies,  and  emerging  new  realities  have  led  the  Council  to  a  holistic 
and  integrated  approach  to  diakonia.  The  nature  and  goal  of  diakonia 
have  been  redefined  and  new  models  and  methods  have  been  developed. 
The  last  period  was  marked  by  significant  developments  in  the  Council’s 
theology  and  praxis  of  diakonia. 

From  interchurch  aid  to  sharing  and  acting  together 

36.  Sharing  resources  is  not  just  a  new  name  for  diakonia.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  major  shift  from  the  model  of  donor  and  receiver  to  partners.  In 
fact,  partnership  has  remained  at  the  heart  of  the  Council’s  initiatives 
and  programmatic  activities,  including  the  whole  area  of  diakonia.  Unit 
IV  has  constantly  and  carefully  reviewed  and  updated  resource-sharing 
in  its  institutional  and  functional  aspects  and  contextual  setting,  and  the 
round-table  system  has  been  strongly  reaffirmed  by  ecumenical  net¬ 
works  as  an  important  mechanism.  Certainly  there  are  some  cases 
where  the  system  has  not  functioned  well,  but  on  the  whole  the  round 
table  has  provided  an  ecumenical  meeting  place  where  common  reflec¬ 
tion,  analysis,  joint  decision-making  and  mutual  accountability  has  been 
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possible.  In  the  same  way,  regional  groups  have  met  every  year  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  platform  for  partners  in  the  regions  to  reflect  together  on  the  pri¬ 
orities  and  strategies  for  ecumenical  diakonia.  These  groups  have  been 
formative  in  initiating  dialogue  between  partners  around  the  issues  of 
sharing. 

37.  The  Council  has  sought  in  this  period  to  analyze  critically  the 
quality  of  ecumenical  response  in  emergency  situations.  It  has  broad¬ 
ened  the  scope  of  emergency  response  so  that  aid  to  victims  has  come  to 
be  linked  to  a  longer  term  strategic  struggle  for  justice.  This  goal  has 
guided  the  Council’s  diakonia  in  the  most  complex  situations.  Rwanda 
and  Yugoslavia  are  concrete  examples  of  a  comprehensive  ecumenical 
response  to  complex  emergencies.  We  learned  from  these  situations  that 
an  integrated  and  comprehensive  approach  cannot  mean  that  everyone 
involved  does  everything.  It  means  that  we  need  meticulous  coordina¬ 
tion  to  enable  all  involved  to  play  their  own  part.  Achieving  such  a  high 
level  of  coordination  was  the  purpose  behind  the  major  internal  man¬ 
agement  exercise  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Geneva-based 
emergency  response  team,  Action  by  Churches  Together  (ACT)  owned 
jointly  by  the  WCC  and  the  Lutheran  World  Service.  ACT  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  growing  together  in  partnership.  Many  churches  and  ecumenical 
partners  consider  it  a  good  model  of  joint  venture. 

Towards  multi- dimensional  and  multi-centred  diakonia 

38.  Sharing  and  acting  together  implies  consistent  and  organized 
efforts  aimed  at  capacity-building  and  empowerment  on  the  local  level. 
This  ministry  of  accompaniment  has  become  integral  to  the  Council’s 
diakonia  of  sharing  and  acting  together.  Women,  children,  the  indebted, 
the  uprooted  and  the  marginalized  were  the  target  groups  of  this  type  of 
diaconal  service.  The  central  committee  adopted  a  new  policy  statement 
on  uprooted  people  in  September  1995.  This  statement  recognizes  the 
common  predicament  facing  refugees,  migrants  and  internally  displaced 
people.  It  urges  churches  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  new  and 
complex  circumstances  which  are  forcing  people  into  this  situation  and 
to  revisit  the  biblical  principles  which  stress  such  values  as  hospitality, 
inclusion  and  dignity  towards  the  stranger  in  our  midst.  The  central 
committee  also  called  the  churches  to  mark  the  year  1997  as  the  ecu¬ 
menical  year  of  churches  in  solidarity  with  the  uprooted. 

39.  In  1996  the  central  committee  resolved  to  continue  supporting 
advocacy  work  and  networking  for  the  rights  of  children  with  the  direct 
involvement  of  children’s  organizations  around  the  world.  The  WCC  did 
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not  plan  to  contribute  more  aid  supply  to  child  victims,  since  many  orga¬ 
nizations  exist  worldwide  for  this  purpose.  The  Council’s  role  was  once 
again  to  exploit  the  networking  capability  of  member  churches,  locally 
based  and  globally  connected. 

One  of  the  root  causes  of  poverty  is  the  debt  burden.  In  1997,  con¬ 
cern  over  this  issue  caused  the  central  committee  to  call  the  member 
churches  to  deepen  their  involvement  in  debt-cancellation  campaigns. 
The  concern  of  the  Council  on  the  debt  question  arose  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  more  and  more  people  are  joining  the  marginalized  and 
excluded  because  debt  payments  are  squeezing  national  infrastructures. 
This  assembly  will  discuss  the  question  of  debt  and  will  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  this  pertinent  matter. 

Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

40.  The  Council  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (RCC)  continued 
to  build  their  ecumenical  relations  and  collaboration  and  reconfirmed 
their  commitment  to  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  The  papal  encycli¬ 
cal  Ut  Unum  Sint,  emphasizing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  “irrevo¬ 
cable  commitment”  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  “an  organic  part  of 
her  life  and  work”,  should  be  considered  as  a  milestone  in  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Structured  around  the  key  notion  of 
“dialogue”,  the  encyclical  foresees  and  encourages  a  “continuing  and 
deepening  dialogue”,  which  can  only  be  conceived  as  a  “dialogue  of 
consciences”  and  a  “dialogue  of  conversion”.  Particularly  significant 
for  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  encyclical  spelled  out 
the  significance  of  Faith  and  Order,  recognized  that  “the  ministry  of 
unity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome...  constitutes  a  difficulty  for  most  other 
Christians”  and  invited  “church  leaders  and  their  theologians”  to  “a 
patient  dialogue”  concerning  the  “exercise  of  this  necessary  ministry”. 
Together  with  the  encyclical,  two  other  authoritative  documents  have 
articulated  the  theological  foundations  and  pastoral  directions  for  the 
ecumenical  involvement  of  the  RCC  and  its  relations  with  other 
churches  and  ecumenical  organizations.  These  documents  are  the  Direc¬ 
tory  for  the  Application  and  Principles  and  Norms  on  Ecumenism 
(1993)  and  the  Ecumenical  Dimension  in  the  Formation  of  Those 
Engaged  in  Pastoral  Work  (1997).  Although  these  documents  address 
the  internal  ecumenical  life  of  the  RCC,  their  potential  impact  tran¬ 
scends  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  are  sources  of  inspiration  for 
the  whole  ecumenical  community.  One  of  the  most  significant 
responses  to  the  CUV  process  was  that  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Pro- 
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moting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU),  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  response  affirms,  in  the  light  of  the  papal  encyclical  Ut 
Unum  Sint ,  the  common  ground  of  ecumenism,  based  in  the  “one  ecu¬ 
menical  movement”,  the  common  vision  which  holds  together  the 
churches’  faith,  life  and  witness,  and  the  common  calling  which  is  built 
on  the  real  though  imperfect  koinonia  between  the  churches.  The  con¬ 
cluding  remarks  of  the  response  highlight  the  value  of  the  common  jour¬ 
ney  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  a  sustained  collaboration  between  the  RCC 
and  the  WCC:  “The  ecumenical  understanding  and  commitment  of  the 
RCC  is,  in  general,  coherent  with  the  present  affirmations  of  the  WCC 
member  churches  and  of  the  WCC  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  proposed 
Vision  statement.” 

41.  Against  this  background  of  positive  developments  and  with  a 
clear  commitment  to  a  constructive  dialogue,  the  Joint  Working  Group 
(JWG)  offered  its  seventh  report  as  an  account  of  fruitful  relationships 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC.  Hence  various 
forms  of  collaboration  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
WCC,  as  well  as  within  the  broader  perspective  of  the  one  ecumenical 
movement,  are  reported.  The  JWG  also  put  forward  for  further  consid¬ 
eration  three  study  documents,  particularly  significant  for  the  present 
ecumenical  debate:  (a)  “Ecumenical  Formation:  Ecumenical  Reflections 
and  Suggestions”,  (b)  “The  Challenge  of  Proselytism  and  the  Calling  to 
Common  Witness”,  and  (c)  “The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues: 
Potential  Sources  of  Common  Witness  or  Division”. 

42.  Our  collaboration  with  the  RCC  through  the  JWG,  Faith  and 
Order,  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  other¬ 
wise  has  been  significantly  enhanced  in  the  last  seven  years.  There 
remain  a  number  of  issues  that  must  be  addressed  more  deeply  and  com¬ 
prehensively,  such  as  the  nature,  purpose  and  methods  of  dialogue,  the 
nature  and  structure  of  “authority”  and  “teaching  authority”  in  the 
church,  the  relationship  between  the  church  as  “local”  and  “universal”, 
the  importance  of  regional  and  national  ecumenical  instruments,  etc.  I 
strongly  believe  that  as  we  are  preparing  to  enter  a  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  period  in  the  life  of  the  WCC,  a  period  during  which  fundamental 
questions  raised  by  a  number  of  ecumenical  partners,  not  least  by  the 
Orthodox  churches,  will  be  on  our  agenda,  it  will  be  important  on  the 
one  hand  to  build  on  the  experience  of  previous  discussions  within  the 
framework  of  the  JWG  and,  on  the  other,  to  attempt  to  find  together  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  even  more  appropriate  ways  of  deepening 
and  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  collaboration. 
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Towards  financial  stability 

43.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  Council  has  suffered  serious 
financial  upheavals.  In  fact,  recent  changes  in  the  economic  environment 

-  the  recession  in  Europe,  globalization  and  market  liberalization  trends 

-  have  deeply  affected  the  financial  context  in  which  the  Council  has  to 
operate  today.  Not  only  have  some  of  our  traditional  sources  of  income 
drastically  shrunk,  but  new  regulations  placed  on  “non-profit”  organiza¬ 
tions,  restrictive  funding  conditions  and  increasingly  stringent  reporting 
requirements  have  all  contributed  to  a  more  difficult  working  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  Council  and  its  staff. 

The  Council  has  been  given  ample  notice  from  its  traditional  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  European  partners  that  past  levels  of  activity  funding 
could  not  be  sustained  in  the  future.  In  response  to  this  situation  and 
based  on  the  assessment  of  our  Finance  Committee,  the  Council  must 
concentrate  its  efforts  in  two  specific  areas:  first,  it  must  develop  its 
investment  and  real  estate  revenues  as  a  way  to  decrease  its  dependence 
on  outside  contributions  from  traditional  partners,  who  are  subject  to 
some  of  the  same  financial  constraints  as  the  Council  itself.  Second,  it 
must  diversify  the  geographical  sourcing  of  its  income,  actively  seek  to 
reaffirm  its  links  with  long-standing  ecumenical  partners  in  North 
America  and  explore  higher  levels  of  income  from  churches  and  other 
partners  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere.  Third,  past  experience  has 
shown  that  the  Council’s  decision  cycle  must  be  shortened  and  its 
expenditure  level  adjusted  to  incoming  contributions  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  thus  requiring  a  change  in  its  financial  monitoring  approaches  and 
methodologies. 

44.  In  all  of  these  endeavours  the  financial  commitment  of  the 
member  churches  remains  a  basic  factor.  In  addition  to  members- 
ship  dues,  the  member  churches  are  urged  to  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
grammatic  work  of  the  Council;  otherwise  the  Council  will  not  be 
able  to  recover  its  financial  stability  in  the  near  future.  Spiritual, 
intellectual  and  human  resources  are  undoubtedly  essential  for 
the  advance  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  I  believe  that  material 
resources  are  equally  important,  and  that  they  will  largely  determine 
the  future  course  of  ecumenism.  In  fact,  the  financial  aspect  of  our 
ecumenical  work  must  be  given  serious  consideration.  We  cannot  take 
any  concrete  steps  forward  in  our  ecumenical  journey  without  the 
donors,  who  are  our  partners,  those  who  support  our  work,  cooperate 
with  us,  and  accompany  us  in  building  a  vision  for  the  ecumenical 
movement. 
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*  *  * 

45.  These  are  only  a  few  spotlights  on  the  vast  and  complex  area  of 
the  Council’s  ecumenical  work.  Needless  to  say  that  the  actual  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  period  extending  from  Canberra  to  Harare  is  far 
beyond  what  is  outlined  in  these  few  pages.  I  would  like  to  conclude  this 
section  of  my  report  with  a  few  comments: 

a)  The  programmes  and  activities  of  the  Council  must  be  related  to 
the  basic  functions  given  in  the  constitution,  namely  the  goals  of  visible 
unity,  common  witness,  mission  and  diakonia.  They  must  be  relevant  to 
the  needs  and  expectations  of  the  churches.  The  Council  has  reorganized 
its  programmatic  work  on  the  basis  of  this  rationale.  Furthermore,  it  has 
sought  to  invigorate  the  interconnectedness  of  its  programme  priorities. 
This  commitment  and  vision  have  provided  a  new  methodology  and 
style  to  the  Council’s  work.  However,  further  efforts  must  be  made  along 
the  same  lines. 

b)  Concern  for  inter-relationship  has  led  the  Council  to  aim  for 
greater  coherence  and  integrity  in  its  work.  In  fact,  a  strenuous  attempt 
for  a  holistic  approach  has  characterized  almost  all  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
grammatic  activities  of  the  Council.  In  my  opinion,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  and  much  experience  has  been  gained  in  this 
respect.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

c)  The  programmes  of  the  Council  must  generate  relations  and  par¬ 
ticipation',  otherwise  they  become  mere  activities.  I  believe  that  this  vital 
dimension  of  the  Council’s  work  must  be  treated  more  seriously  after 
Harare.  In  fact,  the  CUV  has  given  a  focal  attention  to  these  questions  by 
emphasizing  the  active  participation  of  the  churches  and  national  and 
regional  councils  of  churches  in  the  work  of  the  Council. 

46.  The  WCC  cannot  exist  without  the  churches.  It  must  respond 
effectively  to  the  priority  needs  and  changing  conditions  of  the 
churches.  This  will  always  remain  a  great  challenge  for  the  Council. 
Therefore,  the  WCC  should  consider  itself,  in  a  sense,  in  a  constant 
process  of  assessing  its  ecumenical  witness,  identifying  its  priorities, 
restructuring  itself,  and  redefining  its  vision  as  a  fellowship  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  local  churches.  The  CUV  process  is  a  concrete  expression  of 
this  concern  and  commitment.  It  is  with  this  understanding  and  in  this 
perspective  that  I  will  now  attempt  to  spell  out  the  implications  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC  and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  for 
the  self-understanding  and  vocation  of  the  Council  as  we  move  to  the 
next  millennium. 
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II 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WCC:  AN  OCCASION 
FOR  SELF-CRITICAL  ASSESSMENT  AND  RECOMMITMENT 


47.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  a  critical  point  of  human  history,  a  group  of 
churches  entered  into  a  covenant  committing  themselves  to  witness  and 
struggle  together  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  They  said:  “Christ  has 
brought  us  here  together  at  Amsterdam.  We  are  one  in  acknowledging 
him  as  our  God  and  Saviour.  We  are  divided  from  one  another  not  only 
in  matters  of  faith,  order  and  tradition,  but  also  by  pride  of  nation,  class 
and  race.  But  Christ  has  made  us  his  own  and  He  is  not  divided.  In  seek¬ 
ing  him  we  find  one  another.  Here  in  Amsterdam  we  have  committed 
ourselves  afresh  to  him,  and  have  covenanted  with  one  another  in  con¬ 
stituting  this  WCC.  We  intend  to  stay  together.”9 

48.  For  fifty  years  we  have  travelled  together  on  the  ecumenical  ship. 
We  have  faced  many  storms.  We  have  experienced  periods  of  “hot”  and 
“cold”  wars.  Confrontation  and  fear,  uncertainty  and  tensions  have 
become  part  of  our  togetherness.  None  of  these  trials  were  powerful 
enough  to  drive  the  ecumenical  ship  off  its  course.  We  have  moved  for¬ 
ward  together.  Our  journey  has  been  one  of  martyria.  So  many  people, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  causes  that 
have  become  integral  to  the  ecumenical  vision.  In  this  ecumenical  pil¬ 
grimage  each  generation  has  spoken  with  its  own  language,  exposed  its 
own  views,  voiced  its  concerns,  posed  its  challenges  and  articulated  its 
own  understanding  of  the  ecumenical  vision. 

49.  Have  we  been  faithful  to  the  vision  set  forth  in  the  message  of  the 
first  assembly  of  the  WCC?  As  we  look  back,  we  have  both  much  to 
rejoice  in  and  much  to  repent  over.  The  jubilee  of  the  Council  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  self-examination.  What  can  we  say  in  a  spirit  of  accountability 
and  in  humility  at  this  decisive  turning-point  of  the  history  of  the  WCC? 
What  are  we  entrusting  to  the  next  generation?  This  is  a  time  of  looking 
back,  looking  around,  and  looking  forward  with  a  self-critical  assess¬ 
ment.  Let  me  succinctly  underscore  a  few  points. 

a)  The  Council  offered  the  churches  the  context  and  opportunity  to 
transcend  their  national  ethnic,  cultural,  theological  and  political  divi¬ 
sions  and  give  tangible  expression  to  the  spirit  of  togetherness.  Distrust, 
estrangement  and  misunderstanding  were  replaced  by  rapprochement, 
mutual  confidence  and  better  understanding. 


9  Amsterdam  1948 ,  p.9. 
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b)  The  WCC  became  a  fellowship  where  churches  supported,  chal¬ 
lenged  and  corrected  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  responsibility  and 
accountability.  Within  this  fellowship  the  churches  experienced  their 
inherent  interconnectedness,  they  expressed  their  own  individual  identi¬ 
ties  and  discovered  their  differences,  while  always  remaining  firmly 
attached  to  the  ecumenical  vision. 

c)  The  Council  became  a  fellowship  of  churches  where  the  member 
churches  reflected  and  acted  together,  prayed  and  shared  their  spiritual 
and  material  resources.  Concepts  and  methodologies  of  “giving”  and 
“receiving”,  which  dominated  the  early  years  of  the  WCC,  were,  with 
the  steady  growth  of  the  ecumenical  spirit  and  expansion  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  fellowship,  changed  into  a  real  partnership.  The  Council  chal¬ 
lenged  the  churches  to  work  and  grow  together  towards  a  full  and  visi¬ 
ble  unity. 

50.  And  now,  the  crucial  question:  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The 
WCC  is  an  instrument,  and  not  a  goal  in  itself.  It  serves  the  churches  in 
their  common  task  of  taking  the  gospel  to  the  world  and  in  their  common 
calling  to  grow  together  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ. 
From  its  very  inception,  the  WCC  has  defined  itself  as  “a  council  of 
churches,  not  the  Council  of  the  one  undivided  church”,  and  as  repre¬ 
senting  “an  emergency  solution,  a  stage  on  the  road”.10  It  remains  so. 
The  ecumenical  pilgrimage  continues  with  all  its  progress  and  setbacks, 
achievements  and  failures.  It  continues  with  renewed  faith,  hope  and 
vision.  It  is  irrevocable  and  irreversible.  It  cannot  expose  itself  to  the 
risks  of  dead-end  roads  or  unknown  destinations.  Its  life  and  witness  are 
conditioned  and  guided  by  ecumenical  vision.  It  is  vitally  important 
therefore  that  “on  the  way”  we  stop  at  every  signpost  to  discern  the  right 
way  to  move  forward  safely. 

Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (CUV):  a  process  of  redefinition  and  reorientation  of  the 
ecumenical  vision 

51.  In  1948,  when  the  WCC  was  formed,  the  world  was  facing 
tremendous  uncertainties  and  deep  anxieties.  In  1998  we  are  not  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  Enormous  changes  and  upheavals  that  have  been  taking 
place  in  almost  all  spheres  of  human  societies  are  impacting  intra¬ 
church,  interchurch  and  church-world  relations  and  the  life  and  witness 
ot  the  Council.  Crisis  has  always  been  with  the  WCC.  This  is  what  I  call 


10  Ibid.,  pp. 28-29. 
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a  crisis  of  growth,  which  challenges  the  Council  to  look  and  to  move  for¬ 
ward.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  Council  is  more  seriously  called  into 
question  than  ever  before.  Do  we,  after  fifty  years  of  togetherness,  still 
intend,  as  we  stated  in  Amsterdam,  to  stay  together  and,  as  we  affirmed 
in  Evanston,  to  go  forward  together ?  We  wrestled  with  this  burning 
question  all  the  way  from  Canberra  to  Harare.  Challenged  by  member 
churches  and  the  world’s  changing  realities,  we  embarked  on  the  critical 
process  of  trying  to  understand  who  we  are  as  a  Council.  What  is  our 
specific  nature  and  true  vocation?  What  common  ecumenical  vision 
should  guide  us?  The  intention  of  the  CUV  process  was  to  address  these 
pertinent  issues  together  with  the  member  churches  and  ecumenical  part¬ 
ners. 

52.  The  CUV  will  acquire  a  focal  place  on  the  agenda  of  this  assem¬ 
bly.  It  is  important  that  we  look  at  this  process  in  the  right  perspective  by 
taking  seriously  into  consideration  the  new  developments,  emerging 
concerns  and  realities  and  changing  ecumenical  paradigms  in  the  life  of 
the  churches  in  general,  and  the  ecumenical  movement  in  particular.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations. 

a)  Institutional  ecumenism  is  in  crisis.  We  are  witnessing  a  remark¬ 
able  outburst  of  people’s  ecumenism  in  different  forms  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  our  constituency  is  disillusioned  with  the 
institutional  expressions  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  People,  espe¬ 
cially  the  youth,  do  not  want  to  become  prisoners  of  structures.  They 
want  to  go  beyond  established  systems,  methodologies,  procedures  and 
agenda.  They  are  looking  for  fresh  air  to  breathe  and  wider  space  to  live 
and  to  express  their  ecumenical  concerns  and  convictions.  They  are  cre¬ 
ating  new  contexts  and  opportunities  to  come  together.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement  lies  with  committed  and 
visionary  young  people,  not  with  structures  and  programmes.  Hence, 
unless  the  churches  reown  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  rearticulate 
clearly  its  vision  by  making  it  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  people,  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  may  lose  its  vitality  and  sense  of  purpose. 

b)  The  ecumenical  priorities  have  changed.  In  its  formative  years  the 
Council  was  mainly  preoccupied  with  theological  and  doctrinal  issues. 
After  Uppsala  a  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  concerns  emanating  from 
the  social,  economic  and  political  spheres  of  human  life.  A  realistic 
assessment  of  the  present  ecumenical  predicament  will  point  to  two 
basic  realities:  first,  issues  related  to  unity  and  questions  pertaining  to 
society  can  no  longer  be  treated  separately;  they  must  be  seen  in  their 
dynamic  and  inseparable  interconnectedness.  We  have  achieved  this 
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insight  in  the  last  decade,  and  should  continue  to  build  on  it.  Second,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  moral  and  ethical  issues  will  acquire  growing 
importance  in  the  ecumenical  debate  in  the  coming  years.  The  churches 
must  theiefoie  prepare  themselves  and  develop  methodologies  by  which 
these  issues  are  treated  with  a  realistic  and  pastoral  approach  and  in  an 
ecumenical  spirit,  respecting  each  other’s  cultural  ethos  and  convictions. 

c)  We  are  faced  with  a  new  ecclesial  situation.  In  many  regions  and 
confessional  families  the  institutional  churches’  membership  and  their 
impact  on  societies  are  dwindling.  People  are  leaving  the  institutional 
churches  because  they  believe  that  these  churches  are  not  able  to  cope  in 
relevant  ways  with  changing  realities.  In  Africa  and  Asia,  as  well  as 
among  the  Indigenous  Peoples,  Christians  are  rediscovering  their  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  within  their  own  cultures.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  former 
USSR  countries  with  the  fall  of  communism  and  the  establishment  of 
freedom  of  worship,  churches  are  seeking  ways  to  respond  to  the  new 
situation.  Furthermore,  in  different  parts  of  the  world  new  types  of 
Christian  communities  and  movements  and  new  forms  of  religious  life 
are  emerging  and  are  challenging  traditional  churches,  structures  and 
theologies.  Due  to  many  external  and  internal  religious  and  non-reli¬ 
gious  factois,  schisms  and  tensions  are  appearing  in  many  churches.  In 
some  regions,  church-state  relations  are  becoming  critical  as  the 
churches  grow  more  and  more  frustrated  with  working  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  state.  All  these  factors  will  certainly  lead  the  churches  to 
review  and  reassess  their  role  in  societies. 

d)  Growing  globalization  is  having  a  profound  effect  on  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  and  the  churches  theology,  spirituality  and  mission. 

It  is  imposing  new  structures,  values  and  human  relationships  on  peoples 
and  nations,  harmonizing  on  the  one  hand  and  fragmenting  on  the  other 
The  context  in  which  the  churches  are  called  to  witness  is  becoming  pro¬ 
gressively  more  multicultural  and  multireligious.  Furthermore,  for  many 
reasons  the  ecumenical  movement  is  becoming  more  and  more  polycen¬ 
tric,  multifaceted  and  multidimensional.  It  is  being  expressed  in  new 
ways  and  forms.  All  these  realities  will  have  tremendous  impact  on  the 
churches  self-understanding  and  missionary  engagement,  and  will  call 
the  churches  to  spell  out  more  clearly  their  priorities  and  develop  new 
missionary  norms  and  strategies. 

53.  The  ecumenical  movement  cannot  claim  that  it  has  answers  to  all 
of  these  concerns  or  solutions  to  all  of  these  problems.  It  must  admit  its 
weaknesses;  celebrate  its  possibilities  but  acknowledge  its  limitations. 
Now  more  than  at  any  time,  the  ecumenical  movement  is  the  proper  con- 
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text  in  which  the  churches  are  called  to  respond  together  to  these  new 
concerns  and  situations  as  they  pray  together,  witness  together,  serve 
together  and  work  for  visible  unity.  The  context  and  the  image  of  ecu¬ 
menism  are  changing,  as  are  the  very  nature  and  scope  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  vision.  Hence,  the  ecumenical  movement  needs  a  new  self-under¬ 
standing  and  self-expression  and  a  clear  sense  of  orientation  as  we  move 
towards  the  next  millennium.  I  believe  that  this  present  critical  juncture 
of  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  also  offers  us  an  opportunity 
and  a  challenge,  and  that  is  how  the  WCC  should  deal  with  it. 

54.  The  CUV  process  was  initiated  against  this  background.  It  should 
not  be  perceived,  therefore,  as  a  process  aimed  simply  at  internal  struc¬ 
tural  and  programmatic  change.  The  CUV  is  a  serious  and  integrated 
attempt,  first,  to  give  fresh  expression  to  an  ecumenical  vision  which  is 
faithful  to  the  gospel  and  responsive  to  the  present  conditions;  second,  to 
re-emphasize  the  crucial  urgency  of  visible  unity  as  the  major  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement;  third,  to  spell  out  the  decisive  importance  of 
unity,  mission,  diakonia  and  justice  as  the  bases  of  any  rearticulation  of 
ecumenical  vision;  fourth,  to  reflect  the  coherence  and  integrity  inherent 
in  the  ecumenical  vision  in  interchurch  collaboration,  Council-member 
church  relations,  and  in  the  Council’s  programmes  and  agenda;  and  fifth, 
to  encourage  the  active  and  responsible  participation  of  member 
churches  in  all  aspects  of  the  Council’s  life.  In  other  words,  the  CUV 
reminds  us  that  the  Council  must  become  more  rooted  in  and  directed  by 
the  churches,  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  wider  ecumenical  part¬ 
nership  at  all  levels  of  the  church,  and  in  all  spheres  of  our  ecumenical 
fellowship.  It  also  helps  us  to  see  the  ecumenical  vision  and  the  pro¬ 
grammatic  priorities  of  the  Council  in  a  broader  perspective  and  in  an 
integrated  whole. 

Growing  together  responsibly:  a  great  challenge  before  us 

55.  The  WCC  is  not  a  self-reliant,  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
organization.  It  is  the  churches  in  their  togetherness.  Therefore,  the 
Council  has  no  right  to  insist  upon  its  self-understanding  and  agenda. 
The  churches  should  say  what  it  is,  what  it  should  become  and  what  it 
should  do.  The  CUV  was  not  an  internal  affair.  It  was  the  churches  ’  ini¬ 
tiative.  Member  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  ecumenical 
partners  participated  actively  in  the  process.  Furthermore,  the  CUV  was 
intended  to  become  a  continuous  process ,  not  a  limited  attempt  confined 
to  a  specific  period  of  time  and  to  some  concrete  areas  of  the  Council’s 
life  and  work.  The  CUV  must  be  seen  as  the  beginning  of  new  compre- 
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hensive  serious  efforts  aimed  at  challenging  the  churches  to  embark 
together  on  the  critical  journey  of  reassessing  and  rearticulating  their 
common  ecumenical  vision. 

56.  In  the  context  of  the  CUV  process,  the  churches  as  well  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  strongly  re-emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  WCC.  Some  churches,  however,  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  CUV.  They  wish  to  go  beyond.  Others  want  to 
put  the  Council  back  on  track  since,  in  their  view,  the  Council  is  moving 
away  from  its  central  vocation.  Recent  developments  in  WCC-Orthodox 
relations  should  be  seen  in  this  perspective.  Any  attempt  aimed  at  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  prevailing  malaise  in  WCC-Orthodox  rela¬ 
tions  must  take  into  consideration  the  evolution  of  Orthodox-WCC  rela¬ 
tions  since  the  inception  of  the  Council  and  the  particular  situation  that 
was  created  in  the  life  of  the  Orthodox  churches  after  the  fall  of  com¬ 
munism.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  nature  of  my  report  permits  me  to  scru¬ 
tinize  this  matter  in  detail.  I  would  like,  however,  to  make  a  few  obser¬ 
vations: 

a)  The  Orthodox  churches  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  expansion  of  the  WCC.  They  have  brought  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  ecumenical  thinking  and  spirituality;  but  they  have  not  inte¬ 
grated  themselves  fully  into  the  total  life  and  witness  of  the  Council. 
This  approach,  which  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  Orthodox- 
WCC  relations,  was  due,  first,  to  some  WCC  tendencies  and  practices 
that  were  not  compatible  with  Orthodox  tradition;  second,  to  the  minor¬ 
ity  situation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  within  the  WCC,  which  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  composition  of  governing  bodies  and  decision-making 
processes;  and  third,  to  the  ethos  and  the  agenda  of  the  Council,  which 
remained  Protestant  and  Western  in  spite  of  the  Orthodox  presence  and 
participation  of  churches  from  different  regions.  These  factors  and  con¬ 
cerns  created  a  distance  between  the  Orthodox  churches  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Both  the  Orthodox  dissatisfaction  and  desiderata  were  expressed  by 
so-called  “Orthodox  statements”  made  in  relation  to  major  agenda  items 
or  on  special  occasions.  The  uniqueness  of  Orthodox  theology  and  spir¬ 
ituality  have  been  respected.  Yet,  too  little  has  been  done  to  bring  them 
into  creative  interaction  with  the  Protestant  theology  which  continues  to 
dominate  the  Council’s  theological  language,  thinking  and  methodolo¬ 
gies. 

b)  1  he  collapse  of  communism  and  the  re-emergence  of  independent 
states  have  added  a  critical  dimension  to  Orthodox  participation  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  In  fact,  the  influx  of  sects  and  new  religious 
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movements  into  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  USSR  countries,  the 
growing  efforts  to  reaffirm  the  integrity  and  identity  of  Orthodoxy,  the 
church’s  concern  to  find  its  proper  place  and  role  within  the  society  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  controversial  nature  and  perceived  irrelevance  of 
some  of  the  Council’s  programmatic  activities  to  the  life  of  Orthodox 
churches  on  the  other  hand,  have  broadened  the  gap  between  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  They  have  come  to  regard 
the  Council  as  a  Western,  Protestant  and  liberal  movement  in  a  milieu 
where  Orthodoxy  has  been  trying  to  reaffirm  itself  by  going  back  to  its 
authentic  roots. 

57.  In  time,  the  WCC  discerned  the  growing  Orthodox  frustration 
and  prevailing  anti-ecumenical  mood,  and  took  a  number  of  concrete 
steps.  These  were  the  restructuring  of  the  Council  (1991),  setting  up  a 
special  programme  on  Christian  religious  education  for  Eastern  Europe 
and  Central  Europe  and  the  former  USSR  countries  (1991),  the  consul¬ 
tation  on  Uniatism  (1992),  the  statement  of  the  central  committee  on 
proselytism  (1993),  etc.  However,  these  Council  initiatives  did  not  bring 
about  any  substantial  change  in  WCC-Orthodox  relations.  In  fact,  fun¬ 
damental  questions  that  the  Orthodox  churches  were  raising  touched  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  Council’s  existence.  Thus  the  Orthodox  churches 
have  voiced  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  CUV  would  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  their  frustration,  and  they  called  for  a  “radi¬ 
cal  restructuring”  of  the  Council.  The  leadership  of  the  WCC  responded 
immediately  to  the  Thessaloniki  statement  (April  1998)  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  churches  by  inviting  both  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox 
member  churches  to  a  meeting  of  the  mixed  theological  commission, 
proposed  in  the  said  statement  before  this  assembly.  The  Orthodox 
churches  felt  that  they  needed  more  time  for  preparation. 

58.  I  cannot  outline  here  in  detail  the  Orthodox  concerns  and 
demands.  I  would  like,  however,  to  summarize  the  substance  of  the 
Orthodox  claim  in  two  points.  First,  the  Council  should  explore  new 
forms  of  representation,  participation  and  decision-making  which  will 
bring  the  Orthodox  churches  out  of  their  minority  situation  and  enable 
them  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  all  aspects  of  the  Council.  Second,  the 
Council,  in  shaping  its  programmatic  framework,  agenda  items  and  con¬ 
stitutional  and  structural  aspects,  must  find  a  way  to  reflect  equally  the 
convictions  and  sensitivities,  traditions  and  expectations  of  all  member 
churches. 

59.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  while  there  is  no  crisis  in  WCC-Ortho- 
dox  relations,  the  situation  is,  indeed,  critical.  Unless  the  assembly  takes 
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this  present  situation  seriously,  I  fear  that  the  Orthodox  participation  will 
steadily  dwindle.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  after  the  assembly  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Council  and  the  representatives  of  all  Orthodox  churches 
will  embark  on  a  serious  and  comprehensive  process  of  wrestling 
together  with  all  questions  and  concerns  that  are  hampering  a  more  orga¬ 
nized  and  efficient  Orthodox  participation  in  the  Council.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Orthodox  must  come  with  a  clear  agenda  and  an  open  attitude.  The 
churches  of  the  Protestant  and  Anglican  traditions,  in  their  turn,  must 
help  the  Orthodox  to  integrate  themselves  fully  in  the  life  of  the  Council 
by  providing  ample  space  and  opportunities  to  increase  the  level  of  their 
participation.  It  is  time  that  the  Orthodox  churches  move  from  mono¬ 
logue  to  dialogue,  from  reaction  to  action,  from  contribution  to  partici¬ 
pation,  from  being  observers  to  becoming  full  partners  in  the  WCC. 

60.  In  Amsterdam  the  ecumenical  pioneers  said:  “It  is  not  always 
easy  to  reconcile  our  confessional  and  ecumenical  loyalties.  We  also 
have  much  to  gain  from  the  encounter  of  the  old-established  Christian 
traditions  with  the  vigorous,  growing  churches  whose  own  traditions  are 
still  being  formed.  We  bring  these,  and  all  other  difficulties  between  us 
into  the  WCC  in  order  that  we  may  steadily  face  them  together.”11  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  disagreements,  tensions  and  even  conflicts  will 
always  be  part  of  this  global  fellowship  of  multitudinous  ecclesial  tradi¬ 
tions,  theological  teachings,  cultural  ethos,  national  and  ethnic  identities. 
This  is  what  we  have  learned  in  our  fifty  years  of  togetherness.  We  must 
both  celebrate  and  bear  the  cost  of  our  difference. 

61.  Orthodox  frustration  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  Criticizing  the  WCC  is  not  being 
anti-ecumenical.  The  problem  of  the  Orthodox  is  not  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  credibility  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  but  with  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  its  agenda,  language,  methodology  and  procedures.  Some  of 
our  member  Orthodox  churches  are  not  with  us  in  this  assembly.  Others 
are  not  with  us  the  way  they  used  to  be.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  realize  that 
there  is  a  problem,  and  that  this  is  not  an  Orthodox  problem  but  essen¬ 
tially  an  ecumenical  problem.  I  believe  that  we  have  matured  enough  in 
our  ecumenical  journey  together  to  see  our  problems  and  concerns  in  a 
broader  perspective  and  in  their  inter-relatedness.  This  present  situation 
must  help  us  to  know  more  about  each  other  and  to  trust  each  other.  I 
believe  that  our  fellowship  in  the  WCC  can  no  longer  be  based  on  a 
majority-minority  relationship.  Unless  this  situation  is  remedied  the 
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Orthodox  will  always  feel  themselves  threatened  and  marginalized.  I 
also  believe  that  we  cannot  impose  our  convictions  and  agendas  on  each 
other.  We  cannot  express  uneasiness  against  each  other  either,  when  we 
want  to  speak  out  on  what  we  consider  to  be  vital  issues.  The  Council 
should  provide  an  open  space,  in  which  churches  engage  themselves  in 
creative  interaction  based  on  mutual  respect,  trust  and  responsibility. 

62.  The  ecumenical  movement,  which  is  at  a  crossroads  in  a  world  in 
rapid  transformation,  may  disintegrate  if  the  churches  fail  to  firmly 
recommit  themselves  to  the  ecumenical  goals  and  vision.  The  churches 
can  no  longer  afford  to  take  refuge  in  their  own  confessions  and  to  live 
in  self-isolation.  They  must  co-exist;  otherwise  they  cannot  meaning- 
!  fully  exist.  They  must  interact;  otherwise  they  cannot  properly  act.  They 
s  must  share  their  experiences  and  resources;  otherwise  they  cannot  grow. 
Agreed  doctrinal  statements  will  not  lead  the  churches  to  full  and  visible 
unity  and  credible  witness;  they  will  merely  help  them  “on  the  way”. 
Under  the  ecumenical  imperative,  the  churches  must  grow  together 
responsibly.  Growing  together  is,  indeed,  a  costly  process.  It  calls  for 
;  conversion,  renewal  and  transformation.  Ecumenism  is  no  more  a 
dimension,  a  function  of  the  church.  It  is  essentially  a  mark  of  what  it 
means  to  be  the  church  because  it  affirms  and  serves  the  oneness  of  the 
church.  Ecumenism  is  no  more  a  question  of  choice,  but  the  way  we 
respond  to  the  call  of  God.  Therefore,  being  church  means  being  ecu¬ 
menical,  i.e.  being  embarked  on  a  common  journey.  The  sign  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  boat  is  the  cross.  We  are  called  to  be  one  under  the  cross  of 
Christ.  This  jubilee  assembly  calls  us  to  reaffirm  our  common  ecumeni¬ 
cal  commitment  to  grow  together  and  to  move  forward  together  in 
courage  and  humility,  and  with  a  clear  vision. 

Human  rights:  a  growing  ecumenical  concern 

63.  This  assembly  also  calls  us  to  redefine  and  rearticulate  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  justice,  peace  and  reconciliation.  In  fact,  human  rights 
remain  a  key  factor  in  any  process  or  attempt  aimed  at  justice,  peace  and 
reconciliation.  Human  rights  are  integral  to  ecumenical  witness.  And 
what  a  meaningful  coincidence  that  in  this  assembly  within  the  context 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  our  common  ecumenical  witness  through  the 
WCC,  we  are  also  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  our  common  ecu¬ 
menical  engagement  to  struggle  for  human  rights! 

64.  On  10  December  1948,  by  adopting  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  United  Nations  formally  recognized  and  affirmed 
that  “the  inherent  dignity  and  of  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  mem- 
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bers  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace 
in  the  world”.12  Over  the  past  fifty  years,  the  UN  has  sought  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  epoch-making  declaration  by  adopting  international  covenants 
related  to  a  number  of  specific  aspects  and  areas  of  human  rights.  The 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  however,  did  not  prevent  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  falling  victim  to  inhuman  practices:  torture,  execution,  atroci¬ 
ties,  repression  and  genocide.  Men  and  women  all  over  the  world  have 
made  great  sacrifices,  even  through  martyrdom,  to  promote  and  protect 
human  rights.  While  the  UN  has  spoken  eloquently  in  favour  of  human 
rights  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts,  it  has  proved  its  weakness 
in  the  face  of  human-rights  violations.  At  many  points  charter  commit¬ 
ments  have  been  simply  neglected  or  bypassed  through  unilateral 
actions.  Fifty  years  after  the  declaration,  the  cries  of  the  victims  of 
human-rights  violations  are  still  heard.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  put  an 
end  to  bipolar  confrontation,  but  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  a  “new 
world  order”  based  on  peace  with  justice.  Once  again  the  UN  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  serve  as  a  peace-making  and  peace¬ 
keeping  instrument.  While  the  major  powers  have  from  time  to  time 
established  a  fragile  peace  by  military  threats  and  interventions,  in  many 
regions  uncertainty,  confusion  and  volatile  situations  persist,  and  fla¬ 
grant  violations  of  human  rights  continue.  In  addition  to  these  growing 
concerns,  the  issue  of  human  rights  faces  three  major  challenges: 

a)  The  effects  of  globalization  in  the  area  of  human  rights  are  far- 
reaching.  Globalization  has  significantly  changed  existing  political, 
social  and  economic  relationships  and  has  brought  about  a  radical  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  values  and  structures  of  society.  The  process  of  globaliza¬ 
tion,  which  has  penetrated  almost  all  aspects  and  spheres  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  provided  immense  opportunities;  at  the  same  time  it  has  pro¬ 
jected  new  forms  of  socio-economic  injustice  and  insecurity.  Transi¬ 
tional  organizations  and  international  finance  institutions  exclude  people 
from  participation  in  the  economy  and  accelerate  unemployment, 
uprootedness  and  marginalization.  Africa,  where  we  are  meeting, 
reminds  us  existentially  of  some  of  the  critical  issues  that  we  face.  In 
fact,  war,  violence,  poverty,  uprooted  people,  genocide,  ecological  dis¬ 
aster  and  other  effects  of  globalization  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  life 
of  African  people. 

b)  Religious  freedom,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  human  rights, 
has  re-emerged  in  this  post-cold  war  period  as  a  major  issue  in  intra- 
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national  and  international  relations.  In  a  number  of  countries  religion  is 
being  exploited  to  promote  narrow  nationalistic  ends,  thus  creating  divi¬ 
sions  and  polarizations.  In  some  countries  religion  is  being  given  consti¬ 
tutional  power  and  privilege,  thus  destroying  the  secular  and  plural  basis 
of  these  states.  Religious  intolerance  and  restrictions,  fundamentalism 
and  exclusiveness  characterize  the  life  of  many  societies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aggressive  methods  used  by  foreign  religious  movements  in 
pursuit  of  their  proselytizing  activities  have  created  another  complex 
situation  for  human  rights. 

c)  The  resurgence  of  ethno-nationalism  has  complicated  the  question 
of  the  right  of  people  to  self-determination.  In  its  positive  aspect  the  re- 
emergence  of  ethno-nationalism  constitutes  a  search  for  justice  and  self- 
respect.  People  are  seeking  security  within  their  own  ethnic,  religious 
and  national  groupings.  Hence  nationalism  is  a  creative  force  in  demand¬ 
ing  respect  for  people’s  identity  and  in  the  nation-building  process.  But 
by  being  transformed  into  an  ideology  it  may  become  a  source  of  evil,  a 
major  hindrance  to  living  together  injustice  and  peace.  Ethnic  conflicts 
threaten  inter-religious  tolerance.  They  destroy  the  very  foundation  of 
pluralistic  societies  and  create  situations  in  which  human  rights  are  vio¬ 
lated.  In  fact,  in  the  past  decade,  ethno-nationalism  has  led  societies  into 
fragmentation,  internal  conflicts,  ethnic  cleansing  and  migration,  strik¬ 
ing  a  severe  blow  to  human  rights. 

65.  The  question  of  human  rights  remains  a  permanent  item  and  a  top 
priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council  and  is  integral  to  the  very  vocation 
of  the  church.  The  WCC  has  involved  itself  in  the  realm  of  human  rights 
by  condemning  the  violation  of  human  rights,  monitoring  the  respect  for 
and  implementation  of  human  rights,  assisting  churches  and  groups 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights,  and  promoting  human-rights 
values  through  education  and  communication. 

66. 1  believe  that  in  view  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  desta¬ 
bilized  the  political,  social  and  economic  order,  and  in  light  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  experience  we  have  gained  in  human-rights  struggles  over  these 
fifty  years,  the  Council  must  first,  within  its  programmatic  framework, 
give  more  serious  attention  to  globalization,  religious  freedom  and  ethno- 
nationalism  and  their  implications  on  the  area  of  human  rights;  second,  in 
initiating  a  new  ecumenical  policy  and  strategy  on  human  rights,  in  my 
opinion  the  Council  must  further  develop  ecumenical  social  thought  and 
a  strategy  that  will  promote  and  defend  human-rights  values  by  preven¬ 
tion  and  legal  action,  when  they  are  violated,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  global  ethics  in  collaboration  with  other  religions. 
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This  assembly  will  be  called  to  adopt  an  updated  ecumenical  policy 
on  human  rights.  On  this  point,  let  me  share  with  you  some  perspectives 
and  insights. 

1.  Preventive  and  punitive  approach 

67.  In  view  of  the  current  ethnic  conflicts  and  increasing  violations 
of  human  rights,  the  prevention  and  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts 
remain  urgent  international  priorities.  No  international  mechanisms  can 
presently  guarantee,  secure  and  protect  human  rights,  and  set  procedures 
for  conflict  prevention  or  resolution.  Before  and  during  the  cold  war, 
military  intervention  was  considered  by  major  powers  to  be  the  most 
efficient  way  of  peace-making.  In  the  post-cold  war  period,  peace-build¬ 
ing  is  proving  to  be  a  long  and  complex  process.  So  far  the  churches 
have  most  often  reacted  to  the  situations  of  human-rights  violations 
rather  than  pro-acting  for  their  prevention.  How  can  the  ecumenical 
movement  help  the  churches  to  plan  a  new  strategy  for  their  human- 
rights  struggle,  and  create  local,  regional  and  international  networks? 
Conflicts  can  be  solved  or  prevented  through  various  forms  of  public 
monitoring  and  competent  mediation;  and  human-rights  violations  can 
best  be  prevented  through  education  for  civic  responsibility  and  by 
addressing  their  root  causes. 

68.  Punishment  under  the  law  for  violation  is  also  essential  to  pre¬ 
venting  human-rights  violations.  Impunity  perpetuates  injustice,  which 
in  turn  generates  acts  of  revenge  and  endless  violence.  Violators  of 
human  rights  must  be  held  accountable  to  humanity.  The  popular  saying, 
“you  can  run  but  you  cannot  hide”,  is  being  turned  on  its  head.  Many 
perpetrators  (states,  nations,  individuals)  of  massacres,  genocide,  war 
crimes  and  injustice  are  given  impunity  in  the  “vital  and  strategic  inter¬ 
ests”  of  regional  or  world  powers,  and  are  not  called  to  justice.  There  is 
a  crying  need  to  bring  to  justice  and  to  make  accountable  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  policies  leading  to  violations  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  women 
and  children,  communities  and  nations.  Justice  and  accountability 
should  also  include  provisions  for  reparation  and  restitution,  and  for  the 
compensation  of  victims.  After  so  many  years  of  hard  work,  a  permanent 
International  Criminal  Court  has  been  established.  This  and  other  inter¬ 
national  mechanisms  should  help  the  UN  to  enforce  human  rights.  The 
WCC  must  cooperate  with  churches,  with  ecumenical  partners,  with 
people  of  other  faiths  and  NGOs  to  deal  with  situations  and  cases  where 
impunity  generates  injustice  and  violence.  Preventive  and  punitive 
approaches  must  be  taken  together  as  an  inter-related  whole. 
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2.  In  search  of  a  global  ethics 

69.  The  church  views  society  from  a  qualitatively  different  perspec¬ 
tive.  It  cannot  surrender  the  values  of  the  gospel  to  the  ambiguities  of 
progress  and  technology.  It  cannot  endorse  values  that  are  not  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  gospel.  The  church  aims  at  a  responsible  society  that  is  sus¬ 
tained  and  guided  by  ethical  values  and  human-rights  norms.  For  many 
years  the  church  was  concerned  with  the  challenges  of  secularism  and 
materialism.  It  is  time  that  the  church  speak  and  act  in  a  way  which  chal¬ 
lenges  all  ideologies  and  trends  that  question  the  credibility  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  human  person. 

70.  We  belong  to  one  oikos  or  oikoumene  (household).  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  economics  (oikos-nomos),  the  management  of  our 
common  household.  We  are  committed  to  the  development  of  a  basic 
common  ethics  that  may  lead  societies  from  mere  existence  to  mean¬ 
ingful  coexistence,  from  confrontation  to  reconciliation,  from  degener¬ 
ation  of  moral  values  to  the  restoration  of  the  quality  of  life  that 
restores  the  presence  of  transcendence  in  human  life.  Global  culture 
must  be  sustained  by  a  global  ethics  that  will  guide  the  relations  of 
nations  with  each  other  and  with  the  creation,  and  will  help  them  to 
work  together  for  genuine  world  community.  Such  a  global  ethics,  the 
idea  of  which  was  launched  by  the  Parliament  of  World  Religions  in 
1993,  should  not  reflect  the  Western  Christian  ethos;  it  must  be  based 
on  a  diversity  of  experiences  and  convictions.  The  church,  together 
with  other  living  faiths,  should  seek  a  global  ethics  based  on  shared 
ethical  values  that  transcend  religious  beliefs  and  narrow  definitions  of 
national  interests.  Human  rights  must  be  undergirded  by  ethical  princi¬ 
ples.  Therefore,  dialogue  among  religions  and  cultures  is  crucial  as  the 
basis  for  greater  solidarity  for  justice  and  peace,  human  rights  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Religions  must  work  together  to  identify  areas  and  modes  of 
cooperation  in  human-rights  advocacy.  In  the  thinking  surrounding  the 
creation  of  a  global  ethics,  the  following  points  must  be  given  due  con¬ 
sideration: 

a)  We  must  develop  a  culture  of  active  nonviolence  by  transforming 
structures  that  generate  violence  and  injustice.  The  WCC  Programme  to 
Overcome  Violence  has  been  engaged  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  formi¬ 
dable  task  of  challenging  and  overcoming  the  spirit,  logic  and  practice 
of  violence  by  transforming  the  global  culture  of  violence  into  a  culture 
of  just  peace.  The  Peace  to  the  City  campaign  is  a  concrete  example  of 
people  working  together  as  real  partners  with  religions  and  other  groups 
and  movements.  In  its  human-rights  work  the  WCC  must  accompany  the 
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struggling  communities  by  encouraging  them  to  act  and  by  building  net¬ 
works  between  them  for  collective  action.  To  overcome  violence  we 
must  address  both  its  causes  and  its  symptoms. 

b)  Building  peace  with  justice  must  become  a  global  strategy.  Human 
rights  form  the  essential  basis  for  a  just  and  permanent  peace.  We  must 
create  local,  national  and  international  mechanisms  and  networks  that 
can  enhance  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  We  must  search  for 
ways  to  move  human-rights  work  from  the  reactive  approach  of  defend¬ 
ing  people  whose  rights  are  violated  to  the  proactive  activity  of  building 
and  empowering  communities  that  are  able  to  advocate  and  defend  their 
own  rights.  National  security  must  be  replaced  by  common  security, 
national  interests  by  common  interests:  justice  for  all,  peace  for  all,  secu¬ 
rity  for  all.  This  effort  should  constitute  not  just  a  strategy,  but  a  basic 
ethical  principle.  At  the  Seoul  JPIC  convocation,  the  WCC  affirmed  its 
commitment  to  seeking  every  possible  means  of  establishing  justice, 
achieving  peace  and  solving  conflicts  by  active  nonviolence.  Religions, 
with  their  inner  spiritual  resources,  can  offer  opportunities  for  repen¬ 
tance,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

c)  We  must  build  a  culture  of  human  rights  that  will  provide  a  con¬ 
structive  and  responsible  use  of  power.  Often,  democratic  institutions 
legitimize  power,  rather  than  serving  the  needs  of  people.  Any  expres¬ 
sion  or  use  of  power  that  does  not  carry  with  it  responsibility  and 
accountability  is  a  source  of  evil.  Power  becomes  a  liberating  force  when 
it  is  geared  towards  justice,  encourages  participation  in  social,  economic 
and  political  institutions,  and  when  it  promotes  inclusiveness  and 
democracy  in  the  structures  of  governance. 

7 1 .  In  the  oikoumene  of  God  there  can  be  no  exclusion,  no  violation 
of  human  rights  and  dignity.  We  must  work  for  an  ethics  that  offers  a 
new  vision  of  global  convergence  in  order  to  check  the  destructive  con¬ 
sequences  of  globalization,  technology  and  secularization,  an  ethics  that 
promotes  a  culture  of  solidarity  and  the  just  sharing  of  resources,  an 
ethics  that  is  not  based  on  charitable  philanthropy  but  on  justice.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  “turn  to  God”  who  in  Christ  recreated  and  liberated  human¬ 
ity  as  a  community  to  be  united  under  his  reign,  and  who  requires  that 
humanity  live  as  a  coherent,  just  and  responsible  society  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  kingdom. 

“Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope” 

72.  In  Amsterdam  the  churches  focused  their  attention  on  “Man’s 
Disorder  and  God’s  Design”.  Are  we  not  facing,  after  fifty  years,  an  even 
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more  complex  human  disorder  with  still  more  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences?  Can  we  change  the  course  of  history?  Can  we  propose  new 
alternatives  to  ideological  and  socio-economic  systems  and  structures 
that  generate  injustice,  dehumanize  societies  and  jeopardize  the  integrity 
and  sustainability  of  creation?  We  must  “point  to  God’s  kingdom”,13  as 
Karl  Barth  stated  at  the  Amsterdam  assembly,  and  “turn  to  God”  to  dis¬ 
cern  God’s  design  for  the  world  today.  In  fact,  turning  to  God  and  point¬ 
ing  to  God’s  kingdom  is  never  passive  and  defensive.  It  requires  sacrifi¬ 
cial  engagement  in  God’s  mission,  which  is  essentially  for  transforming 
the  whole  of  humanity  and  the  creation  in  the  perspective  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Therefore, 

Let  us  turn  to  God,  and  in  God  let  us  turn  to  our  fellow  human 
beings 

73.  We  have  all  become  neighbours  in  a  “global  village”,  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  Christian,  Muslim,  Buddhist,  followers  of  other 
faiths  or  atheist.  Tom  by  our  differences  and  tensions,  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  live  together  in  a  world  where  we  are  bound  to  live 
together  as  one  community. 

Turning  to  God  implies  turning  to  our  neighbour  in  active  love,  jus¬ 
tice  and  reconciliation.  We  are  a  missionary  people,  not  in  the  sense  of 
dominating  others  by  imposing  our  own  values  and  cultures,  but  in  the 
sense  of  sharing  the  “good  news”  with  all  people.  Hence,  dialogue  with 
our  neighbour  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  our  full  commitment  to  our 
faith.  In  dialogical  interaction  with  others,  our  own  faith  is  enriched, 
refined  and  strengthened.  To  dialogue  means  witnessing,  i.e.  living  the 
Christ-event  in  the  midst  of  ambiguities,  uncertainties  and  polarizations 
of  this  world.  It  also  means  listening  and  seeking  to  understand  the  faith 
and  perspectives  of  others.  Dialogue  is  a  safeguard  against  syncretism.  It 
is  a  search  for  a  wider  community. 

In  a  world  where  technological  culture  and  globalization  foster  dehu¬ 
manization,  in  a  world  where  new  ideologies  of  secularization  deny  the 
presence  of  the  ultimate  reality  and  promote  materialistic  and  con- 
sumerist  values,  the  church,  in  collaboration  with  other  faiths,  is  called 
to  reshape,  renew  and  reorient  society  by  strengthening  its  sacred  foun¬ 
dation.  In  the  pluralist  societies  of  today  we  have  a  shared  responsibility 
with  our  neighbours  for  a  common  future. 


13  Amsterdam  1948,  p.33. 
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Let  us  turn  to  God,  and  in  God  let  us  turn  to  his  creation 

74.  We  are  living  in  a  precarious  creation  that  is  moving  swiftly 
towards  the  unknown.  The  world’s  eco-system  is  seriously  threatened, 
and  its  population  is  exposed  to  moral  degeneration,  spiritual  decay  and 
physical  annihilation.  Statistics  showing  the  scale  of  poverty  and  starva¬ 
tion,  environmental  destruction  and  violence  are  simply  alarming.  The 
Evanston  assembly  stated  that  humanity  has  become  its  “own  enemy.  It 
seeks  justice  but  creates  oppression.  It  wants  peace,  but  drifts  towards 
war.  Its  very  mastery  of  nature  threatens  it  with  ruin.”14 

The  creation  has  become  an  object  of  human  exploitation.  Turning  to 
God  means  repenting  for  what  we  have  done  and  are  still  doing  to  cre¬ 
ation,  our  God-given  oikos  (home).  The  creation  belongs  to  God; 
humanity  is  its  steward.  Hence  any  process  or  development  that  jeopar¬ 
dizes  the  sustainability  of  creation  must  be  questioned.  Humanity  must 
restore  right  relations  with  the  creation. 

Let  us  turn  to  God,  and  in  God  let  us  turn  to  ourselves 

75.  We  cannot  transform  the  world  unless  we  ourselves  are  trans¬ 
formed.  What  kind  of  church  do  we  project  for  the  21st  century?  A 
church  confined  to  nation-states  or  ethnic  groups  and  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  self-perpetuation;  or  a  missionary  church,  open  to  the 
world  and  ready  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  world?  The  future  course 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  largely  to  be  determined  by  our  ecclesi- 
ological  perceptions  and  convictions.  The  ecumenical  movement  cannot 
survive  without  a  vision  that  is  sustained  by  a  holistic  view  of  church, 
humanity  and  the  world. 

The  church  cannot  endorse  the  compromises  that  the  world  offers. 
The  church  must  incarnate  the  gospel  in  its  own  life  and  in  the  life  of 
societies.  Still  ringing  in  my  ears  is  the  voice  of  a  young  person  I  once 
heard  crying  out  “Where  is  my  church?  What  is  it  doing?”  The  faithful 
need  a  church  that  listens  to  them  and  cares  for  them.  They  want  a 
church  that  fulfils  itself  as  a  missionary  reality.  The  church  must  rise  out 
of  its  institutional  captivity  and  become  a  “church  for  others”.  And  we 
are  together  the  church,  the  people’s  church;  together  we  fulfill  our  voca¬ 
tion.  The  churches  that  live  together  in  one  place  must  form  a  renewed 
community,  a  concrete  example  of  conciliar  fellowship.  The  world  will 
listen  to  us  if  we  are  together  and  if  we  act  together  in  obedience  to  the 
gospel  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  command  of  Christ.  Together  the 


14  Evanston  1954,  p.l. 
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churches  should  become  a  sign  of  hope  in  a  world  gripped  by  meaning¬ 
lessness  and  despair. 

And  finally  let  us  turn  to  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ 

76.  He  is  the  source  of  our  being  and  existence,  our  hope  and  joy.  We 
believe  in  a  God  who  himself  first  turned  to  humanity  in  Christ  and 
invited  us  to  turn  to  him.  God  always  turns  to  us  in  grace,  even  if  we  are 
not  ready  to  turn  to  him  in  faith  and  repentance.  God  has  always 
remained  faithful  to  his  covenant  (Gen.  9:11;  Deut.  4:25-31).  The  ques¬ 
tion  posed  to  us  in  this  assembly  is:  Are  we  faithful  to  God’s  covenant 
with  us? 

In  fact,  we  have  more  often  turned  to  hatred  and  violence,  to  injus¬ 
tice  and  power.  We  have  turned  to  ourselves  and  ignored  the  beyond,  and 
claimed  to  control  our  own  destiny.  We  have  made  the  world  self-cen¬ 
tred,  closed  on  itself  and  deprived  of  hope  and  transcendence.  Turning  to 
God  means  to  be  consciously  aware  that  we  do  not  belong  to  ourselves, 
but  to  God.  It  means  turning  away  from  all  values,  ideologies  and  life¬ 
styles  that  drain  the  ultimate  reality  from  our  life.  Humanity  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  without  the  eschatological  dimension.  We  must  recognize  the  inad¬ 
equacy  and  relativity  of  all  human  resources,  of  miraculous  achieve¬ 
ments  of  technology,  and  turn  to  God  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  repen¬ 
tance.  We  must  turn  from  alienation  to  reconciliation  with  God,  from  our 
ways  to  God’s  way  and  stand  under  the  judgment  of  God. 

*  *  * 

77.  In  Amsterdam  (1948)  we  recognized  the  disorder  of  humankind  in 
the  face  of  God’s  design  for  the  world. 

In  Evanston  (1954)  we  proclaimed  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 

In  New  Delhi  (1961)  we  confessed  Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world. 

In  Uppsala  (1968)  we  heard  the  call  of  Christ  “Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new”  (Rev.  21:5). 

In  Nairobi  (1979)  against  the  oppression  and  divisions  of  the  world  we 
affirmed  Christ  as  the  source  of  liberation  and  reconciliation. 

In  Vancouver  (1983)  we  celebrated  Christ  as  the  life  of  the  world, 
a  world  full  of  evil  and  death. 

In  Canberra  (1991)  we  prayed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  whole 
creation. 

And  now  in  Harare  we  turn  to  God  to  rejoice  in  hope. 
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Turning  to  God  constitutes  a  new  quality  of  relationship  with  God, 
with  one  another,  with  humanity  and  with  the  creation. 

Christian  hope  is  rooted  in  the  new  life  given  to  the  world  through  the 
cross  and  resurrection.  Our  hope  is  not  a  theoretical  reality,  an  unrealized 
eschatology.  Our  hope  is  incarnational.  We  are  people  of  hope  (Rom. 
5:4-5),  we  are  pilgrim  people  on  the  way  to  the  kingdom. 

78.  The  jubilee  is  a  call  for  reconciliation  and  new  beginning.  We  are 
approaching  a  particular  turning  point  in  history.  Are  we  ready  to  live  the 
gospel  and  take  it  to  the  world  by  proclaiming  it,  through  martyria  in  life 
and  even  in  death,  as  the  source  of  liberation,  reconciliation  and  trans¬ 
formation?  Are  we  ready  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  visible 
unity?  After  a  long  and  common  process  of  theological  reflection  and 
convergence  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  (BEM),  are  we  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  recognize  mutual  baptism  as  a  concrete  step  forward  in 
our  common  search  for  full  and  visible  unity?  In  2001,  the  two  present 
calculations  for  Easter,  namely  the  Gregorian  and  Julian  calendars,  will 
fall  on  the  same  date  (15  April).  Could  this  not  be  the  beginning  of  a 
common  celebration  of  Easter? 

79.  This  is  a  critical  assembly,  indeed.  We  have  come  here  with  hope 
and  despair,  enthusiasm  and  frustration.  Is  this  paradox  not  part  of  our 
life  together?  We  are  different  from  each  other,  and  will  remain  different 
in  many  respects.  Yet  what  brings  us  together  is  the  common  vision  of 
unity,  and  our  firm  engagement  to  working  together  towards  that  goal. 
On  13  December,  during  the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  WCC, 
we  will  be  invited  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  by  saying: 

We  intend  to  stay  together... 

Neither  lack  of  progress,  nor  setbacks, 

Neither  failures  nor  uncertainties 

Neither  fears  nor  threats 

Will  weaken  our  intention  to  continue  to  walk  together  on  the  way  to 
unity. 

Welcoming  all  who  would  join  us 

Widening  our  common  vision 

Discovering  new  ways  of  witnessing  and  acting  together  in  faith. 

There  is  no  growth  without  risk.  Yet,  we  must  grow  together  respon¬ 
sibly,  challenging,  understanding  and  respecting  each  other.  This  is  the 
call  of  God.  This  is  the  sacred  task  before  us.  It  is  my  deep  desire  that  our 
prayers  and  meditation,  our  reflections  and  actions  in  the  coming  days  be 
strengthened,  enriched  and  guided  by  this  vision  and  commitment.  And, 
let  us,  with  this  hope  in  heart,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”. 
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3.3.  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

Konrad  Raiser 

1 .  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Rom.  1:7).  In  the  words  of  this  apostolic  greeting,  I  welcome  you 
to  this  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  I  welcome 
you,  the  delegates  representing  the  more  than  330  member  churches  of 
the  Council.  Most  of  you  have  travelled  far  to  come  to  Harare.  For  many, 
it  is  not  only  your  first  visit  to  Africa,  but  also  the  first  time  you  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an  ecumenical  meeting  of  this  scope.  May  God,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bless  our  encounters,  deliberations  and  decisions.  I  greet 
those  of  you  who  are  here  as  delegated  representatives,  observers,  advis¬ 
ers  or  honoured  guests,  and  thus  make  visible  for  us  the  wider  context  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  of  which  the  WCC  is  an  essential  part.  I  wel¬ 
come  the  many  visitors  whose  presence  reminds  us  that  millions  of 
Christian  people  around  the  world  are  accompanying  this  assembly  with 
their  thoughts  and  prayers.  Finally,  I  want  to  extend  a  special  greeting  to 
the  representatives  of  the  churches  in  Zimbabwe,  our  hosts.  To  all  those 
who  have  laboured  over  these  past  months  and  years  here  in  Zimbabwe 
to  prepare  for  this  event,  thank  you  for  your  dedication  and  for  the  hos¬ 
pitality  we  are  enjoying. 

An  anniversary  assembly 

2.  All  assemblies  of  the  WCC  have  been  significant  events,  attracting 
attention  beyond  the  inner  circles  of  the  Christian  churches.  This  is  true 
in  a  special  way  for  this  eighth  assembly.  We  are  meeting  in  the  fiftieth 
year  after  the  inaugural  assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Amsterdam  in  1948. 
During  1998  this  “ecumenical  jubilee”  has  been  commemorated  and  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  many  churches  around  the  world.  Special  events  have  taken 
place  in  Geneva;  in  Amsterdam,  Evanston,  New  Delhi,  Uppsala,  Nairobi 
-  sites  of  earlier  assemblies;  in  Toronto,  Berlin,  Buenos  Aires,  Johan¬ 
nesburg  -  cities  where  significant  meetings  of  the  central  committee 
were  held;  and  in  numerous  other  places.  Indeed,  a  chain  of  “praying 
towards  Harare”  has  been  formed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christian 
people  all  over  the  world.  Now  we  are  here  to  reaffirm  the  covenant 
made  by  the  delegates  at  the  first  assembly  in  constituting  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  to  commit  ourselves  afresh  in  fellowship  with 
one  another  to  “fulfil  our  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit”. 
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3.  The  creation  of  the  WCC  fifty  years  ago  was  an  act  of  faith.  The 
world  was  in  search  of  a  new  order  after  the  devastation  left  behind  by 
the  second  world  war,  and  also  found  itself  under  the  shadow  of  renewed 
confrontation  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war  with  its  nuclear  threat.  The 
churches,  which  had  been  tested  in  their  very  being  and  faithfulness, 
were  faced  with  an  enormous  task  of  reconstruction  and  reconciliation. 
A  “Call  to  the  Churches  Concerning  the  First  Assembly”,  issued  in  April 
1947  by  the  provisional  committee  of  the  WCC,  invited  all  Christians  to 
join  in  earnest  prayer  “that  the  first  assembly...  may  be  used  of  God  for 
a  rebirth  of  the  churches,  and  for  their  rededication  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith  to  the  common  task  of  proclaiming  his  word  and  doing  his  work 
among  the  nations”.  There  was  no  precedent  for  the  formation  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  churches  across  national  and  confessional  lines,  and  no  one  knew 
whether  the  new  framework  would  be  viable.  In  his  report  to  the  assem¬ 
bly,  the  general  secretary,  Dr  Willem  Adolf  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  described  the 
purpose  of  the  Council  in  these  terms:  “We  are  a  council  of  churches,  not 
the  council  of  the  one  undivided  church.  Our  name  indicates  our  weak¬ 
ness  and  our  shame  before  God,  for  there  can  be  and  there  is  finally  only 
one  church  of  Christ  on  earth...  Our  council  represents  therefore  an 
emergency  solution  -  a  stage  on  the  road  -  a  body  living  between  the 
time  of  complete  isolation  of  the  churches  from  each  other  and  the  time 
-  on  earth  or  in  heaven  -  when  it  will  be  visibly  true  that  there  is  one 
shepherd  and  one  flock.” 

4.  The  first  assembly’s  theme,  “Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s  Design”, 
echoes  the  doxology  at  the  opening  of  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians:  “God 
has  made  known  to  us  his  secret  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
which  he  determined  beforehand  in  Christ,  to  be  put  into  effect  when  the 
time  was  ripe:  namely,  that  the  universe,  everything  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  might  be  brought  into  a  unity  in  Christ”  (Eph.  1:9-10,  NEB).  Only 
in  the  light  of  this  design  of  God  in  Christ  is  it  possible,  as  Karl  Barth 
reminded  the  assembly,  honestly  and  without  self-justification  to  discern 
and  address  the  root  causes  of  human  disorder  and  the  churches’  co¬ 
responsibility.  And  the  formation  of  the  WCC  is  to  be  understood  as  an 
act  of  faithfulness  and  obedience  to  God’s  will  as  revealed  in  Christ.  The 
message  from  Amsterdam  expressed  this  affirmation  in  its  opening  para¬ 
graph:  “We  bless  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gath¬ 
ers  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad.  He  has 
brought  us  here  together  at  Amsterdam.  We  are  acknowledging  him  as 
our  God  and  Saviour.  We  are  divided  from  one  another  not  only  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  order  and  tradition,  but  also  by  pride  of  nation,  class  and 
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race.  But  Christ  has  made  us  his  own  and  He  is  not  divided.  In  seeking 
him,  we  find  one  another.  Here  at  Amsterdam  we  have  committed  our¬ 
selves  afresh  to  him,  and  have  covenanted  with  one  another  in  constitut¬ 
ing  this  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  intend  to  stay  together.  We  call 
upon  Christian  congregations  everywhere  to  endorse  and  fulfil  this 
covenant  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  In  thankfulness  to  God  we 
commit  the  future  to  him.” 

5.  Fifty  years  later,  this  covenant  still  holds.  Much  has  changed  in  the 
relations  of  the  churches  with  one  another.  Strangers  have  become 
neighbours,  and  those  treated  with  suspicion  have  become  friends. 
Awareness  is  growing  that  all  churches,  in  spite  of  what  still  separates 
them,  belong  to  the  one  extended  family  of  God’s  children.  From  a  fel¬ 
lowship  of  mainly  historic  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  the  Council  has  grown  into  a  truly  worldwide  body. 
It  has  facilitated  the  common  witness  and  service  of  the  churches,  and 
today  churches  all  over  the  world  are  linked  with  one  another  in  a  mul¬ 
tifaceted  ecumenical  network  of  partnerships.  The  challenge  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  justice  and  human  dignity,  of  trying  to  discern  and  exer¬ 
cise  both  “the  priestly  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  the  prophetic  min¬ 
istry  of  liberating  conflict”  (M.M.  Thomas),  has  sometimes  tested  this 
fellowship  -  and  the  Council  has  not  always  passed  this  test  without 
bruises.  Certainly  the  Amsterdam  commitment  “we  intend  to  stay 
together”  has  not  been  taken  for  granted.  Thus  we  can  and  should  give 
thanks  to  God  for  having  enabled  the  churches  not  only  to  stay  together, 
but  to  go  forward  and  to  grow  together. 

6.  And  yet,  as  we  commemorate  and  celebrate  this  50th  anniversary, 
there  are  signs  of  uncertainty  about  the  purpose  of  this  fellowship  in  the 
WCC  and  doubts  about  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a 
whole.  We  seem  to  be  at  a  crossroads.  Different  understandings  of  ecu¬ 
menism  are  being  put  forward,  and  the  way  ahead  is  not  clearly  visible. 
There  is  disappointment  that  the  intensive  search  for  visible  unity  of  the 
church  has  not  yet  opened  the  way  to  true  koinonia.  Understandings  of 
Christian  mission  in  a  world  of  religious  and  cultural  plurality  differ 
widely.  The  tradition  of  ecumenical  social  thought  and  action  has  come 
under  increasing  strain  in  responding  to  the  impact  of  the  rapid  process 
of  globalization  upon  the  life  of  human  communities.  The  approaching 
end  of  the  millennium  reinforces  the  sense  that  these  ecumenical  uncer¬ 
tainties  are  part  of  a  deeper  process  of  transition  into  a  new  historical 
epoch  which  will  be  very  different  from  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  when  the  WCC  was  formed.  Many  of  the  churches  which  have 
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shaped  the  life  and  witness  of  the  WCC  during  these  past  decades  are 
today  confronted  with  internal  challenges  and  tend  to  concentrate  on 
maintaining  their  own  integrity.  At  the  same  time,  local  ecumenism  is 
flourishing  in  many  places.  Lively  processes  of  renewal  and  growth  of 
Christian  community  life  and  witness  are  taking  place  outside  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  WCC.  What  does  this  mean  for  the  future  of  the  Council? 

An  ecumenical  jubilee 

7.  When  the  WCC  decided  more  than  four  years  ago  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  churches  in  Zimbabwe  to  hold  the  eighth  assembly  in 
Harare  rather  than  the  invitation  of  the  Dutch  churches  to  return  to  Am¬ 
sterdam,  it  wanted  to  give  a  signal.  It  was  a  signal  that  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  assembly  should  not  so  much  be  an  occasion  to  look  back  and  recall 
the  memory  of  these  decades  and  all  the  momentous  changes  they  have 
brought  in  the  world,  the  churches  and  the  Council,  as  an  opportunity  for 
seeking  to  discern  the  present  challenges  facing  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  and  to  look  forward  into  the  21st  century.  The  future  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  likely  to  be  shaped  and  influ¬ 
enced  more  in  regions  like  Africa  and  Latin  America  than  in  the  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  historic  Christianity.  By  the  early  part  of  the  21st  century, 
Africa  promises  to  be  the  continent  with  the  largest  Christian  population. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  Africa  that  the  disorder  of  the  present  global 
system  and  the  marginalization  and  fragmentation  of  entire  societies  are 
most  dramatically  evident.  The  period  of  liberation  struggles  in  Africa  in 
the  1970s  was  interwoven  with  one  of  the  most  conflictual  phases  in  the 
history  of  the  WCC.  The  memory  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the  1978  grant 
to  the  Patriotic  Front  of  Zimbabwe/Rhodesia  is  still  alive.  The  decision 
to  go  to  Harare  for  the  eighth  assembly  expressed  our  determination  that 
the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  churches  would  not  weaken  in  its  solidar¬ 
ity  with  the  African  churches  and  people  as  they  search  today  for  new 
foundations  upon  which  to  affirm  their  identity  and  reconstruct  viable 
forms  of  community  life.  In  a  set  of  “Policy  Guidelines  for  WCC  Work 
in  Africa”,  the  WCC  executive  committee  in  February  1995  stated  that 
“while  African  churches  and  peoples  are  struggling  to  shape  a  new  social 
and  political  culture,  the  challenge  to  the  ecumenical  movement  is  to 
sustain  the  hope  and  vision  for  a  viable  human  community  for  all  African 
people”.  This  means  that  our  assembly  here  at  Harare  will  have  to  be 
very  attentive  to  what  God  is  telling  us  through  Africa  today. 

8.  The  theme  of  the  assembly  has  been  formulated  against  this  back¬ 
ground:  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”.  In  a  situation  of  growing  dis- 
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order  and  resignation,  these  words  renew  the  affirmation  of  God’s  faith¬ 
fulness  expressed  in  the  theme  of  the  Amsterdam  assembly.  The  God  to 
whom  we  are  invited  to  turn  is  not  the  unapproachable  ruler  and  judge 
of  human  destiny,  but  the  God  of  the  covenant  with  Noah,  Abraham  and 
Moses,  who  has  turned  towards  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  offering  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  the  fullness  of  life  for  all.  “Turn  to  God”  is  an  invitation  to  trust 
God’s  faithfulness  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainties  of 
our  present  time.  To  discover  God’s  loving  face  turned  towards  us  in  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ,  to  build  one’s  life  on  trust  in  God’s  faithful¬ 
ness  -  that  is  what  the  New  Testament  calls  metanoia,  in  the  double 
sense  of  entering  into  a  firm  commitment  and  turning  away  from  false 
allegiances. 

9.  In  his  Letter  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle  Paul  vividly  describes  the 
dynamic  of  this  process  of  reorientation:  “I  appeal  to  you  therefore, 
brothers  and  sisters,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies  as  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spiritual  wor¬ 
ship.  Do  not  be  conformed  to  [the  pattern  of]  this  world,  but  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  discern  what  is 
the  will  of  God  -  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect”  (Rom.  12: 1- 
2).  Paul  goes  on  to  indicate  that  this  transformation  does  not  remain  an 
internal  personal  experience,  but  finds  expression  in  the  renewal  of  the 
life  of  the  community.  Using  the  image  of  the  body  and  its  different 
members,  Paul  draws  a  profile  of  the  Christian  community  which  lives 
out  of  its  commitment  to  God.  Among  the  many  invitational  exhorta¬ 
tions  we  also  find  the  second  part  of  our  theme:  “Rejoice  in  Hope” 
(Rom.  12:12).  It  was  this  message  of  hope  which  the  central  committee 
wanted  the  assembly  to  proclaim,  implicitly  reaffirming  the  theme  of 
the  second  assembly  at  Evanston  in  1954:  “Christ  -  the  Hope  of  the 
World”.  Quite  understandably,  some  raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
invitation  “rejoice  in  hope”  was  appropriate  in  view  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Africa  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  However,  as  the  commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  affirmed  at  Bangalore  in  1978  in  its  “Common 
Account  of  Hope”:  “The  Christian  hope  is  a  resistance  movement 
against  fatalism.”  And  the  plenary  on  the  assembly  theme  has  already 
recalled  the  vivid  witness  of  hope  in  the  doxology  which  opens  the  first 
Letter  of  Peter:  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!  By  his  great  mercy  he  has  given  us  a  new  birth  into  a  living  hope 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead...  In  this  you 
rejoice,  even  if  now  for  a  little  while  you  have  had  to  suffer  various 
trials,  so  that  the  genuineness  of  your  faith...  may  be  found  to  result 
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in  praise  and  glory  and  honour  when  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed”  (1  Pet. 
1:3-7). 

10.  We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  an  “ecumenical  jubilee”.  The 
theme  of  the  assembly  was  chosen  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  jubilee, 
which  is  in  fact  one  of  the  strongest  images  of  hope  in  the  biblical  tradi¬ 
tion.  Jesus  reaffirmed  this  in  his  inaugural  sermon  in  Nazareth.  Drawing 
on  a  passage  from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  he  proclaimed  “the 
year  of  the  Lord’s  favour”,  the  year  of  grace  and  liberation  (Luke  4:19). 
The  proclamation  of  the  jubilee  year  is  part  of  the  holiness  code  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus  (Lev.  25).  After  seven  cycles  of  sabbath  years,  the  50th 
year  was  to  be  observed  as  a  jubilee  year.  After  approximately  seven 
times  seven  years  between  assemblies,  we  are  now  in  the  50th  year  of 
the  WCC,  the  year  of  the  ecumenical  jubilee.  But  what  does  it  mean  to 
talk  about  an  “ecumenical  jubilee”?  Several  ecumenical  initiatives  call¬ 
ing  for  a  cancellation  of  the  external  debt  of  the  world’s  poorest  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  year  2000  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  biblical  jubilee 
message.  This  is  certainly  appropriate:  the  cancellation  of  debts  figures 
prominently  in  the  biblical  jubilee  tradition;  and  the  issue  of  interna¬ 
tional  debt  is  on  the  agenda  of  our  assembly.  Yet  the  message  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  jubilee  goes  deeper  than  an  urgent  issue  of  social,  economic  and 
political  justice. 

11.  Historically,  the  jubilee  year  should  be  seen  as  a  reappropriation 
and  reinterpretation  of  the  older  biblical  tradition  of  the  sabbath  year. 
During  the  sabbath  year,  the  people  were  to  leave  the  soil  fallow  in  order 
to  give  a  complete  rest  to  the  earth,  to  the  animals  and  to  the  servants. 
Slaves  were  to  be  released  and  debts  cancelled.  All  this  is  integrated  into 
the  jubilee  tradition,  but  the  jubilee  goes  beyond  the  sabbath  year.  In  the 
jubilee  year  all  should  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  ancestral  land.  In  the 
context  of  rebuilding  the  community  after  the  return  from  the  exile  in 
Babylon,  the  jubilee  provides  all  families  and  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  with  what  they  need  to  sustain  their  lives.  Furthermore,  as  Leviticus 
25:8-9  indicates,  the  jubilee  shall  be  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  on  the  day  of  the  atonement,  the  day  each  year  when  the  Jewish 
community  asks  to  be  liberated  from  its  sins  and  reconciled  with  God 
and  with  each  other.  The  jubilee  message  is  therefore  a  message  of  rec¬ 
onciliation.  It  extends  the  liberating  act  of  the  atonement  to  a  whole  year. 
Together,  these  jubilee  ordinances  describe  essential  elements  of  the 
covenant  order.  Periodically,  the  inevitable  injustice,  exclusion  and 
bondage  resulting  from  the  distortion  of  social  and  economic  structures 
were  to  be  corrected.  The  jubilee  is  meant  to  break  the  cycle  of  domina- 
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tion  and  dependency  by  proclaiming  reconciliation  and  liberation  and  by 
ordering  a  self-limitation  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Those  who  control  the 
basic  factors  of  economic  life  -  land,  labour  and  capital  -  are  to  limit  and 
even  relinquish  their  exercise  of  power,  thus  restoring  to  the  deprived 
and  excluded  the  basis  of  and  space  for  a  life  in  dignity.  They  are  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  same  generosity  and  justice  that  God  manifests  in  the  act  of  the 
atonement,  of  reconciliation. 

12.  Jesus  sums  up  his  interpretation  of  the  jubilee  message  in  the 
words:  “Today  this  scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in  your  hearing”  (Luke 
4:21).  In  Jesus,  God’s  offer  of  reconciliation,  the  proclamation  of  the 
final  jubilee  of  God’s  reign,  has  been  fulfilled.  In  his  life  and  death,  he 
has  given  us  the  example  of  the  one  who  gave  up  his  power  and  status 
of  equality  with  God  and  became  human  in  order  to  open  within  our 
human  history  the  space  for  reconciliation  so  that  we  could  enjoy  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  If  this  is  the  message  of  the 
jubilee  in  the  light  of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus,  then  the  jubilee  is  indeed 
a  message  of  joy  and  hope  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  well.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  churches  have  been  searching  for  ways  to 
restore  the  unity  and  communion  of  God’s  people,  responding  to  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord  that  all  may  be  one.  They  have  sought  to  redress  and 
rectify  the  relationships  between  the  dispersed  members  of  God’s  people 
which  have  been  distorted  by  mutual  condemnation,  by  hatred,  prejudice 
and  exclusion  and  -  not  least  -  by  claims  of  power  and  control  over  the 
means  of  salvation,  of  the  fullness  of  life. 

13.  The  ecumenical  jubilee  is  therefore  first  of  all  a  call  to  conver¬ 
sion,  to  repentance  and  critical  self-assessment,  acknowledging  the 
accumulated  guilt  and  coresponsibility  in  dividing  the  body  of  Christ. 
Turn  to  God  in  Christ  -  this  is  the  invitation  to  all  churches  to  leave  their 
defensiveness  and  self-righteousness  and  to  turn  to  the  source  and  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  unity:  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  one.  Second,  the  ecu¬ 
menical  jubilee  is  an  invitation  to  celebrate  God’s  offer  of  reconciliation 
and  to  affirm  the  unity  rediscovered  and  restored  through  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Today  we  can  say:  what 
unites  us  is  stronger  than  what  still  separates  us.  We  acknowledge  each 
other  again  as  relatives,  as  different,  though  related  members  of  God’s 
family.  Third,  the  ecumenical  jubilee  is  a  message  of  hope,  not  only  for 
the  Christian  community,  but  also  for  the  world  as  it  approaches  the 
beginning  of  a  new  century  and  millennium.  In  a  world  captive  to  the 
forces  of  competitiveness,  domination  and  exclusion,  there  is  hope 
because  the  way  of  reconciliation  and  of  sustainable  life  in  community 
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has  been  opened  in  Christ.  In  his  presence  and  through  his  power  of  heal¬ 
ing  and  restoring  wholeness,  we  are  being  granted  liberation  and  for¬ 
giveness.  In  the  spirit  of  the  ecumenical  jubilee,  we  are  called  to  become 
communities  of  hope,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  one  who 
renounced  his  claim  to  power,  who  shared  and  gave  his  life  and  thus  cre¬ 
ated  the  space  for  us  to  experience  the  fullness  of  life,  who  embraced  the 
stranger,  the  excluded,  the  deprived  and  poor  and  restored  them  in  their 
dignity  as  full  members  of  the  community.  Christ’s  way  is  our  ecumeni¬ 
cal  vocation  on  the  eve  of  the  21st  century. 

Opening  up  ecumenical  space 

14.  But  are  we  ready  to  celebrate  this  ecumenical  jubilee?  Are  we 
prepared  to  turn  to  God,  to  receive  God’s  offer  of  reconciliation  and  thus 
be  released  from  the  institutional  captivities  which  prevent  us  from  liv¬ 
ing  visibly  the  koinonia  which  we  affirm  as  God’s  gift  in  Jesus  Christ? 
The  jubilee  ordinance  was  intended  to  provide  guidance  to  the  Jewish 
people  for  the  task  of  rebuilding  a  viable  community  after  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  What  inspiration  and  orientation  can  we  draw  from  the 
jubilee  tradition  for  rebuilding  communion  among  the  separated 
churches?  What  is  the  place  and  the  task  of  the  WCC  in  this  context?  Has 
it  not  also  become  a  victim  of  institutional  captivity,  thus  itself  needing 
liberation?  Is  it  still  an  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  of  the 
churches  on  the  way  together,  or  has  it  become  an  institution  apart,  pur¬ 
suing  its  own  objectives?  How  can  the  WCC  open  and  create  the  space 
which  allows  communion  to  grow  and  reconciliation  to  take  place? 

15.  One  of  the  main  legacies  of  the  Canberra  assembly  to  the  new 
central  committee  was  the  reflection  begun  in  1989  towards  a  Common 
Understanding  and  Vision  (CUV)  of  the  WCC.  The  central  committee 
continued  this  process  and  in  1995  decided  to  orient  it  towards  the  eighth 
assembly.  The  results  of  this  effort  are  before  this  assembly  in  the  form 
ot  a  policy  document  accepted  by  the  central  committee  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  September  1997.  This  document,  which  is  printed  in  the  Assembly 
Workbook,  has  benefited  from  and  incorporated  the  proposals  from  many 
member  churches.  In  its  present  form  it  represents  no  more  —  and  no  less 
—  than  an  honest  account  by  the  central  committee,  as  the  main  govern¬ 
ing  body  between  assemblies,  ot  the  WCC’s  vocation  at  this  point  in  the 
development  ot  the  ecumenical  movement.  As  the  assembly  delegates  of 
the  member  churches,  you  are  now  invited  to  respond  to  this  assessment 
ot  the  understanding  and  task  of  the  WCC  and  to  draw  out  its  implica¬ 
tions. 
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16.  As  you  will  have  seen  in  studying  the  document,  the  text  does  not 
propose  a  radically  new  understanding  of  the  WCC.  Rather,  it  seeks  to 
offer  a  contemporary  interpretation  of  the  self-definition  of  the  Council 
put  forward  in  the  Basis  and  in  other  foundational  texts,  especially  the 
Toronto  declaration  of  1950.  Central  in  these  early  identifications  of  the 
Council  was  its  characterization  as  a  “fellowship  of  churches”.  While 
this  term  “fellowship”  is  variously  understood,  its  use  in  the  Basis  does 
seem  clearly  to  suggest  “that  the  Council  is  more  than  a  mere  functional 
association  of  churches  set  up  to  organize  activities  in  areas  of  common 
interest”  (CUV  para.  3.2).  Acknowledging  that  the  existence  of  the  WCC 
as  a  fellowship  of  churches  poses  an  “ecclesiological  challenge”  to  the 
churches,  the  CUV  document  offers  a  number  of  affirmations  to  clarify 
the  meaning  and  the  scope  of  the  fellowship  the  churches  experience  in 
the  WCC.  In  many  ways  these  echo  what  I  said  earlier  about  an  “ecu¬ 
menical  jubilee”.  The  fellowship  is  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  voluntarism 
on  the  part  of  the  churches.  It  has  its  centre  in  the  common  commitment 
to  Christ.  As  the  churches  together  turn  to  God  in  Christ,  they  discover 
their  fellowship  among  each  other.  The  fellowship,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  an  institutional  arrangement  between  organized  church  bodies 
and  their  leaders.  “It  is  rather  a  dynamic,  relational  reality  which 
embraces  the  fullness  of  the  churches  as  manifestations  of  the  people  of 
God.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  exists  to  serve  as  a  sign  and  instrument 
of  God’s  mission  and  activity  in  the  world.  The  WCC  may  therefore  be 
described  as  a  missionary,  diaconal  and  moral  community”  (3.5.3).  The 
significance  of  this  fellowship  lies  precisely  in  its  opening  the  space 
where  reconciliation  and  mutual  accountability  can  take  shape  and 
where  churches  can  learn  together  to  walk  on  the  way  of  a  costly  ecu¬ 
menical  commitment:  “recognizing  their  solidarity  with  each  other, 
assisting  each  other  in  cases  of  need,  refraining  from  actions  incompati¬ 
ble  with  brotherly  and  sisterly  relations,  entering  into  spiritual  relation¬ 
ships  to  learn  from  each  other,  consulting  with  each  other  To  learn  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  witness  he  would  have  them  to  bear  to  the  world 
in  his  name’  (Toronto)”  (3.5.6). 

17.  Such  a  relational  understanding  of  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of 
churches  places  the  concern  for  its  structure  and  institutional  profile  into 
a  wider  and  more  properly  theological  context.  It  corresponds  with  the 
affirmations  of  the  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Compostela  (1993)  about  “the  understanding  of  koinonia  and  its 
implications”  (report  of  section  I).  In  considering  koinonia  both  as  God’s 
gracious  gift  and  as  calling  to  the  churches,  the  report  uses  the  image  of 
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the  pilgrimage  as  an  action  of  metanoia  or  conversion.  This  constant 
movement  of  metanoia  is  most  expressive  of  the  relational  character  of 
the  church.  To  be  in  relationship  means  to  be  prepared  to  expose  oneself 
to  the  otherness  of  the  other,  to  allow  oneself  to  be  changed  through  the 
encounter.  It  also  means  accepting  the  fears  and  anxieties  that  any  such 
encounter  arouses  in  us.  This  interpretation  sheds  light  on  what  I  said 
earlier  about  the  invitation  “turn  to  God”  as  a  call  to  metanoia,  and  about 
the  “ecumenical  jubilee”  as  a  call  to  a  self-limitation  of  power.  “The 
encounter  with  the  other  in  the  search  to  establish  the  koinonia, 
grounded  in  God’s  gift,  calls  for  a  kenosis  -  a  self-giving  and  self-emp¬ 
tying.  Such  a  kenosis  arouses  fear  of  loss  of  identity,  and  invites  us  to  be 
vulnerable,  yet  such  is  no  more  than  faithfulness  to  the  ministry  of  vul¬ 
nerability  and  death  of  Jesus  as  he  sought  to  draw  human  beings  into 
communion  with  God  and  each  other.  He  is  the  pattern  and  patron  of  rec¬ 
onciliation  which  leads  to  koinonia.  As  individuals  and  communities,  we 
are  called  to  establish  koinonia  through  a  ministry  of  kenosis”  (para.  20). 

18.  Seeing  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  light  of  the 
dynamic,  pilgrimage  character  of  the  koinonia  which  the  churches  in  the 
Council  seek  to  manifest  makes  us  aware  that  the  commitment  this  fel¬ 
lowship  requires  is  indeed  costly.  It  must  be  nurtured  and  regenerated 
continuously  as  the  churches  seek  to  fulfil  their  common  calling.  This  is 
particularly  important  when  churches  are  being  challenged  to  render 
prophetic  witness  and  service  in  the  world.  The  WCC  study  on  Ecclesi- 
ology  and  Ethics  has  further  developed  insights  from  the  Faith  and  Order 
world  conference,  the  ecumenical  process  for  Justice,  Peace  and  the 
Integrity  of  Creation  and  earlier  efforts  to  relate  the  being  of  the  church 
to  its  character  as  prophetic  sign  in  the  world.  This  study  has  explored 
the  “ethos”  of  the  church  as  koinonia  as  it  is  expressed  through  the 
liturgy,  especially  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  It  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the  process  of  spiritual  and  moral  formation 
and  discernment  through  which  koinonia  is  generated  and  rebuilt.  This 
leads  to  the  important  suggestion  that  the  oikoumene  be  understood  as 
an  “energy-field”  of  mutual  resonance  and  recognition  generated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  “By  choosing  resonance  and  recognition  as  our  metaphors 
we  are  able  to  turn  to  a  biblical  formula  found  in  the  Johannine  litera¬ 
ture...  The  sheep  know  the  shepherd’s  voice  (John  10:3;  cf.  Rev.  3:20)... 
Discipleship  means  hearing,  being  drawn,  being  formed,  by  the  voice: 
not  just  its  sound  but  also  the  content,  the  authentic  note  of  a  way  of 
speaking  by  which  we  are  shaped,  attesting  to  an  identifiable  way  of 
being  in  the  world,  yet  a  way  of  being  having  many  different  forms... 
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The  focus  of  ecumenical  recognition  is  that  the  other  community  has  an 
acted  commitment  analogous  to  one’s  own,  and  one’s  own  commitment 
is  analogous  to  the  other.  The  analogy  exists  because  of  a  shared  recog¬ 
nition-pattern  of  moral  practice  in  the  Spirit.  People...  recognize  that  oth¬ 
ers  ‘have  the  same  spirit’...  Such  recognition  is  something  holistic,  never 
merely  doctrinal  or  jurisdictional  but  also  including  both  doctrinal  and 
jurisdictional  elements.  It  is  recognition  of  a  lived  reality:  a  sense  of 
moral  communion.  This  is  what  oikoumene  means”.1 

19.  This  document  then  goes  on  to  interpret  the  WCC  as  the  “space” 
marking  the  possibility  of  such  communion  of  mutual  recognition  and 
resonance.  Though  not  itself  that  moral  communion,  “it  is  a  community 
of  churches  praying  to  receive  the  spiritual  gifts  which  such  communion 
in  moral  witnessing  will  require”  (para.  99).  “The  WCC  needs  to  mark, 
maintain,  indeed  be  a  space  where  the  ecclesio-moral  communion...  can 
come  to  expression,  where  language  is  constantly  sought  to  express  the 
reality  more  fully,  where  common  actions  are  conceived  which  embody 
the  needed  moral  witness,  and  where  an  ecumenical  formation  takes 
place  which  gives  growing  density,  increasing  fullness,  to  it”  (para.  102). 
This  understanding  of  the  WCC  has  inspired  the  Theology  of  Life  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  explored  the  ten  affirmations  of  the  Seoul  convocation 
on  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”  (1990)  as  “a  prelimi¬ 
nary  definition  of  the  framework  and  space  in  which  people  can  build  up 
confidence  and  trust.  The  affirmations  are  not  confessional  statements 
nor  criteria  for  the  judgment  of  heretical  positions.  Rather  they  can  be 
seen  as  yardsticks  of  mutual  accountability,  regulative  ideas  for  conflicts 
of  interpretation  in  ecumenical  dialogue  and  cooperation  in  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  contexts”.2  The  Sokoni  conference  in  Nairobi  in  January  1997, 
since  it  was  organized  on  the  model  of  the  African  village  market,  which 
serves  the  community  as  a  place  of  communication  and  exchange, 
offered  a  tangible  experience  of  this  ecumenical  space.  This  is  also  the 
intention  of  the  Padare  as  an  open  and  yet  protected  space  in  the  middle 
of  this  assembly. 

20.  The  concept  of  “ecumenical  space”  thus  widens  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches.  This  notion  was  in  fact 
already  used  in  earlier  ecumenical  discussions  of  conciliar  fellowship. 
The  statement  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  on  “Conciliarity  and 
the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  (1971)  affirmed:  “If  the  unity 


1  “Costly  Obedience”,  in  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecumenical  Ethical  Engagement,  Moral  For¬ 
mation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1997,  paras  90f. 

2  M.  Robra,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  1996,  no.  1,  p.35. 
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of  the  church  is  to  serve  the  unity  of  [humankind],  it  must  provide  room 
both  for  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  and  for  differences  and  even  conflicts... 
The  church’s  unity  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  there  is  ample  space  for 
diversity  and  for  the  open  mutual  confrontation  of  differing  interests  and 
convictions.”3  More  recent  Faith  and  Order  discussions  have  suggested 
that  the  notion  of  “ecumenical  space”  could  advance  the  doctrinal  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  ministry  of  bishops.  “Living  in  Spaces  with  Open 
Doors”  is  the  title  of  the  report  from  a  1995  consultation  organized  by 
the  WCC’s  various  educational  programmes  to  explore  educational  para¬ 
digms  which  enable  people  to  live  in  open  spaces,  accept  diversity, 
broaden  horizons  and  keep  hope  alive.  The  report  points  to  the  concept 
of  “civil  society”  as  describing  a  space,  distinct  from  the  political  and 
economic  structures  of  the  state  and  the  market,  where  genuine  commu¬ 
nity  building  takes  place.  We  might  also  say  that  the  Ecumenical  Decade 
of  the  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  has  made  a  dramatic  plea  for 
the  space  needed  to  make  of  the  church  truly  an  inclusive  community. 
Finally,  the  ecumenical  discussion  about  the  integrity  of  creation  has  led 
to  the  recognition  that  the  earth  is  the  space  which  the  Creator  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  living  things  to  live  together  in  sustainable  communities. 
The  seventh  day  of  creation,  the  divine  sabbath,  when  God  rested  from 
all  God’s  work  of  creation,  opens  the  space  for  life  to  expand  and  grow. 
Echoing  the  rabbinical  tradition,  Larry  Rasmussen  affirms  that  “it  is  sab¬ 
bath  and  not  dominion  that  symbolizes  the  proper  relationship  of  humans 
to  the  rest  of  nature  and  of  all  creation  together  with  the  Creator.  Indeed, 
sabbath,  and  not  the  creation  of  humans,  is  the  crown  and  climax  of  the 
creation  story  itself...”4  In  this  sense  the  sabbath  and  the  jubilee  year  are 
to  provide  the  space  for  the  periodical  rebuilding  of  community  life. 

21.  All  of  this  reminds  us  of  the  prophetic  exhortation:  “Enlarge  the 
space  for  your  dwelling,  extend  the  curtains  of  your  tent  to  the  full;  let 
out  its  ropes  and  drive  the  tentpegs  home”  (Isa.  54:2).  These  words  could 
inspire  a  revitalization  of  the  life  of  the  churches  in  fellowship  with  each 
other  in  the  WCC.  Many  churches  today,  however,  under  the  pressure  of 
internal  and  external  challenges,  are  withdrawing  behind  confessional 
and  institutional  lines  of  defence.  Ecumenical  partnerships  with  other 
churches  too  often  remain  formal,  rarely  leading  to  the  encounter  of  life 
with  life.  As  the  sharing  of  resources  becomes  professionalized,  ecu¬ 
menical  bonds  of  solidarity  grow  weaker.  Many  perceive  the  World 


3  Faith  and  Order,  Louvain  1971,  pp.226f.,  italics  added. 

4  Earth  Community,  Earth  Ethics,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1996,  p.232. 
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Council  of  Churches  as  a  functional  agency  whose  effectiveness  is  to  be 
evaluated  in  comparison  with  the  many  other  specialized  international 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Others  feel  that  the  WCC  adds  to  the 
problems  and  pressures  which  churches  face  by  imposing  positions  and 
programmatic  orientations  which  conflict  with  their  inherited  church  tra¬ 
ditions.  Even  the  interpretation  of  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  “mutual 
accountability”  can  be  understood  as  such  an  imposition  which  does  not 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  member  churches.  My  suggestion  that  the 
notions  of  “pilgrimage”  and  “ecumenical  space”  can  enhance  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  comes  against  this 
background.  In  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  situation,  with  its  tempta¬ 
tion  to  see  identity  in  a  defensive  and  exclusive  way,  the  ecumenical 
movement  needs  to  recapture  the  sense  of  the  pilgrim  people  of  God,  of 
churches  on  the  way  together,  ready  to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  their 
history  and  tradition,  listening  together  to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd,  rec¬ 
ognizing  and  resonating  with  each  other  as  those  energized  by  the  same 
Spirit.  The  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  marks  the  space  where  such 
risky  encounter  can  take  place,  where  confidence  and  trust  can  be  built 
and  community  can  grow.  At  present,  this  conviction  is  being  tested 
severely  by  conflicts  over  moral  issues,  especially  regarding  human 
sexuality,  and  by  the  ecclesiological  and  theological  challenges  arising 
from  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women. 
More  than  ever  before  we  need  the  WCC  as  an  ecumenical  space  which 
is  open  and  yet  embraced  by  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  protected  by  the 
bond  of  peace,  a  space  of  mutual  acceptance  and  understanding  as  well 
as  of  mutual  challenge  and  correction. 

22.  The  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  WCC  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
is  meant  to  serve  as  a  sign  and  instrument  for  God’s  mission  in  the  world. 
We  have  interpreted  “fellowship”  with  the  help  of  the  notion  of  ecu¬ 
menical  space,  a  space  where  “the  churches  can  explore  [together]  what 
it  means  to  be  in  fellowship  towards  greater  unity  in  Christ”  (CUV  para. 
3.5.4).  In  itself,  however,  this  does  not  transcend  the  perspective  of  inter¬ 
church  ecumenism.  Therefore,  the  ecumenical  space  will  have  to  be 
opened  for  the  concerns  of  the  world.  In  his  analysis  of  the  churches’ 
responses  to  the  CUV  process,  Peter  Lodberg  says:  “The  WCC  is  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  a  divided  world.”5  A  sanctuary  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
stranger;  it  offers  hospitality  to  those  who  have  no  home.  Reflecting  on 
the  widespread  contemporary  search  for  spiritual  meaning  and  the  dif- 


5  In  The  Ecumenical  Review,  1998,  no.  3,  p.276. 
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fuse  resurgence  of  religion  today,  Lewis  Mudge  believes  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  -  and  by  implication  also  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of 
churches  -  “can  provide  not  only  material  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  but 
also  spiritual  hospitality:  a  sanctuary  of  meaning  for  those  who,  for 
many  reasons  -  intellectual,  religious,  political  -  are  unable  to  confess 
the  source  of  this  meaning”.6  Sometimes  the  churches  in  their  ecumeni¬ 
cal  fellowship  have  indeed  offered  to  the  wider  secular  community  the 
space  for  reflecting  more  deeply  the  moral  and  spiritual  dimensions  of 
justice  and  injustice,  reconciliation,  human  rights  and  peace-building.  As 
Mudge  says:  “Churches  can  and  should  offer  a  sort  of  metaphorical 
space  in  the  world  for  those,  believers  or  otherwise,  who  believe  that 
human  society  can  overcome  its  violent  origins,  its  continuing  resent¬ 
ment  and  mistrust,  and  come  to  realize  its  true  calling  to  become  the 
beloved  community  envisioned  in  the  biblical  story.  The  churches  exist 
to  hold  open  a  social  space  in  which  society’s  existing  structures  and 
practices  can  be  seen  for  what  they  are  and  in  which  human  community 
can  be  articulated  in  a  new  way,  a  space  in  which  the  metaphors  of  com¬ 
mon  life  can  be  exposed  to  their  transcendental  ground.”7 

Beyond  membership? 

23.  The  CUV  document  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  WCC 
as  a  “fellowship  of  churches”  which  has  a  structure  and  organization,  but 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  this  structure.  Yet  -  partly  in  response  to  the 
CUV  text  itself  -  a  new  discussion  has  arisen  precisely  around  the  insti¬ 
tutional  character  of  the  WCC  as  an  organization  with  member  churches. 
In  its  outline  of  what  is  implied  by  membership  of  this  body,  the  CUV 
document  draws  on  an  earlier  text  received  by  the  central  committee  in 
1996. 8  When  a  draft  of  that  text  had  been  sent  to  the  member  churches 
for  comment,  only  very  few  churches  reacted.  In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that 
an  explication  of  the  meaning  of  membership  which  is  inspired  by  the 
biblical  notion  of  the  body  -  in  other  words,  the  churches  in  fellowship 
as  members  of  one  another  -  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  notion 
of  membership  of  an  organization.  Many  churches  seem  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  about  membership  of  the  Council  in  the  sense  of  participation, 
representation,  influence  on  decision-making  -  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
“owning  the  organization”.  Membership  indeed  brings  rights  and  privi- 


6  The  Church  as  a  Moral  Community:  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  in  Ecumenical  Debate ,  Geneva, 
WCC  Publications,  1998,  p.82. 

7  Ibid,  p.l  12. 

8  Cf.  “The  Meaning  of  Membership”,  in  Central  Committee  Minutes  1996,  pp.  184-87. 
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leges  -  but  it  also  entails  responsibilities  and  obligations.  The  CUV  doc¬ 
ument  speaks  much  more  extensively  about  the  responsibilities  of  mem¬ 
bership  than  about  the  issue  of  rights  of  participation  and  representation. 
While  an  earlier  draft  of  the  CUV  text  had  included  a  section  about  the 
institutional  implications  of  this  understanding  of  the  WCC,  particularly 
for  its  governing  structures,  the  central  committee  felt  that  those  propos¬ 
als  needed  further  reflection  and  should  therefore  be  treated  separately 
from  the  policy  statement.  Now  it  is  precisely  on  these  concerns  that  dis¬ 
cussion  is  focusing. 

24.  Critical  questions  have  in  particular  been  raised  by  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  churches.  At  a  meeting  at  Thessaloniki  earlier  this  year,  these 
churches  called  for  a  “radical  restructuring”  of  the  Council,  apparently 
making  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective  a  condition  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  participation  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  WCC.  The  understanding 
of  “membership”  is  central  in  their  argument.  Membership  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  at  present  is  based  on  the  institutional  identity  of  churches  as 
autonomous,  mostly  national  bodies.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the 
WCC  -  in  accordance  with  the  Toronto  declaration  of  1950  -  leave  open 
the  ecclesiological  question  of  what  constitutes  a  church.  A  potential 
member  church  needs  to  express  agreement  with  the  basis  and  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  autonomy  and  “sustained  independent  life  and  organiza¬ 
tion”.  It  must  recognize  “the  essential  interdependence  of  the  churches, 
particularly  those  of  the  same  confession,  and  must  practise  constructive 
ecumenical  relations  with  other  churches  within  its  country  or  region”. 
Apart  from  these  requirements,  potential  member  churches  must  have  at 
least  25,000  members  (for  associate  member  churches  10,000  members). 
These  formulations  on  “membership”  do  not  indicate  how  the  WCC  is  to 
respond  if  a  member  church  experiences  division  or  if  two  or  more  mem¬ 
ber  churches  enter  into  union  or  an  agreement  of  full  communion.  The 
fact  that  most  churches  of  the  Protestant  tradition  today  live  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  (at  least  de  facto)  full  communion  with  each  other  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  this  can  be  reflected  more  adequately  in  the  character  of  their 
membership  of  the  WCC. 

25.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Orthodox  churches  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  WCC’s  continued  acceptance  of  new  mem¬ 
ber  churches,  most  of  them  of  Protestant  background,  while  the  number 
of  Orthodox  churches  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  and  is  not  likely 
to  change.  They  find  themselves  locked  into  a  structural  minority  situa¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  they  can  exercise  only  limited  influence  on  pro¬ 
grammatic  directions  and  decisions  of  the  WCC’s  governing  bodies. 
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Emphasizing  that  they  represent  one  of  the  two  main  Christian  traditions 
-  Orthodox  and  Protestant  -  which  together  form  the  Council  and  that 
the  combined  number  of  their  faithful  corresponds  to  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  of  all  member  churches  of  the  WCC,  they  are  calling  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  Council’s  structures  and  processes  of  governance. 
To  be  granted  a  quota  (presently  25  percent)  of  the  seats  on  governing 
bodies,  alongside  quotas  for  laypersons,  women,  young  people,  etc., 
does  not  in  their  understanding  address  the  real  problem.  They  also  ques¬ 
tion  the  Council’s  rules  for  debate  and  decision-making,  which  follow 
the  parliamentary  model  of  majority  rule.  Respecting  their  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  matters  which  affect  the  ecclesiological  self-understanding  of  a 
church  cannot  and  must  not  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  the  Council 
has  adopted  a  rule  (XVI.6.b)  allowing  such  matters  to  be  dealt  with  in 
deliberative  session  without  a  vote.  Recently,  however,  they  have  raised 
the  more  fundamental  question  of  what  it  means  to  continue  membership 
of  an  organization  whose  agenda  is  shaped  by  concerns  which  often  are 
foreign,  not  only  to  their  ecclesiological  self-understanding,  but  also  to 
their  ethos  and  culture.  Not  wishing  to  call  into  question  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  and  co-responsibility  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  in  which 
they  have  participated  from  the  early  days,  they  ask  whether  institutional 
membership  with  the  implications  and  responsibilities  set  out  in  the 
CUV  document  is  the  only  way  to  be  recognized  as  an  ecumenical  part¬ 
ner.  Some  have  noted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  broad  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  participation  as  an  essential  partner  in  the  programmes  and 
activities  of  the  WCC  without,  however,  taking  on  the  responsibilities  of 
membership. 

26.  What  these  questions  bring  to  light  is  that  the  WCC’s  institutional 
profile  and  “ethos”  have  been  shaped  essentially  by  the  model  of  church 
assemblies  and  synods  of  the  historic  Protestant  churches  which  have 
appropriated  the  tradition  of  parliamentary  decision-making  in  countries 
with  democratic  constitutions.  And  indeed,  participation  by  the  people  in 
decisions  affecting  their  lives  has  been  a  criterion  which  the  Council  has 
strongly  defended.  It  has  thereby  opened  its  own  life  to  the  influence  of 
interest  groups  around  many  significant  issues.  While  many  churches 
consider  this  appropriate,  it  is  essentially  a  model  derived  from  political 
life  and  is  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to  express  the  self-understanding 
ot  a  “fellowship  of  churches”.  Not  only  the  Orthodox  churches,  but  also 
many  churches  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  fol¬ 
low  difterent  models,  which  emphasize  dialogue  and  consensus  and  the 
respect  tor  hierarchy  and  authority.  Without  rejecting  the  discipline  of 
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‘mutual  accountability”  as  a  criterion  for  a  committed  fellowship,  they 
would  insist  that  it  presupposes  genuine  partnership,  the  readiness  to  risk 
the  encounter  with  the  other  in  a  dialogue  of  love  rather  than  the  negoti¬ 
ation  of  compromises  between  different  positions  and  interest  groups.  If 
the  WCC  is  indeed  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  opening  ecumenical 
space,  the  question  should  be  asked  whether  the  present  form  of  gover¬ 
nance  by  majority  rule  is  the  most  appropriate  way  to  organize  its  life. 
Decision-making  by  consensus  has  been  adopted  as  a  formula  even  in 
some  political  forums  on  the  international  level.  It  is  practised  in  most  of 
the  programmatic  contexts  of  the  WCC.  Such  models  might  also  be 
explored  for  the  governance  of  the  WCC  at  the  formal  decision-making 
level.  At  the  same  time,  the  space  for  genuine  deliberation  in  meetings 
of  the  assembly  and  the  central  committee  should  be  opened  up  and 
widened,  inviting  the  different  partners  to  encounter  and  engage  each 
other  without  necessarily  having  to  reach  a  decision  by  taking  a  vote.  It 
is  obvious  that  all  the  questions  regarding  participation  and  membership 
cannot  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  at  this  assembly.  The  inter-Orthodox 
meeting  in  Thessaloniki  mentioned  earlier  suggested  strongly  that  a 
“mixed  theological  commission”  be  created  to  discuss  the  institutional 
changes  required  in  order  to  achieve  an  acceptable  form  of  Orthodox 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  WCC.  This  proposal  has  already  received 
the  support  of  the  executive  committee,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
assembly  will  take  the  decisions  necessary  for  setting  up  such  a  com¬ 
mission. 

27.  However,  the  fact  of  the  active  participation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  many  aspects  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  WCC 
obliges  us  to  return  to  the  question  whether  “membership”  as  an  institu¬ 
tional  arrangement  with  rights  and  responsibilities  is  in  fact  the  only  -  or 
even  the  most  appropriate  -  form  of  expressing  participation  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  with  its  recognized  member  churches.  A  great  variety  of 
instruments  and  agents  of  the  ecumenical  movement  have  emerged. 
Some  are  even  older  than  the  WCC  itself.  The  Council  has  regular  work¬ 
ing  relationships  with  the  bodies  representing  Christian  world  commu¬ 
nions,  with  regional  ecumenical  organizations  and  national  councils  and 
with  a  range  of  international  ecumenical  organizations.  While  the  WCC 
rules  recognize  these  as  essential  partners  in  the  “one  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment”,  they  cannot  be  members  of  the  Council,  and  their  participation  in 
developing  the  WCC’s  programmes  and  activities  is  limited.  Besides  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church,  other  “non-member  churches”,  particularly 
from  the  evangelical  and  Pentecostal  traditions,  contribute  in  their  own 
way  to  shaping  the  agenda  of  the  ecumenical  movement  without,  how¬ 
ever,  being  institutionally  related  to  the  WCC.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  continues  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  representa¬ 
tive  institutional  expression  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Thus  it  has  a 
particular  responsibility  to  “strengthen  the  one  ecumenical  movement”, 
as  the  proposed  revision  of  article  III  of  the  WCC  constitution  recog¬ 
nizes.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  acknowledges  the  differ¬ 
ent  ecumenical  partners  of  the  WCC  and  sees  it  as  a  special  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  WCC  to  “work  towards  maintaining  the  coherence  of  the  one 
ecumenical  movement  in  its  diverse  manifestations”. 

28.  This  proposed  amendment  thus  attributes  to  the  WCC  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  goes  beyond  its  formal  membership.  The  new  formula¬ 
tion  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  World  Council  as  a  “council  of 
churches”,  but  it  acknowledges  that  “membership”  cannot  and  must  not 
become  an  exclusive  category  for  participation  in  the  common  ecu¬ 
menical  endeavour.  To  give  tangible  expression  to  its  readiness  to  fos¬ 
ter  wider  relationships  beyond  membership,  the  Council  has  suggested 
exploring  the  formation  of  a  forum  of  Christian  churches  and  ecumeni¬ 
cal  organizations.  This  term  “lorum”  is  deliberately  chosen  in  order  to 
suggest  that  participation  is  more  important  than  membership.  The 
forum  is  to  be  open  to  all  bodies  and  organizations  which  share  in  the 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures  and  which  seek  to  be  obedient  to  God’s  call.  Its  purpose  would  be 
to  create  the  space  where  a  genuine  exchange  about  the  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  the  ecumenical  movement  can  take  place  and  where  forms  of  coop¬ 
eration  can  be  worked  out.  The  forum  should  not  become  yet  another 
institution  with  administrative  and  bureaucratic  structures.  It  is  not 
envisaged  as  a  framework  where  decisions  are  to  be  taken  or  resolutions 
passed.  Its  objective  would  be  to  shape  a  network  of  relationships  tran¬ 
scending  the  limitations  of  existing  arrangements.  The  WCC  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  forum  alongside  other  partners  without  claiming  any  priv¬ 
ileged  place.  After  initial  consultations  with  the  most  immediate  part- 
neis  whose  willingness  to  participate  would  be  decisive  for  establishing 
the  forum,  an  exploratory  consultation  took  place  in  August  of  this  year, 
and  a  common  proposal  has  been  formulated  which  is  now  being  shared 
with  the  different  partners  for  their  response.  On  behalf  of  the  WCC, 
this  assembly,  through  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  is  asked  to  react 
to  this  proposal. 
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An  ecumenical  vision  for  the  21st  century 

29. 1  want  to  turn  in  conclusion  to  the  wider  perspectives  opened  up 
by  the  assembly  theme  when  it  invites  us  to  “rejoice  in  hope”.  Are  we 
ready  to  give  an  “account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us”?  Do  we  have  an  ecu¬ 
menical  vision  which  could  guide  us  as  we  move  into  the  21st  century 
and  which  is  compelling  enough  to  inspire  a  new  generation?  As  we  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC  we  are  reminded  that  the  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  Amsterdam  assembly,  “we  intend  to  stay  together”,  was 
not  only  an  act  of  faith.  It  also  expressed  a  vision  for  the  church  and  the 
world  and  a  commitment  to  action.  The  words  of  the  assembly  message 
which  solemnly  state  this  commitment  are  worth  quoting  once  again  at 
the  opening  of  this  jubilee  assembly:  “Our  coming  together  to  form  a 
World  Council  will  be  vain  unless  Christians  and  Christian  congrega¬ 
tions  everywhere  commit  themselves  to  the  Lord  of  the  church  in  a  new 
effort  to  seek  together,  where  they  live,  to  be  his  witnesses  and  servants 
among  their  neighbours.  We  have  to  remind  ourselves  and  all  [persons] 
that  God  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted  the  hum¬ 
ble  and  meek.  We  have  to  learn  afresh  together  to  speak  boldly  in 
Christ’s  name  both  to  those  in  power  and  to  the  people,  to  oppose  ter¬ 
ror,  cruelty  and  race  discrimination,  to  stand  by  the  outcast,  the  prisoner 
and  the  refugee.  We  have  to  make  of  the  church  in  every  place  a  voice 
for  those  who  have  no  voice,  and  a  home  where  [everyone]  will  be  at 
home...  We  have  to  ask  God  to  teach  us  together  to  say  No  and  to  say 
Yes  in  truth.  No,  to  all  that  flouts  the  love  of  Christ,  to  every  system, 
every  programme  and  every  person  that  treats  [anyone]  as  though  he 
were  an  irresponsible  thing  or  a  means  of  profit,  to  the  defenders  of 
injustice  in  the  name  of  order,  to  those  who  sow  the  seeds  of  war  or  urge 
war  as  inevitable;  Yes,  to  all  that  conforms  to  the  love  of  Christ,  to  all 
who  seek  for  justice,  to  the  peace-makers,  to  all  who  hope,  fight  and  suf¬ 
fer  for  the  cause  of  [humankind],  to  all  who  -  even  without  knowing  it 
-  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous¬ 
ness.” 

30.  Acting  on  this  commitment  and  vision  the  WCC,  in  the  fifty  years 
of  its  existence,  has  indeed  become  a  source  of  hope  for  many  people 
and  communities:  for  uprooted  people  and  the  victims  of  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  and  oppression,  for  those  struggling  for  justice  and  human  dig¬ 
nity,  for  women  and  all  those  who  are  marginalized  in  church  and  soci¬ 
ety.  These  visible  signs  of  common  Christian  obedience  have  shaped  the 
profile  of  the  WCC  for  several  generations.  They  have  encouraged  the 
emergence  of  networks  of  ecumenical  solidarity  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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which  have  changed  the  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  the  church  , 
in  the  world. 

31.  But  in  celebrating  the  heritage  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
we  cannot  be  content  with  simply  reaffirming  their  vision  and  commit¬ 
ment.  In  Amsterdam  the  vision  and  commitment  were  formulated  under 
the  impact  of  the  devastation  left  behind  by  the  most  destructive  war  in 
human  history.  We  must  articulate  the  vision  and  commitment  in 
addressing  the  situation  of  the  world  and  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
on  the  eve  of  the  21st  century.  We  find  ourselves  being  drawn  today  into 
a  process  of  historical  transformation  commonly  characterized  by  the 
term  “globalization”.  This  has  dramatically  increased  the  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  economy, 
finance  and  communication.  At  the  same  time  it  is  causing  growing  frag¬ 
mentation  and  the  exclusion  of  large  numbers  of  people  worldwide. 
Moreover,  the  ecumenical  movement  finds  itself  at  a  crossroads  and  in 
urgent  need  of  new  orientation.  We  cannot,  after  celebrating  this  jubilee 
and  affirming  again  that  we  intend  to  stay  together,  simply  return  home 
and  continue  with  ecumenical  business  as  usual.  The  assembly  theme 
calls  us  to  conversion,  to  repentance  and  to  a  self-critical  assessment  of 
our  failures  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  body  of  Christ,  of  our  hesitations 
to  say  No  to  all  that  divides  and  to  say  Yes  to  all  that  promises  greater 
unity. 

32.  But  sometimes  our  No  has  been  louder  than  our  Yes.  We  have  at 
times  allowed  our  vision  of  unity  and  just  relationships  in  church  and 
world  to  be  blurred  by  the  ambiguities  and  antagonisms  of  decades  of 
cold-war  confrontation.  This  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  to 
rely  comfortably  on  our  own  past.  Networks  of  ecumenical  solidarity  are 
becoming  strained  under  the  dynamics  of  the  process  of  globalization, 
which  manifests  a  ruthless  “ecumenism  of  domination”.  While  we  must 
say  No  to  an  emerging  world  order  that  denies  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  the  right  to  life  and  human  dignity  and  endangers  the  very  sus¬ 
tainability  of  the  web  of  life  itself,  we  are  challenged  more  than  ever 
before  to  say  Yes  wherever  we  discover  efforts  to  affirm  and  defend  life, 
to  heal  human  community  and  to  restore  the  integrity  of  creation.  The 
jubilee  message  inherent  in  the  assembly  theme  does  not  provide  a  blue¬ 
print  for  a  new  order,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  broken,  imperfect  world  it 
identifies  areas  where  conversion  is  needed.  It  does  not  promise  an 
imminent  “new  heaven  and  new  earth”.  Rather,  it  was  and  remains  today 
a  message  of  liberation  from  the  captivities  which  still  hold  us  back  on 
our  ecumenical  way  and  a  charter  of  hope  for  the  reconstruction  of  com- 
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munity  in  which  those  who  have  been  marginalized  and  excluded  are 
restored  to  their  place  as  co-equals. 

33.  Building  on  the  CUV  document,  the  text  “Our  Ecumenical 
Vision”  (which  is  included  in  the  Assembly  Workbook )  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  This  text  has  been  formulated  as  a 
kind  of  litany  couched  in  the  liturgical  language  of  worship.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  structure  for  the  service  of  recommitment  on  13  December 
when  we  shall  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  an  invitation  to  contextualize  the  vision  and  to  turn  it  into  the 
common  expression  of  hope  of  this  assembly.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cen¬ 
tral  core  of  the  vision  itself  which  is  at  stake.  The  biblical  symbols  of  the 
reign  of  God,  of  the  fullness  of  life  in  the  presence  of  God,  of  a  new 
heaven  and  earth  established  on  right  relationships,  the  bringing  together 
of  all  things  into  unity  in  Christ  -  these  constitute  the  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  our  hopes  and  visions.  The  challenge  to  us  here  is  rather  to  find 
a  language  in  which  to  interpret  and  explicate  these  biblical  images  for 
the  generations  of  today  and  tomorrow,  that  they  might  be  equipped  to 
respond  to  the  ecumenical  calling  with  the  same  conviction  as  did  those 
generations  who  prepared  the  way. 

34.  The  vision  statement  begins  by  affirming  the  legacy  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  It  reminds  us  that  we  are  still  the  pilgrim  people  of 
God.  And  it  articulates  a  vision  for  the  ecumenical  movement  today: 

We  long  for  the  visible  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ,  affirming  the  gifts  of  all, 
young  and  old,  women  and  men,  lay  and  ordained. 

We  expect  the  healing  of  human  community,  the  wholeness  of  God’s  entire 
creation. 

We  trust  in  the  liberating  power  of  forgiveness,  transforming  enmity  into 
friendship  and  breaking  the  spiral  of  violence. 

We  open  ourselves  for  a  culture  of  dialogue  and  solidarity,  sharing  life  with 
strangers  and  seeking  encounter  with  those  of  other  faiths. 

Central  to  this  vision  is  the  restoration  or  building  of  sustainable 
human  communities.  In  a  time  of  increasing  individualization,  fragmen¬ 
tation  and  exclusion,  this  gives  a  focus  to  the  hopes  of  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.  Strongly  affirming  life  and  the  right  to  life  for  all,  it  contin¬ 
ues  the  thrust  of  the  Canberra  assembly.  Its  motifs  are  wholeness,  recon¬ 
ciliation,  community,  dialogue  and  tolerance,  solidarity  and  the  self-lim¬ 
itation  of  power.  The  vision  statement  encourages  the  formulation  of 
shared  values  and  norms,  the  building  of  a  new  culture  of  dialogue  and 
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readiness  to  learn  from  one  another,  of  nonviolence  and  peaceful  resolu¬ 
tion  of  conflicts,  of  sharing  and  solidarity.  This  vision  of  an  alternative 
culture  of  human  community  in  church  and  society  may  appear  utopian, 
since  it  stands  against  the  imposition  of  other  values  and  norms  in  a  glob¬ 
alizing  world.  It  is  rooted  in  the  confidence  that  there  is  an  alternative  to 
unlimited  competition,  to  growth  at  any  cost  instead  of  sufficiency,  to  use 
instead  of  regeneration,  to  individualism  instead  of  community. 

35.  Any  vision  which  does  not  inspire  new  forms  of  acting  remains  a 
distant  utopia.  It  can  even  prevent  a  sober  discernment  of  reality  -  thus 
running  the  risk  of  becoming  a  stifling  ideology.  A  vision  is  compelling 
only  if  it  helps  to  uncover  and  name  the  contradictions  of  the  present  and 
to  release  energies  for  change  and  transformation.  Such  a  common 
vision  engages  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement  to  make  man¬ 
ifest  a  new  quality  of  their  relationships  to  one  another  which  expresses 
and  anticipates  the  profile  of  a  new  order,  a  new  culture.  The  strength 
and  integrity  of  the  ecumenical  movement  lie  in  such  a  worldwide  net¬ 
work  of  relationships  which  can  sustain  the  intention  of  churches  in  each 
place  to  be  truly  church,  to  form  lively  and  sustainable  communities,  to 
build  supportive  neighbourhoods,  to  provide  sanctuary  and  space  to 
those  who  are  lost  or  excluded.  By  giving  expression  to  such  a  vision 
through  their  worship  and  life,  the  churches  can  offer  new  meaning  to 
those  who  feel  lost  or  abandoned  and  anticipate  that  wholeness  which  is 
God’s  eschatological  promise.  With  such  a  vision,  the  churches  can,  by 
God’s  grace,  truly  become  communities  of  hope  in  a  world  in  need  of 
firm  foundations. 

3.4.  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE 
MODERATOR  AND  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

Twenty-one  people  were  able  to  speak  in  the  allotted  time  for 
reactions  to  the  reports;  26  more  delegates  would  have  liked  to  com¬ 
ment.  All  the  delegates  were  well  prepared  with  carefully  organized 
thoughts  when  they  approached  the  microphones  scattered  around 
the  assembly  floor.  They  were  recognized  by  Soritua  Nababan  who 
moderated  the  discussion. 

Those  who  responded  to  the  moderator’s  description  of  Orthodox 
concerns  expressed  appreciation  for  his  analysis  and  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  support  the  recommended  process  of  creating  a  “mixed  the¬ 
ological  commission”,  though  some  regretted  the  choice  of  that 
phrase.  Several  people  said  that  concerns  being  voiced  by  the  Ortho- 
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dox  churches  are  shared  by  other  churches  as  well.  One  person 
described  the  challenge  as  “changing  the  basic  style  and  culture  of 
the  WCC  to  let  all  the  churches  experience  it  as  their  home”.  Dele¬ 
gates  affirmed  trying  to  change  the  style  of  decision-making  in  the 
Council,  using  a  consensus  model. 

Delegates  voiced  appreciation  for  the  moderator’s  appeal  to  inte¬ 
grate  youth  into  the  work  of  the  Council.  It  was  noted  that  this  has 
been  part  of  the  Council’s  history  which  should  inform  its  future,  but 
that  the  young  people  of  today  “will  not  be  radical  in  the  same  way 
as  they  were  at  Uppsala  in  1968”.  It  was  suggested  that  guidelines  for 
youth  involvement  be  enhanced. 

An  appeal  was  made  for  the  assembly  to  address  “the  terrible 
effects  of  globalization”,  the  problems  caused  by  governmental 
indebtedness,  the  irresponsible  use  of  economic  power  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  that  sometimes  exacerbates  problems.  Some  delegates 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  possibility  of  addressing  human  rights 
at  the  assembly.  One  delegate  wanted  staff  support  for  the  Indigenous 
Peoples  programme  to  coordinate  efforts  around  the  world.  Another 
voiced  the  importance  of  having  the  WCC  exercise  leadership  in 
seeking  reconciliation  where  conflicts  have  erupted. 

Several  delegates  commented  about  the  state  of  ecumenical  life 
together  through  the  Council.  Challenges  identified  were:  how  to 
deepen  the  fellowship  among  the  churches,  including  the  cultivation 
of  a  greater  sense  of  mutual  accountability;  how  to  widen  the  fel¬ 
lowship  to  include  the  fastest-growing  churches  and  deepen  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  how  to  place  ecumenical 
spirituality  at  the  heart  of  ecumenical  life;  and  how  to  articulate  more 
clearly  the  ecclesial  significance  of  life  together  through  the  Council, 
reaffirming  the  trinitarian  nature  of  the  basis.  The  proposal  for  an 
ecumenical  “forum”  received  mixed  reviews. 

The  reports  were  referred  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  I, 
which  recommended  that  they  be  received  with  appreciation  and 
gratitude.  On  12  December  the  assembly  voted  affirmatively. 

3.5.  A  COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  AND  VISION: 

PLENARY  DISCUSSION 

Former  general  secretary  Eugene  Carson  Blake  said  at  the  WCC  s 
fourth  assembly  in  1968:  “Any  movement  to  last  must  organize  and 
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any  organization  to  be  important  must  be  faithful  to  its  vision,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  settle  down  into  organizational  self-satisfaction”  ( Uppsala 
Report ,  p.292).  After  fifty  years  of  life  together,  with  a  changed  con¬ 
text  in  church  and  society,  the  WCC  reflected  on  the  ecumenical 
vision.  Intended  as  an  “ecumenical  charter”  for  the  21st  century,  a 
policy  statement  entitled  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  (CUV)  was  adopted  by  the 
WCC  central  committee  and  commended  to  member  churches  and 
ecumenical  partners  for  study  and  action  in  September  1997.  The  text 
was  intended  to  enable  churches  “to  reaffirm  their  ecumenical  voca¬ 
tion  and  to  clarify  their  common  understanding  of  the  WCC”.  It 
included  an  historical  overview,  a  definition  of  terms,  reflection  on 
the  self-understanding  of  the  WCC,  and  implications  for  other  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  CUV  text  was  discussed  in  two  successive  deliberative 
plenaries  on  6  December,  the  first  moderated  by  Aram,  the  second  by 
Soritua  Nababan.  It  then  was  considered  by  Policy  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  I,  which  recommended  on  12  December  “that  the  eighth 
assembly  receive  with  gratitude  ‘Towards  a  Common  Understanding 
and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  and  urge  the  WCC  to 
use  it  as  a  framework  and  point  of  reference  as  the  WCC  programmes 
are  evaluated  and  developed  in  the  future”.  That  recommendation 
was  adopted  with  four  abstentions. 

When  moderator  Aram  introduced  the  process,  he  said  that  “the 
aim  of  this  CUV  process,  which  began  in  1989,  has  been  to  give  a 
fresh  articulation  to  the  ecumenical  vision  that  is  faithful  to  the 
gospel  message  and  responsive  to  the  needs  and  experiences  of  the 
member  churches;  to  re-emphasize  that  unity  is  the  major  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement;  to  spell  out  the  decisive  importance  of  unity, 
mission,  evangelism,  diakonia  and  justice  as  the  basis  of  any  serious 
articulation  ol  the  ecumenical  vision;  and  to  sharpen  and  give  more 
visibility  to  coherence,  integrity  and  accountability  within  inter¬ 
church  collaboration,  interchurch  relationships  and  the  WCC’s 
agenda  and  programmes”.  He  noted  that  the  study  process  belonged 
to  the  WCC  s  member  churches  and  ecumenical  partners,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  thanked  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  its  contributions. 

Outgoing  WCC  president  Eunice  Santana  (Christian  Church,  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ)  also  helped  introduce  the  text.  She  said  the  term 
towards  was  significant  because  the  discussion  about  a  common 
understanding  and  vision  is  a  continuing  process.  Retiring  executive 
committee  member  Metropolitan  Zacharias  Mar  Theophilus  (Mar 
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Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar)  said  the  new  millennium  “calls 
for  a  new  vision  and  new  action”,  and  noted  the  challenges  of  “eco¬ 
nomic  collapse,  moral  and  spiritual  decay,  denial  of  human  rights, 
and  domination  of  the  rich  and  powerful...” 

Peter  Lodberg  (Denmark)  then  interviewed  four  panellists:  Mary 
Tanner  (Church  of  England),  Juan  Sepulveda  (Pentecostal  Church  of 
Chile),  Nicholas  Apostola  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  and 
Thomas  Stransky  CSP  (Roman  Catholic  Church).  Dr  Tanner  empha¬ 
sized  that  “visible  unity  is  at  the  centre  of  the  ecumenical  calling”, 
and  identified  the  marks  of  visible  unity  articulated  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  commission.  Sepulveda  urged  that  we  “clarify  our  common 
centre”  rather  than  focus  on  the  “limits  of  diversity”,  and  noted  the 
importance  of  widening  the  WCC’s  ecumenical  mandate  to  include 
the  “high  percentage  of  the  world’s  Christians”  in  churches  which  are 
not  members  of  the  WCC.  Apostola  said  that  the  centre  is  “God’s 
self-revelation  in  Christ.  The  further  we  go  from  that,  the  harder  it  is 
to  achieve  unity.”  Stransky  talked  about  the  experience  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  Vatican  II,  and  said  that  participation  in  ecu¬ 
menical  dialogue  means  “we  can  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  our¬ 
selves  by  having  a  deeper  understanding  of  others”.  Marion  Best  and 
Georges  Tsetsis  gave  opening  presentations  in  the  second  session  - 
which  focused  on  constitutional  and  institutional  implications  of  the 
CUV  text. 


TOWARDS  A  COMMON  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  VISION  OF  THE  WCC: 

CONSTITUTIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 

Georges  Tsetsis 

We  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  directions  of  the  document 
“Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC”,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the 
constitutional  and  practical  implications  of  this  document  for  the  day-to- 
day  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Before  we  get  down  to  essentials,  however,  it  is  important  to  mention 
specifically  the  question  which  has  been  at  the  heart  ot  the  churches 
common  process  of  reflection  from  the  beginning,  namely:  Who  is 
responsible  for  promoting  Christian  unity?  The  WCC  as  an  institution, 
as  stipulated  in  article  III  of  the  present  constitution?  Or  the  member 
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churches  themselves,  churches  which,  within  the  framework  of  the 
WCC,  “call  one  another  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in 
one  eucharistic  fellowship...  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order 
that  the  world  may  believe”? 

The  second  related  question  is,  what  would  be  the  functions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  WCC,  in  view  of  the  new  role  the  member  churches  would 
exercise  within  this  “fellowship  of  churches”,  at  the  same  time  working 
together  with  other  partners  who  are  also  committed  to  the  one  ecu¬ 
menical  movement? 

It  was  with  these  two  questions  in  mind  that  the  outgoing  central 
committee  had  the  task  of  harmonizing  the  WCC  constitution  with  the 
spirit  and  the  directions  of  the  document  in  question.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  proposed  amendments  which  you  have  before  you. 

1.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution 

Article  III  on  the  functions  and  purposes:  The  first  proposal  is  to 
amend  article  III  of  the  constitution,  which  speaks  of  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  the  WCC.  In  fact,  proposals  for  constitutional  amendments 
were  already  made  when  the  document  “Towards  a  Common  Under¬ 
standing  and  Vision  of  the  WCC”(CUV)  underwent  its  first  reading  three 
years  ago.  These  were  then  crystallized  at  the  48th  WCC  central  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  in  September  1 997,  in  the  light  of  comments  made  by  the 
member  churches. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  central  committee  are  found  in 
the  Assembly  Workbook,  beginning  on  p.  121 ;  the  proposed  changes  are 
printed  in  bold  type,  parallel  to  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Constitution.  As  you  can  see,  the  new  text  suggested  radically 
changes  the  basic  set-up  and  roles  assigned  in  the  WCC.  Henceforth,  it 
is  no  longer  to  be  the  Council  which  calls  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
their  visible  unity;  rather,  it  is  the  churches  themselves  which  are  to 
make  use  of  the  platform  offered  by  the  WCC  to  promote  their  unity 
and  to  work  together  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  founded  it. 
This  rewriting  of  the  article  notably  specifies  that  the  WCC  is  the  heir 
and  the  continuation  of  the  world  movements  which  preceded  it, 
namely  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  It  is  also 
emphasized  that  the  WCC  should  “strengthen  the  one  ecumenical 
movement  by  nurturing  relations  with  non-member  churches,  and  also 
with  ecumenical  organizations  at  local,  regional  and  international 
levels. 
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Other  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  affect  article  V  on 
organization ,  specifically: 

a)  p.  124:  on  the  assembly’s  function  in  determining  the  overall  policies 
of  the  WCC  (consisting  in  the  insertion  of  a  single  word  in  article 
V.l.c3);  and 

b)  p.  125:  on  the  central  committee’s  function  regarding: 

-  the  method  of  election  of  the  collegial  presidency  of  the  WCC  (V.2.c, 
para.  1),  which  it  is  proposed  would  no  longer  be  done  by  the  assem¬ 
bly  itself  but  by  the  central  committee  (it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
amendment  would  entail  minor  changes  to  paras  lc  and  2b  of  article 

V); 

-  the  method  of  electing  WCC  commissions  (V.2.c4),  which  now 
becomes  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  central  committee; 

-  responsibility  for  WCC  programmes  and  activities  (V.2.c5)  within 
the  policies  adopted  by  the  assembly. 

2.  Amendments  to  the  WCC  rules  proposed  by  the  central 
committee 

In  parallel  to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  is  submitting  to  this  assembly  a  certain  number  of 
changes  to  the  WCC  rules,  to  make  these  compatible  with  the  new  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  (if  adopted).  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  amendments  also  reflect  the  provisions  already  made  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  to  ensure  that  the  main  directions  advocated  by  the  doc¬ 
ument  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC” 
(CUV)  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  WCC’s  working  structures. 

These  proposed  amendments  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Assembly 
Workbook,  printed  in  italics.  To  be  precise: 

-  pp.  129-30:  on  the  criteria  for  membership  and  associate  membership 
of  the  Council,  and  for  the  financial  obligations  of  member  churches 
to  the  WCC; 

-  p.  1 37 :  on  the  role  of  the  central  committee’s  appointed  Nominations 
Committee  in  electing  the  presidents; 

-  p.  138:  on  the  function  of  the  central  committee  in  electing  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committee; 

-  also  on  p.  138:  on  determining  priorities  and  policies  for  the  WCC. 

3.  Procedure  to  be  followed 

All  member  churches  have  been  duly  informed  of  these  proposed 
amendments,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  the  general  secretariat 
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has  not  received  any  reaction  from  the  churches  to  either  the  content  or 
the  nature  of  these  proposed  amendments  within  the  time  frame  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  WCC  constitution,  namely  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
assembly. 

Assembly  participants  are  now  cordially  invited  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  amendments,  in  so  far  as  they  wish  to  do  so.  Your  comments 
and  suggestions  will  be  submitted  to  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  I 
of  the  assembly,  which  will  have  the  task  of  working  out  the  final  text  to 
be  submitted  to  you  later  for  your  approval. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  POLICY  STATEMENT: 

BROADER  PROPOSALS  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE 

Marion  Best 

Concluding  his  analysis,  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review, 
of  the  responses  to  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  (CUV)  pro¬ 
cess,  Peter  Lodberg  underlined  that  “the  central  committee  had  to  adopt 
a  rather  conservative  and  cautious  document  which  in  itself  will  not 
make  a  great  change  in  the  life  and  the  immediate  future  of  the  WCC”. 
However,  he  immediately  added,  and  rightly  so,  that  “the  central  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  do  otherwise  than  it  did  if  it  wanted  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  churches”.1 

In  the  preface  to  the  CUV  document  the  central  committee  stated 
that,  through  adoption  of  this  text,  it  did  not  claim  the  authority  to  speak 
the  final  word  on  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  fact,  the 
central  committee  recognized  that  “it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  churches’ 
fellowship  within  the  ecumenical  movement  that  they  continue  to  wres¬ 
tle  with  these  differences  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding,  commit¬ 
ment  and  accountability”.2 

As  a  consequence  of  the  reflection  process,  churches  and  ecumenical 
partners  have  already  begun  wrestling  with  a  number  of  specific  points 
regarding  the  present  institutional  profile  of  the  WCC.  The  intensive  dis¬ 
cussion  around  issues  emerging  from  the  CUV  policy  statement  -  a  dis¬ 
cussion  reflected  both  in  the  moderator’s  and  general  secretary’s  reports 
to  this  assembly  -  clearly  indicates  that  the  debate  should  continue. 
Many  may  think  immediately  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  and  the 


1  Peter  Lodberg,  “Common  Understanding  and  Vision:  An  Analysis  of  the  Responses  to  the 
Process”,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  50,  1988,  3,  pp. 268-77. 

2  Preface  to  the  CUV  document,  in  Assembly  Workbook ,  p.98 
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meeting  in  Thessaloniki  last  May.  One  should  also  add,  however,  that 
concrete  proposals  and  recommendations  have  recently  come,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  from  the  Lambeth  conference,  from  the  Nordic  churches,  and  from 
Christian  world  communions;  and  others  may  be  expected. 

We  are  therefore  entering  the  important  phase  of  the  institutional 
implications  of  the  policy  statement.  What  are  the  principal  areas  of  con¬ 
cern?  What  are  the  churches  asking  for,  with  regard  to  the  future  institu¬ 
tional  profile  of  the  WCC? 

I  would  like  simply  to  refer  to  a  number  of  areas  where  further  work 
will  be  needed  in  the  coming  years.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  results 
of  this  common  work  can  significantly  influence  and  even  reshape  the 
present  structure  of  the  WCC.  Clearly,  this  assembly  is  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  body  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  and  orientations  for  such  a 
work. 

a )  Membership  in  the  WCC  —  criteria:  At  the  heart  of  the  reflection 
process  was  the  understanding  of  what  is  implied  by  membership  in  the 
Council.3  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  rules  constitute  a  concrete 
result  of  the  process,  and  reflect  a  renewed  understanding  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  WCC.  Yet  the  debate  seems  to  remain  open  rather  than  being 
closed.  The  question  being  frequently  raised  is  whether  there  are  alter¬ 
native  forms  of  membership  or  participation  in  the  WCC  which  would 
support  the  efforts  of  “being  churches”  today,  rather  than  focusing  on  the 
organic  link  to  an  ecumenical  organization.  Churches’  contributions  to 
the  reflection  process  included  certain  proposals  with  regard  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  understanding  of  membership:  some  argue  strongly  for  participation 
and  not  membership,  others  suggest  a  review  of  membership  to  include 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  others  invite  a  common  reflection 
which  may  lead  us  to  a  solution  “beyond  membership”.  There  is  also 
concern  among  certain  member  churches  whether  the  purely  formal 
character  of  the  criteria  for  membership  is  appropriate  for  a  “fellowship 
of  churches”. 

b)  Orthodox  concerns:  Orthodox  churches,  for  example,  are  among 
those  raising  fundamental  questions  about  membership  in  the  WCC. 
Should  the  understanding  of  membership  be  limited  to  an  institutional 
arrangement  with  rights  and  responsibilities?  Could  not  member 
churches  review  the  present  forms  of  representation  in  the  WCC,  look¬ 
ing  together  for  a  participation  which  would  allow  a  qualitative  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  fellowship,  and  which  would  take  into  consideration  eccle- 


3  CUV  3.7,  in  Assembly  Workbook,  pp.  108- 109. 
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siological  criteria  rather  than  structural  rules  and  regulations?  Related  to 
these  questions  are  Orthodox  concerns  about  the  present  forms  of  deci- 
sion-making.  Certainly  the  Orthodox  churches  are  joined  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  concern  by  many  other  member  churches,  especially  from  the  South. 
The  suggestion  is  to  explore  ways  for  adopting  a  decision-making 
process  by  consensus,  i.e.  without  majority  vote,  which  will  better  man¬ 
ifest  the  spirit  of  the  fellowship  and  permit  the  elaboration  of  a  com¬ 
monly  accepted  agenda. 

Having  these  important  points  in  mind,  Eastern  Orthodox  churches 
have  asked  for  the  formation  of  a  commission  after  the  assembly,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  '‘Orthodox  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  radi¬ 
cal  restructuring  of  the  WCC”.4  This  recommendation  was  endorsed  by 
the  executive  committee  at  its  meeting  in  Amersfoort  (September  1998) 
and  is  now  being  submitted  for  action  to  the  assembly. 

c)  Models  for  councils:  Obviously,  every  suggestion  for  “restruc¬ 
turing”  of  the  WCC  points  to  the  need  for  looking  carefully  both  at  the 
history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  recent  developments  in  1 
institutional  ecumenism  at  the  regional  and  national  levels.  Recalling 
the  history  of  the  WCC,  one  discovers  that  a  model  of  organization 
based  on  “confessional  families”  had  been  seriously  considered, 
although  the  present  structure  of  the  WCC,  based  upon  national  church 
representation,  was  finally  preferred.  It  would  be  important,  therefore, 
to  re-examine  what  was  the  rationale  at  that  time  for  the  adoption  of  the  i 
present  structure  and  see  whether  it  is  still  valid.  On  this  same  issue, 
there  have  also  been  discussions  within  the  framework  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  between  the  RCC  and  the  WCC,  as  well  as  within 
the  context  of  discussions  about  church  and  ecumenical  relationships. 
Should  it  not  be  essential  to  look  afresh  at  the  outcome  of  these 
discussions?  In  the  meantime,  certain  ecumenical  organizations  have 
seen  the  need  to  rethink  and  restructure  themselves.  To  give  only 
some  examples,  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  opted  for  the 
“church  families”  model,  including  in  its  membership  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  churches  in  Britain  and  Ireland  chose  the  “churches 
together”  model;  Canadian  churches  formed  “ecumenical  coalitions” 
and  moved  to  a  forum  model.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  recall  ongo¬ 
ing  discussions  on  and  experiences  of  “Christian  councils”,  or  “coun¬ 
cils  of  councils”. 


4  Evaluation  of  New  Facts  in  the  Relations  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  Thes¬ 
saloniki,  Greece,  29  April-2  May  1998”,  in  Orthodox  Reflections  on  the  Way  to  Harare,  Thomas 
FitzGerald  and  Peter  Bouteneff,  eds,  Geneva,  WCC,  1998,  pp.  136-38. 
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The  search  for  churches’  participation  and  representation  in  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations,  as  well  as  the  concern  for  relationships  with 
churches  and  ecumenical  partners  within  the  “one  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment”,  seem  to  be  the  major  leading  forces  of  this  debate  around  the 
models  for  ecumenical  organizations.  What  could  be  the  specific  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  WCC  to  this  debate?  How  could  the  WCC  learn  from  other 
experiences?  What  are  the  necessary  steps  for  undertaking  a  serious 
effort  to  make  the  institutional  structures  of  the  WCC  better  serve  and 
better  reflect  the  reality  of  a  “fellowship  of  churches”? 

d)  Relations  with  REOs  and  CWCs:  The  challenge  for  a  possible  rep¬ 
resentation  and  participation  in  the  WCC  structures  and  its  processes  of 
programme  planning  and  decision-making  has  also  come  from  ecumeni¬ 
cal  partners  such  as  the  regional  ecumenical  organizations  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  communions.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  translate  the  spirit 
of  relationships  with  partners  in  the  ecumenical  movement  into  concrete 
forms  of  structural  cooperation?5  Could  we  explore  ways  of  involving 
the  REOs  and  CWCs  more  directly  in  the  structures  of  WCC  decision¬ 
making  bodies?  Is  it  time  to  engage  in  a  process  of  reflection  about  a 
new  configuration  linking  more  directly  the  global  and  regional  struc¬ 
tural  expressions  of  the  ecumenical  movement? 

These  questions  point  to  the  fact  that  part  of  what  one  may  qualify  as 
the  “unfinished  agenda”  of  the  CUV  is  to  further  deepen  the  whole  area 
of  relationships  with  partners  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

e)  The  forum  of  Christian  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations: 
Today  all  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations  are  challenged  to 
reflect  on  the  reorientation  of  their  work  and  to  assess  together  what 
instruments  would  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  serve  the  “one  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement”.  The  concept  of  a  forum  of  Christian  churches  and  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations  was  proposed  as  one  way  that  those  involved  in 
the  ecumenical  movement,  whether  structurally  related  to  the  WCC  or 
not,  could  come  together  for  purposes  of  dialogue  and  cooperation.  After 
a  process  of  consultation  involving  churches,  ecumenical  organizations, 
confessional  families  and  ecumenical  associations,  this  proposal 
emerged  in  the  course  of  a  consultation  which  took  place  in  Bossey 
(August  1998). 

The  proposed  forum  is  intended  to  help  build  more  significant,  more 
inclusive  relationships.  It  would  give  primary  attention  to  issues  of 
Christian  unity  and  common  witness  with  the  objective  to  share  insights 


5  CUV,  ch.  4,  in  Assembly  Workbook ,  pp. 113-16. 
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and  information  and  to  build  up  common  orientation.  Those  who  have 
elaborated  the  proposal  were  fully  aware  that  the  forum  should  not 
become  a  new  organization  with  its  own  administration  and  the  ambition 
to  set  policies;  it  should  rather  remain  flexible,  open,  expectant  and  rely¬ 
ing  on  a  minimum  of  rules  and  structures.  The  WCC  would  be  one  of  the 
partners,  not  the  organizer  of  the  forum.  The  intention  is  not  to  change 
the  WCC  into  the  forum. 

The  forum  is  envisaged  as  an  occasional  gathering  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  worship,  exploration  of  matters  of  common  Chris¬ 
tian  concern  and  development  of  mutual  understanding,  rather  than  for 
decision-making,  programme  initiatives  or  producing  documents.  The 
proposal  is  to  be  shared  with  member  churches  and  ecumenical  partners 
for  their  comments  and  responses.  We  are  in  a  very  early  stage  with  the 
proposal  and  a  possible  action  for  this  assembly  would  be,  at  this  stage, 
to  encourage  the  WCC  to  continue  the  consultation  process  with  all 
those  ecumenical  bodies  involved  in  this  project. 

You  are  all  welcome  to  share  your  views.  You  are  also  encouraged  to 
present  your  written  comments  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  I.  Its  task 
is  to  listen  carefully  to  all  contributions  during  this  assembly  and  to  for¬ 
mulate  guidance  for  appropriate  action  by  the  assembly. 


Discussion 

Issues  raised  from  the  floor  in  the  two  sessions  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC  is  a  challenge  to  the 
whole  ecumenical  movement,  not  simply  an  Orthodox  “problem”. 
The  Orthodox  have  felt  “isolated  and  marginalized”.  What  is  needed 
is  “a  new  equality  between  ecclesial  traditions”,  and  a  “radical 
restructuring”.  The  WCC  needs  the  development  of  a  common  vision 
based  on  the  churches’  longing  for  God  the  holy  Trinity.  The  process 
for  developing  this  vision  should  be  through  consensus  rather  than 
votes,  but  might  such  a  process  “silence  weak  voices”?  The  proposed 
mixed  theological  commission  will  help  address  these  concerns.  (2) 
Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  arriving  at  a  common  con¬ 
fession,  not  enough  on  a  common  calling.  The  mission  of  the  church 
has  been  addressed  inadequately  by  the  assembly.  Many  of  our  ecu¬ 
menical  struggles  are  about  power  rather  than  theology,  and  we 
should  acknowledge  this.  (3)  Ecumenism  begins  with  lay  Christians, 
and  we  should  use  language  that  communicates  effectively  to  all 
Christians.  (4)  How  can  confessional  bodies  contribute  to  the  ecu- 
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menical  discussion?  How  can  other  churches  participate?  Would  an 
“ecumenical  forum”  create  a  more  open  space  for  conversation  and 
cooperation  by  a  wider  range  of  Christian  bodies  and  organizations? 
Does  it  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  parallel  structure,  or  one  enabling 
churches  to  disengage  from  commitments  through  the  WCC?  Where 
are  the  resources  to  support  it?  (5)  WCC  presidents  should  not  be 
elected  by  the  central  committee,  as  proposed  in  a  constitutional 
change,  but  rather  by  assembly  delegates,  as  has  been  the  previous 
practice. 

Some  20  participants  spoke  during  the  plenary  discussions  in  the 
two  sessions. 

3.6.  OUR  ECUMENICAL  VISION 

At  the  recommitment  service  on  13  December,  delegates  reaf¬ 
firmed  their  ecumenical  vision  using  the  following  text: 

Jesus  Christ,  who  has  called  us  to  be  one,  is  in  our  midst! 

As  Christians  from  every  part  of  the  world,  we  give  thanks 
that  the  triune  God  has  drawn  our  churches  closer  together 
in  faith  and  life,  witness  and  service. 

We  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
-  “a  fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  God  and  Saviour 
according  to  the  scriptures 

and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling 
to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit”. 

deceiving  the  legacy  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us: 

We  are  drawn  by  the  vision  of  a  church 

that  will  bring  all  people  into  communion  with  God  and 
with  one  another, 
professing  one  baptism, 
celebrating  one  holy  communion, 
and  acknowledging  a  common  ministry. 

We  are  drawn  by  the  vision  of  a  church 

which  will  express  its  unity  by  confessing  the  apostolic  faith, 
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living  in  conciliar  fellowship, 

acting  together  in  mutual  accountability. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  of  a  church 
that  will  reach  out  to  everyone, 
sharing, 
caring, 

proclaiming  the  good  news  of  God’s  redemption, 
a  sign  of  the  kingdom  and  a  servant  of  the  world. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  of  a  church, 
the  people  of  God  on  the  way  together, 

confronting  all  divisions  of  race,  gender,  age  or  culture, 
striving  to  realize  justice  and  peace, 
upholding  the  integrity  of  creation. 

Affirming  anew  that  our  task  is  to  embody,  here  and  now, 
the  vision  of  what  God’s  people  are  called  to  be: 

We  journey  together  as  a  people  freed  by  God’s  forgiveness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  brokenness  of  the  world, 
we  proclaim  the  good  news  of  reconciliation,  healing  and 
justice  in  Christ. 

We  journey  together  as  a  people  with  resurrection  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  exclusion  and  despair, 

we  embrace,  in  joy  and  hope,  the  promise  of  life  in  all  its  fullness. 

We  journey  together  as  a  people  of  prayer. 

In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  loss  of  identity, 
we  discern  signs  of  God’s  purpose  being  fulfilled 
and  expect  the  coming  of  God’s  reign. 

Therefore,  this  is  our  vision  for  the  ecumenical  movement: 

We  long  for  the  visible  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
affirming  the  gifts  of  all, 

young  and  old,  women  and  men,  lay  and  ordained. 

We  expect  the  healing  of  human  community, 
the  wholeness  of  God’s  entire  creation. 
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We  trust  in  the  liberating  power  of  forgiveness, 
transforming  enmity  into  friendship 
and  breaking  the  spiral  of  violence. 

We  open  ourselves  for  a  culture  of  dialogue  and  solidarity, 
sharing  life  with  strangers 
and  seeking  encounter  with  those  of  other  faiths. 

This  is  our  commitment: 

We  intend  to  stay  together  and  are  restless  to  grow  together  in  unity. 

We  respond  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ 

that  all  may  be  one  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe  (John  17:21). 
We  are  sustained  by  the  assurance 

that  in  God’s  purpose  all  things  shall  be  united  in  Christ  - 
things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  (Ephesians  1:10). 

We  affirm  that  what  unites  us  is  stronger  than  what  separates  us. 
Neither  failures  nor  uncertainties 
neither  fears  nor  threats 

will  weaken  our  intention  to  continue  to  walk  together  on  the  way  to 
unity, 

welcoming  those  who  would  join  us  on  this  journey, 
widening  our  common  vision 

discovering  new  ways  of  witnessing  and  acting  together  in  faith. 

We  recommit  ourselves  in  this  50th  anniversary  year  to  strengthen  the 
World  Council  of  Churches 

as  a  truly  ecumenical  fellowship, 

fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded  - 

to  the  glory  of  the  triune  God. 

Prayer 

God  of  unity,  God  of  love, 

what  we  say  with  our  lips,  make  strong  in  our  hearts, 
what  we  affirm  with  our  minds,  make  vivid  in  our  lives. 

Send  us  your  Spirit 

to  pray  in  us  what  we  dare  not  pray, 
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to  claim  us  beyond  our  own  claims, 
to  bind  us  when  we  are  tempted  to  go  our  own  ways. 
Lead  us  forward. 

Lead  us  together. 

Lead  us  to  do  your  will, 

the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


3.7.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  assembly  Finance  Committee  provides  general  oversight 
and  guidance  concerning  the  WCC’s  finances.  The  central  commit¬ 
tee  is  constitutionally  mandated  “to  adopt  the  budget  of  the  World 
Council  and  secure  its  financial  support”  (art.  V.2.c6).  It  gives  more 
regular  oversight  than  is  possible  by  the  assembly  which  meets 
every  seven  years.  A  44-page  1997  financial  report  was  provided  to 
all  delegates. 

Birgitta  Rantakari  (Finland),  outgoing  chair  of  the  Finance  Com- 1 
mittee,  gave  a  preliminary  finance  report  on  4  December.  She  said 
the  past  seven  years  had  been  economically  turbulent  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  for  many  of  its  members.  Although  WCC  leaders  had  hoped 
the  constricted  revenues  would  be  temporary,  in  fact  they  appear  to 
“reflect  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Council’s  funding  base”.  Sev¬ 
eral  factors  contribute  to  this  change:  (1)  the  worsening  global  eco¬ 
nomic  climate;  (2)  a  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of  the  US  dollar  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Swiss  franc;  (3)  large  deficits  in  1991  (SFr.6  million)  and 
1992  (SFr.9  million). 

Since  the  last  assembly  the  Council  has  reduced  its  staff  from  300 
employees  (immediately  following  Canberra)  to  237  in  September 
1997.  Staff  salaries  were  frozen  for  two  years;  and  to  provide  coher¬ 
ence  and  control  over  finances,  the  new  structure  approved  by  the 
central  committee  in  1997  regrouping  the  four  previous  programme 
units  into  an  administrative  whole,  provides  for  centralized  finances. 
This  will  enable  the  WCC  administration  to  keep  its  operating  costs 
in  line  with  annual  income,  and  to  present  a  balanced  budget  for 
1999.  Rantakari  said  the  WCC  needs  to:  (1)  broaden  its  donor  base; 
(2)  have  administrative  flexibility,  making  expenses  consistent  with 
income;  and  (3)  change  its  “working  style  and  culture”,  for  example 
by  having  fewer  and  less  costly  meetings.  An  investment  portfolio 
has  produced  income  with  fluctuating  results. 
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Following  a  hearing  on  the  General  Secretariat,  during  which 
WCC  finances  were  presented,  the  assembly  again  heard  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  finance  report  on  Friday,  1 1  December.  It  was  noted  that 
a  continuing  imbalance  in  sources  of  income  makes  the  WCC  vul¬ 
nerable,  with  81.76  percent  coming  from  churches  in  Western 
Europe.  The  Finance  Committee  urged  “complete  openness  and 
transparency  in  financial  accountability”. 

Issues  raised  by  delegates  included  the  proper  relationship 
between  membership  grants  and  representation  on  decision-making 
bodies  of  the  WCC,  and  the  responsibilities  of  affluent  member 
churches  in  relation  to  the  whole;  concerns  about  the  impact  on  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  decline  in  WCC  staff;  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  should  be  self-supporting.  Strong 
concern  was  raised  about  whether  the  investment  portfolio  is  being 
handled  as  effectively  as  possible.  The  general  secretary  was  asked  to 
explain  in  greater  detail  how  the  reductions  in  staff  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  He  said  some  contracts  had  been  terminated  by  non-renewal, 
some  staff  had  taken  early  retirement,  and  some  had  been  relocated 
within  the  WCC. 

The  following  Finance  Committee  recommendations  were  widely 
supported  or,  in  the  case  of  4.2  and  5,  unanimously  adopted.  The  full 
document  then  was  considered,  and  received  almost  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  (one  against,  no  abstentions). 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Introduction 

From  1948  to  1998,  the  vision  of  the  WCC  has  always  been  greater 
than  its  financial  resources.  The  seven  previous  assemblies  have  each 
faced  the  challenge  to  match  vision  with  money.  Since  Canberra, 
costs  have  been  cut  by  reducing  the  number  of  staff  by  one  third.  Now 
this  jubilee  assembly  faces  its  own  challenge  to  increase  income  by 
deepening  the  commitment  of  all  the  members  and  by  accepting  new 
methods. 

Before  making  its  recommendations,  this  report  briefly  reviews: 

-  the  financial  position  achieved  since  Canberra  against  a  background 
of  world  economic  upheaval; 

-  some  financial  implications  of  the  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  document  and  process  in  the  present  and  foreseeable  contexts. 
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I.  FROM  CANBERRA  TO  HARARE 

1.  External  developments 

The  great  political,  social  and  economic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
world  have  deeply  shaped  the  WCC’s  finances  during  the  past  seven 
years.  Amongst  the  most  significant  have  been: 

-  the  ending  of  communist  systems  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe; 

-  the  further  integration  and  growth  of  the  global  economy; 

-  conflicts  in  former  Yugoslavia,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa; 

-  financial  crises,  first  in  Mexico  and,  more  recently,  in  the  countries 
of  South  and  East  Asia,  Russia  and  Brazil; 

-  the  imposition  of  structural  adjustment  programmes  on  countries 
with  unpayable  debts. 

These  events  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  affected  the  financial  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  member  churches.  This  is  made  worse  by  the  concentration 
of  the  WCC’s  sources  of  income.  In  1997  the  situation  was  as  follows: 
Western  Europe  81.76% 

USA  and  Canada  15.83% 

Rest  of  the  world  2.41% 

As  world  developments  had  their  impact  on  Western  countries  and 
their  governments  reacted  to  that,  so  the  financial  situation  of  the 
churches  deteriorated.  For  example,  German  churches,  which  provide 
half  of  Europe’s  contribution,  have  had  to  react  to  financial  restrictions 
in  their  work  and  to  cuts  in  their  spending  because  of  expected  changes 
in  the  country’s  tax  policy  which  will  deeply  influence  the  financial  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  churches.  In  addition,  many  Western  member  churches  face 
crises  from  declining  numbers  of  members  and  ageing  congregations. 
There  must  therefore  be  no  complacency  about  the  WCC’s  present  sta¬ 
ble  financial  position. 

2.  Internal  developments 

2.1:  Restructuring  1991-93 

In  response  to  the  worsening  global  economy  in  the  early  1990s,  and  its 
own  significant  operating  deficit  in  1990,  the  seventh  assembly  at  Canberra 
mandated  a  number  of  initiatives  to  achieve  a  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure.  A  radical  restructuring  of  the  Council  was  implemented  in 
January  1992.  The  17  existing  administrative  units  and  financial  groups 
were  replaced  by  five  administrative  units:  four  programme  units  and  an 
expanded  General  Secretariat.  Each  programme  unit,  however,  retained  a 
number  ot  financial  functions  and  each  had  its  own  finance  officer. 
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In  the  face  of  projected  budgetary  deficits,  the  central  committee  also 
approved  a  significant  reduction  in  staff  numbers.  The  number  of  staff 
declined  from  340  in  1990  to  270  in  1992.  This  20%  decrease  in  staffing 
levels  enabled  the  Council  to  balance  its  budgets  and  to  obtain  small  sur¬ 
pluses  from  1991  to  1993. 


Table  1:  Operating  Results  1987-1997 
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2.2:  Dealing  with  deficits  1994-96 

The  improvement  in  the  Council’s  finances  by  1993  underwent  a 
sharp  reversal  in  1994  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  After  a  number  of 
good  years,  WCC  investment  portfolios  performed  poorly. 


Table  2:  Investment  Income  /(Loss)  1994-1997 


Sfr.  000s 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Total  investment  income  (loss) 
to  the  Council 

(9,158) 

(3,048) 

10,774 

5,669 

Exchange  rate  fluctuations  led  to  some  exceptional  losses  on  trans¬ 
actions,  and  some  WCC  funding  partners  were  obliged  to  reduce  their 
contributions. 
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The  Council  undertook  a  complete  review  of  budgets,  initiated  a  full 
programme  evaluation,  and  mandated  a  staff  restructuring  scheme.  By 
1997,  the  number  of  staff  had  been  further  reduced  to  237. 

2.3:  Aiming  at  equilibrium  1997-98 

It  was  now  clear  that  WCC’s  financial  difficulties  were  not  tempo¬ 
rary.  Its  operating  income  was  static  and  its  reserves  had  been  substan¬ 
tially  reduced. 

Table  3:  Operating  Income  Contributions  1994-1999 


Sfr.  000s 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Budget 

Budget 

Membership 

contributions 

6,366 

6,267 

6,347 

6,659 

6,531 

6,972 

Designated  operating 

contributions 

20,906 

21,026 

20,358  21,035 

18,338 

16,355 

Many  member  churches  and  partner  agencies  found  themselves  in 
similar  situations.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Council  would  have  to  make, 
yet  again,  a  radical  adjustment  in  its  structures  and  activities.  The  result 
was  the  adoption  of  a  new  working  structure  and  style  which  eliminated 
the  four  programme  units  and  regrouped  all  the  Council’s  work  as  “one 
administrative  whole”,  operating  in  four  clusters  of  staff  teams.  A  new 
budgetary  methodology  opened  the  way  for  transparent  discussions  by 
management  about  budgetary  priorities  and,  in  turn,  for  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  1 999  budget. 

In  1997  a  small  operating  surplus  was  achieved,  and  similar  results 
are  anticipated  for  1998. 

The  eighth  assembly  Finance  Committee  acknowledges  and 
applauds  the  energetic  efforts  and  significant  changes  exercised  by  the 
finance  committee  of  the  central  committee  over  the  past  seven  years  to 
achieve  stability  in  the  WCC’s  finances.  An  important  element  in  the 
considerable  progress  made  has  also  been  the  unswerving  commitment 
of  hard-working  WCC  staff  members  to  improve  financial  accountabil¬ 
ity,  and  clarity  in  budgeting  and  reporting  mechanisms. 

Despite  the  significant  progress  that  has  been  achieved  since  Can¬ 
berra,  this  assembly  Finance  Committee  is  mindful  of  a  number  of  con¬ 
tinuing  challenges: 
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-  reduced  financial  resources  among  some  member  churches  and 
church-related  agencies; 

-  increased  competition  in  the  churches  between  needs  at  home  and 
those  abroad; 

-  shifting  priorities  among  development  agencies; 

-  increased  competition  for  funds  from  other  ecumenical  bodies; 

-  fluctuating  exchange  rates; 

-  volatility  in  investment  portfolios; 

-  insufficient  undesignated  income  to  cover  full  operating  costs; 

-  continued  heavy  financial  dependence  on  only  ten  member 
churches; 

-  lack  of  membership  contributions  from  48%  of  current  members; 

-  reduced  level  of  reserves; 

-  continued  need  for  greater  transparency  in  budgeting  process  and 
financial  reports. 

n.  THE  “COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  AND  VISION” 

PROCESS  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  WCC 

The  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  document  raises  some  spe¬ 
cific  implications  for  the  finance  functions  of  the  WCC. 

The  restructure  of  the  management  process  within  the  Council  to 
inter-related  teams  and  clusters  requires  new  financial  processes  and  has 
implications  for  the  meaning  of  membership. 

1.  New  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  “membership” 

1.1:  The  Finance  Committee  affirms  the  principle  that  membership 
contributions  reach  the  goal  of  Sfr.10  million  in  five  years  from  now.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  the  member  churches  will  need  to  work  with  intention 
and  deep  commitment  so  that  they  meet,  and  wherever  possible  exceed, 
the  minimum  contribution.  Changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  traditional 
contributors  of  the  past  challenge  other  member  churches  to  contribute 
as  an  expression  of  mutual  accountability. 

1.2:  The  Finance  Committee  strongly  supports  the  principle  that 
every  member  church  meet  its  membership  contribution. 

1.3:  The  importance  of  the  membership  contribution  is  not  only  its 
financial  implications  but  also  an  expression  of  participation  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  and  the  work  of  the  WCC,  as  emphasized  in  the  CUV 
document. 
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2.  Teams  to  become  both  revenue  and  expenditure  centres 

2. 1 :  The  Finance  Committee  believes  that  there  is  considerable  scope 
for  the  staff  teams  to  generate  revenue.  It  is  anticipated  that  workshops 
to  help  develop  skills  for  innovatively  using  staff  teams  as  revenue  cen¬ 
tres  based  on  project  concepts  will  enhance  the  capability  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  perform  its  work  in  this  regard.  The  Committee  believes  that  there 
is  considerable  potential  for  new  income  sources  to  be  developed 
through  partnership  with  other  organizations  around  themes  and  pro¬ 
jects.  Likewise,  we  believe  that  significant  cost  reduction  could  be 
achieved  through  diverting  non-core  projects  to  regional  and  national 
ecumenical  organizations  or  member  churches.  The  imperative  for  staff 
teams  is  to  operate  with  a  new  mind-set  that  is  proactive  in  identifying 
and  generating  sources  of  funding  through  the  implementation  of  the 
project  work.  This  work  will  be  coordinated  through  the  Office  of 
Income  Coordination  and  Development  (OICD). 

2.2:  Alternate  funding  sources  and  cost  reduction  possibilities  can  be 
developed  through  further  joint  ventures  with  church  ecumenical  and/or 
other  organizations. 

2.3:  It  is  also  affirmed  that  member  churches  second  staff  where 
appropriate. 

3.  Financial  control 

Finance  and  accounting  functions  of  the  teams  must  continue  to  be 
integrated  into  one  financial  and  administrative  service  function  for  the 
work  of  the  whole  Council. 

4.  Moving  towards  financial  equilibrium 

4.1:  Financial  equilibrium  aims  to  match  certain  types  of  income 
with  specific  categories  of  expenditure.  Table  4  illustrates  an  “ideal”  sit¬ 
uation.  Arrows  represent  flows  of  funds  from  one  category  of  income  to 
the  appropriate  category  of  expenditure. 

4.2:  Definition  of  terms  used  in  Table  4: 

-  Membership  income:  Membership  income  represents  the  contribu¬ 
tions  paid  by  the  member  churches  for  the  general  support  of  the 
Council.  They  should  be  used  primarily  for  the  General  Secretariat, 
finance  services  and  administration,  and  public  information  func¬ 
tions. 

-  Undesignated  income:  These  funds  give  the  Council  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  carry  out  the  priorities  established  by  the  member 
churches.  They  comprise  additional  contributions  from  member 
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Table  4.  A  proposal  for  Equilibrium 


churches  and  others  which  carry  no  pending  restrictions.  To  these  are 
added  rental  income  from  properties,  investment  income  and  pro¬ 
duction  income.  They  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  expense  categories 
listed  in  the  diagram. 

-  Activity  income:  This  represents  money  coming  to  the  Council  des¬ 
ignated  for  particular  activities  and  which  must  be  used  for  those 
activities,  both  as  direct  costs  and  as  management  costs. 

4.3.  Proposal  for  equilibrium 

Some  activity  income  may  be  designated  to  special  time-defined  pro¬ 
jects  residing  in  the  general  support  areas  -  the  ecumenical  database  is  a 
case  in  point.  This  is  depicted  by  the  dotted  arrow. 

The  arrow  to  the  right  of  the  activity  expenditure  box  represents  a 
levy  (management  fee)  due  by  the  activity  teams  to  general  support 
teams  for  services  rendered,  such  as  accounting  and  finance,  personnel, 
information  technology,  building  maintenance  services. 

5.  Accountability  and  transparency 

The  Finance  Committee  is  aware  that  some  member  churches  have 
expressed  concern  at  the  lack  of  detail  in  financial  reporting.  The  assem¬ 
bly  Finance  Committee  affirms  the  need  for  complete  openness  and 
transparency  in  financial  accountability.  Such  transparency  is  required  to 
be  mutual  so  that  the  Council  has  confidence  in  the  commitment  of  its 
member  churches. 
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6.  Reinforcing  ecumenical  commitment 

The  Finance  Committee  has  accepted  with  enthusiasm  the  possibility 
of  member  churches  observing  an  Ecumenical  Commitment  Sunday  on 
the  third  Sunday  of  Advent  or  on  another  Sunday,  following  the  solemn 
recommitment  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  during  this  assembly, 
on  the  third  Sunday  of  Advent  1998.  This  would  have  as  its  objective  a 
focus  on  membership  commitment  as  well  as  provide  an  opportunity  for 
fund-raising.  It  also  can  potentially  become  an  occasion  for  member 
churches  to  have  participatory  involvement  in  the  global  ecumenical 
movement. 


III.  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Ecumenical  commitment  Sunday 

We  recommend  that  the  member  churches  be  encouraged  to  observe 
ecumenical  commitment  Sunday  with  an  offering  for  the  activities  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  We  suggest  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  but 
the  churches  may  wish  to  choose  another  Sunday.  ( approved ) 

2.  Financial  support  by  member  churches  and  associate  members 

2. 1 :  We  recommend  that  the  assembly  adopt  the  change  in  the  rules 
regarding  financial  participation  and  instruct  the  central  committee  at  its 
first  meeting  to  decide  on  how  rule  I.6.C  on  not  fulfilling  the  financial 
obligations  shall  be  interpreted  and  inform  the  member  churches  accord¬ 
ingly.  (approved) 

2.2:  We  recommend  that  the  minimum  contribution  remain  low  so  as 
to  encourage  all  members  and  associate  members  to  contribute. 

( approved ) 

2.3:  We  recommend  a  goal  of  SFr.10  million  in  member-church  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  reached  within  five  years.  ( approved ) 

2.4:  We  recommend  in  addition  the  encouragement  of  undesignated 
giving  beyond  the  membership  contributions.  (approved) 

3.  Additional  sources  of  funding 

3.1:  We  recommend  that  the  teams,  under  the  coordination  of  OICD, 
address  the  issue  of  generation  of  income  for  the  activities,  with  appro¬ 
priate  approaches  to  funding  sources  beyond  the  member  churches.  To 
this  end,  the  WCC  should  convene  workshops  which  help  proactively 
and  innovatively  to  fulfil  this  task.  (approved) 
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3.2:  We  recommend  that  the  general  secretary  ensure  that  a  consulta¬ 
tion  be  convened  on  new  ways  of  income  development  and  on  finding 
new  resources  with  fund-raising  and  marketing  experts  from  the  ecu¬ 
menical  family.  ( approved ) 

3.3:  We  recommend  the  use  of  seconded  staff  from  the  member 
churches,  and  the  receipt  and  use  of  “in  kind”  resources.  (approved) 

4.  Reserves 

4.1:  We  recommend  that  an  appropriate  and  prudent  level  of  reserves 
be  established,  and  that  reserve  funds  depleted  by  the  fiscal  emergencies 
of  the  last  few  years  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore  the  staff 
review  designed  to  examine  the  level  and  purpose  of  reserves  should  be 
completed  and  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 

(approved) 

4.2:  We  recommend  that  clear  guidelines  be  developed  regarding  the 
use  of  reserve  funds  for  approval  by  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  (approved) 

5.  Investment  policies 

We  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  recently  established  prudent 
investment  policy  with  regular  monitoring  of  investments,  (approved) 

6.  Financial  development  and  budgeting 

6.1:  We  recommend  that  sufficient  resources  (fiscal  and  personnel) 
be  allocated  for  income  development.  (approved) 

6.2:  We  recommend  the  development  of  improved  instruments  of  fis¬ 
cal  forecasting.  (approved) 

6.3:  In  affirming  the  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget,  we  recom¬ 
mend  a  three-year  forecast  and  encourage  member  churches,  wherever 
possible,  to  forecast  their  contributions  for  this  period.  (approved) 

6.4:  We  recommend  that  time  limits  be  set  for  projects  and  encour¬ 
age  that  these  time  limits  be  respected,  subject  to  proper  evaluation  of 
the  work  done.  (approved) 

7.  Facilities:  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva  and  Ecumenical 
Institute  in  Bossey 

We  recognize  that  the  development  of  a  fund  for  renovating  these  facil¬ 
ities  is  already  underway,  and  recommend  that  the  general  secretary  pre¬ 
sents  a  detailed  financial  proposal  for  these  projects  to  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  to  be  held  in  the  second  half  of  1999.  (approved) 
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8.  Public  relations  and  promotion 

Recognizing  that  addressing  the  issues  of  public  relations  and  inter¬ 
pretation  is  more  the  task  of  the  Council’s  communication  teams,  the 
Finance  Committee  believes  that  the  success  of  this  work  is  crucial  to  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  income  development  strategy.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  a  plan  for  the  raising  of  the  profile  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  be  developed.  For  example,  the  lay  training  programme 
at  Bossey  could  be  seen  as  an  ingredient  of  this  strategy.  ( approved ) 

Conclusion 

The  assembly  Finance  Committee  emphasizes  that  there  is  no  room 
for  complacency  regarding  the  Council’s  finances  and  commends  this 
report  and  its  recommendations  to  the  assembly,  as  we  commit  ourselves 
in  this  50th  anniversary  year  to  strengthening  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

3.8.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PROGRAMME 
GUIDELINES  COMMITTEE 

This  committee,  chaired  by  Agnes  Abuom,  was  responsible  for 
preparing  a  report  assessing  the  WCC’s  work  during  the  previous 
seven  years,  and  making  recommendations  for  the  future.  These 
become  the  primary  policy  directions  for  the  next  seven  years.  Com¬ 
mittee  members  divided  themselves  into  sub-groups  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  hearings,  which  occurred  in  two  phases.  The  first 
set  of  hearings  reviewed  previous  work;  the  second  set  looked 
towards  the  future.  According  to  the  assembly  programme,  Commit¬ 
tee  members  were  asked  to  attend  selected  Padare  offerings,  “listen 
to  informal  conversations  and  read  comments  participants  have 
posted  on  newsprint  or  placed  in  the  suggestion  box...”  They  used 
this  information  as  they  moved  into  the  second  set  of  hearings,  where 
they  were  asked  to  “present  a  synthesis  of  what  they  have  heard  in 
the  Padare,  report  any  specific  suggestions  regarding  future  WCC 
work,  and  comment  on  how  this  relates  to  the  CUV  policy  state¬ 
ment...”  They  also  served  as  resource  persons  in  the  second  phase  of 
the  hearings  process,  answering  and  asking  questions,  to  get  the  best 
possible  overview.  They  then  prepared  their  recommendations  for 
consideration  by  the  assembly.  They  received  many  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  writing,  and  made  many  adjustments  to  the  first  draft  of  the 
text  based  on  input  from  delegates  which  Agnes  Abuom  and  Barry 
Rogerson  reported  in  opening  remarks. 
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The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  report  was  approved 
(1  against,  5  abstentions). 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRAMME  GUIDELINES 

COMMITTEE 


Introduction 

For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower,  does  not  first  sit  down  and  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost,  to  see  whether  he  has  enough  to  complete  it.  Otherwise,  when 
he  has  laid  the  foundation  and  is  not  able  to  finish,  all  who  see  it  will  begin  to 
ridicule  him  saying,  “This  fellow  began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish. 
(Luke  14:28-30) 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  delegates  of  the  assembly  is  to  determine  the 
( overall )  policies  of  the  World  Council  and  to  review  programmes  under¬ 
taken  to  implement  policies  previously  adopted  (WCC  constitution, 
V.l.c.3).  The  assembly  is  to  review  activities  of  the  Council  during  the 
last  seven  years  and  set  directions  for  the  Council’s  activities  in  the 
future. 

By  what  criteria  is  the  past  reviewed  and  future  directions  set?  The 
Basis  speaks  of  the  World  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches...  who 
seek  to  fulfill  together  their  common  calling  (WCC  constitution,  I). 
“Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC”  sees  this 
“common  calling”  as  integrating  the  vision  of  John  17:21  (“that  they 
may  be  one...  so  that  the  world  may  believe”)  with  the  vision  of  Eph¬ 
esians  1:10  (God’s  “plan  for  the  fullness  of  time,  to  gather  up  all  things 
in  Christ,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth”)  (CUV  document,  para. 
2.5).  This  “common  calling”  seeks  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  creation  to  God  and  with  and  to  itself.  With  this 
renewed  stress  on  the  World  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  and  as 
a  servant  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement  the  emphasis  for  the  coming 
seven  years  might  use  the  concept  of  “common”  to  determine  its  priori¬ 
ties  —  common  life  in  Christ,  common  witness  and  common  concerns  in 
the  service  of  human  need. 

The  process 

The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  did  its  work  in  two  phases. 
The  first  phase  reviewed  the  work  undertaken  by  the  four  units  and  the 
General  Secretariat,  evaluating  what  had  been  achieved  and  indicating 
what  might  continue  in  the  next  period.  In  the  second  phase  the  Com- 
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mittee  worked  within  the  framework  of  the  six  Padare  streams.  The  PGC 
members  were  in  dialogue  with  the  delegates,  bringing  initial  sugges¬ 
tions  for  new  areas  of  work  and  modifying  them  in  the  light  of  their  fur¬ 
ther  contributions.  The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  presents  its 
report  in  the  following  terms  as  an  instrument  through  which  the  assem¬ 
bly  can  determine  the  overall  policies  of  the  World  Council  for  the  com¬ 
ing  seven  years. 


HEARINGS  PHASE  I 

Introduction 

The  PGC  thanks  the  staff  of  the  WCC  for  all  their  efforts  in  present¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  four  units  and  the  General  Secretariat  in  this  first 
phase  of  the  hearings.  In  the  circumstances  of  much  reduced  staffing  lev¬ 
els  and  major  financial  constraints,  what  was  achieved  -  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  which  had  been  undertaken  -  impressed  us.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  concern  was  expressed  that  the  organizational  changes  which 
were  introduced  after  Canberra  had  not  always  led  to  integration  and 
cooperation,  which  had  been  one  of  its  purposes.  The  reduction  of  staff 
members  appeared  to  have  affected  some  units  more  than  others  and  this 
had  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  way  in  which  work  could  be  under¬ 
taken. 

There  were  a  number  of  themes  which  were  common  to  all  the  hear¬ 
ings. 

How  much  work  can  be  done?  In  a  Council  where  the  staffing  levels 
have  been  reduced  by  45  percent  since  the  last  assembly  there  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  current  staff  are  expected  to  continue  the  level  of  activity  of 
a  much  larger  group.  The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  heard  that 
across  the  Council  the  reduction  in  staff  has  meant  that  some  pro¬ 
grammes  which  were  mandated  were  never  started  and  others  were  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  restructuring  has  caused  some  anxiety  that  good  achieve¬ 
ments  and  work  which  needed  to  continue  might  be  lost.  Some  structure 
to  alleviate  these  anxieties  needs  to  be  put  in  place  immediately. 

How  will  it  be  done?  The  question  to  be  asked  in  the  case  of  each  pro¬ 
gramme  is,  “What  is  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  method  to  be 
employed?”  The  staff  have  considerable  experience  in  using  different 
methodologies:  networking,  collaborative  working,  large  conferences 
and  consultations,  visits  to  member  churches,  publications,  delegating 
work  to  regional  groups.  But  there  are  many  new  ways  of  working.  The 
dominant  method  used  by  the  Council  has  been  that  of  consultations  and 
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staff  members  travelling  the  world.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  best  method 
in  view  of  decreased  resources  to  accomplish  the  Council’s  mandate. 

Who  will  do  it?  The  publication  From  Canberra  to  Harare  said, 
“...  the  WCC  cannot  do  everything,  but  it  also  need  not  and  should  not 
try  to  do  everything”.  It  is  salutary  to  remember  that  the  good  is  often  the 
enemy  of  the  best.  It  may  be  that  there  are  tasks  which  only  the  WCC 
can  undertake.  Two  examples  might  be  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism  and  the  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  document.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  the  questions  the  assembly  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  Council  need  to  ask  are  first,  “What  should  be  done  by  the 
WCC?”  and  then,  “What  should  be  done  locally?”,  “What  should  be 
done  by  other  ecumenical  bodies?”  and  “What  should  be  done  by  Chris¬ 
tian  world  communions?” 

The  WCC  has  a  special  service  to  offer  the  one  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  It  must  find  partners,  work  with  them  and  encourage  cooperation 
wherever  this  is  possible,  directly  asking  other  ecumenical  organiza¬ 
tions,  study  institutes,  Christian  world  communions  and  the  churches 
themselves  if  they  will  undertake  work  on  behalf  of  the  one  ecumenical 
movement. 

Who  will  receive  it?  It  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  WCC,  but  much  of  it  is  neither  known  nor  used  by 
church  leaders  and  grassroots  Christians.  In  the  light  of  the  CUV  process 
the  ownership  of  programmes  must  be  shared  by  the  churches  and  rooted 
in  their  life. 

General  Secretariat 

The  Office  of  Church  and  Ecumenical  Relations  (OCER)  was  created 
after  the  Canberra  assembly.  Its  mandate  was  to  deepen  the  fellowship 
and  mutual  accountability  between  the  member  churches,  and  to  widen 
the  relationship  with  non-member  churches  and  organizations.  The 
potential  scope  of  OCER’s  work  in  expanding  the  relationships  of  the 
WCC  far  exceeds  this  office’s  limited  staff  capacity.  What  the  past 
period  proves  decisively  is  the  essential  need  of  such  a  function.  The 
WCC’s  work  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision”,  the  place 
given  to  the  participation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  life  of  the 
Council,  growing  expectations  from  Pentecostal,  evangelical  and  newly 
formed  churches,  new  initiatives  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  potential  development  of  the  forum,  all 
point  to  the  need  for  dramatically  heightened  capacities  in  this  office  in 
the  period  following  Harare. 
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The  Office  of  Inter-Religious  Relations  (OIRR)  was  added  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretariat  after  Canberra,  with  the  intention  of  shifting  work  in  this 
area  from  dialogue  to  fostering  inter-religious  relationships.  Work  on  the 
religious  dimensions  of  conflicts,  included  in  the  past  mandate,  deserves 
stronger  attention.  OIRR  should  have  a  primary  focus  in  helping  member 
churches  who  find  themselves  confronted  increasingly  with  the  theolog¬ 
ical,  missiological  and  political  challenges  of  living  in  situations  of  reli¬ 
gious  pluralism.  Finally,  this  work  should  not  be  the  task  of  an  isolated 
office,  but  be  done  in  an  interactive  manner  in  the  new  structures. 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  was  relocated  from  Unit  I  to  the 
General  Secretariat  four  years  after  the  Canberra  assembly.  It  has 
recently  evidenced  a  revitalized  commitment  in  its  task  of  ecumenical 
formation,  despite  periods  of  financial  uncertainty.  In  the  coming  period 
the  Institute  needs  to  strengthen  links  with  its  enthusiastic  alumni, 
expanding  programmes  for  the  laity,  building  links  with  other  institutes 
of  ecumenical  formation  and  exploring  creative  ways  for  offering  its  rich 
learning  resources  at  locations  around  the  world.  It  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  at  the  present  time  to  develop  ecumenical  formation  and  inspiration 
for  church  leaders,  seminary  professors  and  others  as  well  as  to  give 
attention  to  methods  of  ecumenical  dialogue.  These  insights  need  to  be 
shared  continuously  within  the  wider  life  of  the  WCC. 

The  Office  of  Communication  carried  out  its  essential  tasks  in  the 
period  since  Canberra  with  a  reduced  staff  and  expanding  technological 
expectations  for  its  work.  The  establishment  of  ENI  has  been  particularly 
effective  in  providing  a  semi-autonomous,  reliable  source  of  ecumenical 
news  throughout  the  world.  Questions  remain  about  the  role  of  printed 
versus  electronic  communication  methods,  while  the  wide  diversity  of 
needs  in  member  churches  should  not  be  forgotten.  A  priority  for  the 
coming  period  will  be  the  clear  implementation  of  an  integrated  com¬ 
munication  strategy  and  process  throughout  the  Council. 

Unit  I:  Unity  and  Renewal 

The  unit’s  mandate,  a  mandate  shared  in  part  by  other  units,  was  to 
assist  the  churches  in  their  process  of  renewal  and  reconciliation,  and  to 
work  towards  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  This  is  undertaken  through 
theological  dialogue  and  reflection,  ecumenical  theological  education, 
inclusive  lay  participation,  and  worship  and  spirituality.  The  hearing 
affirmed  that  the  passion  for  visible  unity  must  be  at  the  centre  of  the 
churches’  life  together,  and  this  work  will  need  to  be  given  strong  pro¬ 
grammatic  expression  within  WCC  also  in  the  future. 
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The  work  has  been  conducted  in  four  streams. 

Faith  and  Order  must  continue  working  to  improve  regional  partici¬ 
pation  and  collaboration  with  other  programme  units,  and  have  a  much 
stronger  focus  on  the  reception  process  as  an  integral  part  of  its  work 
style  and  approach.  There  was  a  strong  affirmation  of  the  work  on  ecu¬ 
menical  hermeneutics  and  of  the  need  for  this  to  be  pursued.  The  text  on 
the  “Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”  was  at  a  preliminary  stage  and 
had  yet  to  come  to  maturity.  The  mandate  from  Evian  indicated  that 
Faith  and  Order  should  undertake  a  study  on  “Ethnicity,  Nationalism  and 
the  Unity  of  the  Church”.  This  has  just  been  initiated  and  is  at  a  very  pre¬ 
liminary  stage. 

Lay  Participation  towards  Inclusive  Community:  This  theme  has  a 
potential  to  renew  local  congregations  in  mission  and  to  provide  bridges 
to  other  programmatic  activities  of  the  WCC  as  well  as  to  engage  in  part¬ 
nerships  with  movements  and  organizations  outside  the  WCC.  This 
stream  witnessed  to  the  resource  that  is  available  to  the  church  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  through  people  who  are  already  in  lay  ministries, 
and  in  consequence  to  the  need  to  support  churches  and  movements  in 
their  efforts  to  empower  and  train  lay  people  for  such  ministry. 

Inclusion  and  visibility  are  recognized  as  spiritual  issues.  While  the 
concerns  of  people  with  disabilities  were  administratively  located  in  this 
stream  (as  Youth  was  based  in  Unit  III)  these  concerns  are  pertinent  to 
the  life  of  the  churches  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  the  body  of  Christ  can 
reach  its  full  expression,  and  are  thus  to  be  found  across  the  Council. 

Ecumenical  Theological  Education:  This  stream  emphasized  the 
need  for  contextualization  and  networking  and  the  viability  and  strategic 
relevance  of  ecumenical  theological  education,  both  for  ordained  and 
lay.  It  has  facilitated  inter-regional  exchange  and  enabled  access  to 
resources.  Wherever  this  work  is  placed  in  the  future  it  will  be  important 
to  maintain  its  regional  orientation  while  addressing  the  key  themes  and 
standards  of  theological  education  on  a  world  level.  It  was  clear  that  the¬ 
ological  training  institutions  needed  to  be  encouraged  to  be  ecumeni¬ 
cally  open  and  inclusive  and  to  do  theology  in  a  holistic  manner  for  the 
renewal  of  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  church  and  its  ecumenical 
well-being. 

Worship  and  Spirituality:  Common  worship  is  the  most  visible 
expression  of  ecumenism  and  represents  a  powerful  tool  to  create  inclu¬ 
sive  community  and  help  communicate  the  spiritual  richness  ol  different 
traditions,  cultures  and  contexts.  There  is  a  hunger  for  spirituality,  which 
makes  this  work  a  priority  for  our  time,  and  the  interlinkage  between 
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spirituality  and  worship  is  essential.  The  work  done  in  producing  publi¬ 
cations  of  liturgies  and  hymns  drawing  on  resources  outside  the  WCC  is 
effective.  The  initiative  taken  in  preparing  for  a  common  date  of  Easter 
has  been  commended  to  the  churches. 

Unit  II:  Churches  in  Mission  -  Health,  Education,  Witness 

The  unit’s  mandate  was  to  energize  and  equip  churches  for  their  role 
in  the  mission  of  God,  supporting  and  encouraging  the  work  of  the 
churches,  through  its  roles  in  networking,  monitoring  and  calling  the 
churches  to  accountability. 

Mission:  Widespread  concern  for  the  future  of  mission  in  the  WCC 
was  expressed,  especially  in  view  of  the  new  structures.  The  IMC  tradition 
needs  to  be  maintained.  Mission  should  be  kept  at  the  centre  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement,  and  must  be  held  together  with  the  concern  for  unity. 

In  particular  the  mission  statement  now  in  process  should  be  com¬ 
pleted;  a  follow-up  should  be  undertaken  to  the  Gospel  and  Cultures 
study  and  the  Salvador  conference  (particularly  in  the  area  of  develop¬ 
ing  hermeneutical  methodologies  for  studying  cultures  and  the  gospel); 
and  continued  attention  should  be  given  to  Indigenous  People’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  issues  they  raise,  as  well  as  to  developing  new  and  effec¬ 
tive  methods  for  witnessing  in  secular  societies. 

Proselytism  still  causes  pain  and  is  a  problem  which  extends  far 
beyond  the  former  communist  countries,  and  which  affects  many  more 
churches  than  just  the  Orthodox.  One  person’s  proselytism  is  another’s 
evangelism,  and  the  Council’s  condemnation  has  not  deterred  those  who 
engage  in  this  behaviour.  The  churches  should  focus  their  attention  on 
building  up  their  own  faith  and  mission  so  that  they  can  make  a  positive, 
appealing  and  credible  witness  to  the  people,  for  which  the  WCC  may  be 
able  to  provide  resources. 

The  mandated  study  on  the  theological  significance  of  other  faiths 
did  not  take  place.  This  was  a  case  where  the  restructuring  undertaken 
after  Canberra  was  not  effective.  The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee 
noted  the  comments  brought  from  the  hearing  of  the  General  Secretariat 
and  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Council’s  constitution  which  together 
point  to  the  need  to  focus  and  consolidate  this  work. 

Health:  The  mission  of  God  includes  healing  in  its  broadest  sense. 
While  work  in  this  area  was  curtailed,  the  Programme  Guidelines  Com¬ 
mittee  noted  the  crucial  importance  of  HIV/AIDS  work  and  commended 
the  impressive  efforts  to  date  in  urging  the  churches  to  address  this  issue 
and  equipping  them  for  retlection  and  action. 
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Education  will  continue  to  be  a  concern  of  the  WCC  with  a  goal  of 
equipping  the  churches  for  mission  in  a  pluralist  context.  Flexible  strate¬ 
gies  are  needed  when  dealing  with  different  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
undergoing  rapid  change  in  various  ways. 

Urban  Rural  Ministry  (URM)  has  emphasized  the  church’s  presence 
with  the  marginalized  and  vulnerable.  This  lies  at  the  heart  of  what  it 
means  to  be  church  and  should  pose  a  greater  challenge  to  middle-class 
churches  which  as  yet  appear  untouched  by  it. 

Unit  III:  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation 

The  unit’s  mandate  was  to  continue  the  work  on  Justice,  Peace  and 
the  Integrity  of  Creation  (JPIC).  In  1995  the  unit  identified  the  five  pro¬ 
grammatic  themes  around  which  it  undertook  its  work  ( Assembly  Work¬ 
book,  pp.57ff.).  The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  noted  with 
approval  that  the  unit  had  endeavoured  to  simplify  and  integrate  specific 
programmes  within  a  larger  framework  following  the  restructuring. 

Theological  grounding :  In  each  of  the  programmatic  areas  the  need 
was  seen  for  clearly  articulating  the  theological  impulse  undergirding 
moral  action.  This  has  begun  in  the  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”  studies,  in 
cooperation  with  Unit  I,  as  well  as  through  the  “Theology  of  Life”. 

Working  style:  The  necessity  for  the  unit  and  the  WCC  to  shift 
towards  networking  as  a  major  way  of  addressing  programmatic  priori¬ 
ties  was  a  continuing  theme.  The  unit  has  expanded  and  experimented 
with  its  networking  efforts.  In  each  of  the  programme  areas  studies  have 
already  been  done  or  are  available  from  other  sources,  but  resources  that 
distill  and  synthesize  current  materials  in  a  clear  and  unjargoned  style 
are  needed.  Such  materials  would  complement  the  networking  efforts. 

In  addition  to  specific  programmes  the  unit  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
effort  at  adopting  new  ways  of  working,  including  sokoni  (. Assembly 
Workbook,  p.58).  The  intention  is  to  create  a  space  and  method  con¬ 
ducive  to  open  participation  and  it  has  proved  successful  when  ade¬ 
quately  prepared. 

Programmatic  areas 

All  the  programmatic  areas  were  strongly  supported.  Major  areas  of 
concern  have  been: 

Violence:  An  emphasis  for  the  future  was  the  need  to  broaden  the  def¬ 
initions  of  the  forms  of  violence.  There  was  a  clear  call  for  an  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  relationship  between  issues  of  violence  and  programmes  for 
disarmament.  It  is  already  clear  that  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the 
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Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  further  expanded  this  area  of  work 
by  noting  the  need  to  name  and  face  the  violence  against  women  found 
within  the  church  and  society. 

Racism:  As  with  violence  there  was  an  emphasis  placed  on  the  need 
to  take  account  of  past  definitions  as  well  as  to  broaden  the  definitions 
of  racism  and  ethnicity  and  to  continue  to  give  a  high  priority  to  this 
work  in  the  future.  It  was  clear  from  the  hearing  that  there  was  an  inter¬ 
relationship  between  racism  and  violence  which  would  need  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  future  work. 

Environment  and  the  economy:  The  Programme  Guidelines  Commit¬ 
tee  heard  the  need  to  explore  the  relationship  between  the  environment 
and  the  economy.  Here  the  process  of  globalization  was  seen  as  a  major 
organizing  principle  around  which  to  address  these  concerns. 

International  affairs:  The  major  comments  regarding  international 
relations  centred  on  using  existing  local,  regional  and  international  net¬ 
works  and  in  particular  the  United  Nations  to  educate  and  mobilize  peo¬ 
ple  on  these  issues. 

Work  with  women,  youth  and  Indigenous  Peoples  was  recognized  as 
significantly  more  than  programmatic  work.  It  is  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  member  churches  and  the  WCC.  This  work  was  successful  in  giving 
voice  and  visibility  to  these  groups  both  within  the  Council  itself  and  in 
many  of  the  member  churches.  While  these  programme  areas  have  been 
integrated  into  Unit  III,  it  has  been  difficult  to  integrate  them  fully  into 
the  work  of  the  whole  WCC. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the  Churches  in 
Solidarity  with  Women  were  celebrated  and  commended.  The  plenary 
and  the  Unit  III  hearing  pointed  to  the  need  to  continue  work  on  racism, 
economic  justice,  participation  within  the  church  and,  as  already  noted, 
violence  against  women. 

There  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  work  with  and  programmes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Indigenous  Peoples  which  were  noted  and  valued. 

Work  with  young  people  needs  to  be  significantly  strengthened.  The 
importance  of  ecumenical  formation,  particularly  internships,  stewards 
programme  and  pre-meeting  orientations,  was  stressed.  This  work  will 
be  best  undertaken  in  concert  with  greater  participation  in  decision¬ 
making  bodies  by  young  people. 

Unit  IV:  Sharing  and  Service 

This  unit’s  mandate  was  to  assist  member  churches  and  related  ecu¬ 
menical  agencies  and  organizations  to  promote  human  dignity  and  sus- 
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tainable  community  with  the  marginalized  and  excluded.  In  this  way 
the  diaconal  work  of  the  WCC  is  facilitated.  The  theological  and 
methodological  underpinnings  of  this  work  as  well  as  the  challenges 
and  learnings  were  explored  in  the  hearing.  The  specific  ways  in  which 
Unit  IV  carried  out  its  mandate  can  be  found  in  the  Assembly  Workbook 
(pp. 79-82)  which  develop  the  concept  of  jubilee.  In  particular,  the  unit 
used  the  models  of  the  round  table,  regional  desks,  the  creation  of 
global  networks  (particularly  of  children  and  uprooted  peoples)  and 
advocacy. 

The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  heard  special  emphasis 
placed  upon  three  pieces  of  reflective  work  which  needed  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  future: 

1)  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  root  causes  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  result  in  marginalization  and  exclusion,  in  particular  issues 
relating  to  power  and  globalization; 

2)  a  theological  exploration  of  diakonia  as  a  visible  sign  of  unity,  as  part 
of  the  Council’s  commitment  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church; 

3)  the  meaning  of  “just  sharing”  in  different  contexts  (North,  South, 
Indigenous  Peoples’  spirituality). 

Lastly  the  churches  were  challenged  to  reflect  upon  their  roles  as 
“giver”  and  “receiver”,  and  on  their  call  to  take  up  more  strongly  the 
work  of  diakonia  through  mutual  and  just  ecumenical  sharing,  fostering 
people-to-people  encounters,  witnessing  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 

As  in  other  units,  the  concern  for  the  marginalized  was  expressed  in 
the  hope  that  ways  of  capacity-building  would  be  explored  so  that  the 
process  of  diaconal  work  would  not  further  marginalize  those  already  on 
the  margins  but  lead  to  a  holistic  understanding  of  the  churches  witness. 

A  transition:  The  WCC  is  faced  with  the  essential  challenge  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  fellowship  and  mutual  accountability  of  its  member  churches, 
as  underscored  in  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  .  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  must  seek  ways  to  widen  this  fellowship  in  the  service  of  the  one 
ecumenical  movement.  Focused  attention  on  these  goals  is  an  over-rid¬ 
ing  priority  which  must  be  established  before  determining  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  various  programmes. 


HEARINGS  PHASE  II 

Following  the  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  the  hearings,  members 
of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  divided  into  six  groups.  The 
members  of  each  group  attended  Padare  offerings  in  one  of  the  six 
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streams.  On  that  basis  they  served  as  a  team  of  animators  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stream  in  the  second  phase  of  hearings. 

Understandably,  the  issues  raised  and  topics  discussed  in  the  three 
sessions  of  each  of  these  hearings  ranged  widely.  Under  the  rubrics  of 
Justice  and  Peace,  Unity  and  Spirituality,  Moving  Together,  Education 
and  Learning,  Mission  and  Witness,  and  Solidarity  (with  each  of  these 
Padare  streams  further  subdivided  into  several  issues),  participants 
brought  to  the  sessions  not  only  impressions  and  insights  from  the 
Padare  offerings  they  attended,  but  also  the  background  of  their  own 
church  contexts,  ecumenical  experiences  and  convictions. 

The  members  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  in  each  hear¬ 
ing  took  careful  note  of  what  was  being  said.  They  raised  occasional 
questions  for  clarification  in  response  to  interventions  from  the  partici¬ 
pants,  as  well  as  offering  a  provisional  synthesis  of  what  they  were  hear¬ 
ing.  However,  there  was  no  intention  of  preparing  a  report  to  be  adopted 
or  agreed  by  the  hearing  itself.  Each  set  of  hearings  thus  surfaced  many 
issues  and  themes  of  current  ecumenical  concern  and  elicited  helpful 
insights  into  how  the  WCC  can  and  should  work.  But  none  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  -  each  with  its  own  subject  area  —  could  by  itself  specify  overall  pri¬ 
orities  for  the  work  of  the  WCC  in  the  coming  years  nor  even  offer  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  all  important  ecumenical  concerns  and  poten¬ 
tial  concerns  in  the  area  it  dealt  with. 

Each  group  made  an  oral  summary  of  the  key  results  of  its  hearing  to 
the  whole  Programme  Guidelines  Committee.  Reports  being  prepared  by 
other  assembly  committees  were  scanned  for  any  implications  regarding 
policies  for  future  WCC  activities.  On  this  basis,  a  number  of  overall 
themes  for  the  Council’s  work  in  the  years  ahead  were  identified.  While 
it  is  these  overall  themes  which  form  the  substance  of  this  report,  the 
Programme  Guidelines  Committee  judged  it  worthwhile  to  include  here 
brief  summary  reports  of  each  of  the  six  phase  II  hearings. 

1.  Unity  and  spirituality 

The  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  for  all  to  gather  at  the  com¬ 
mon  eucharistic  table.  Our  theology  is  formed  by  the  intertwining  of 
ecumenical  hermeneutics,  worship,  spirituality,  study  of  ecclesiology 
and  ethics. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  prayer  and  theological  principles 
have  added  depth  to  our  lives  as  we  have  shared  resources  between  and 
among  churches.  Recent  ecumenical  work  by  Faith  and  Order  on  the 
church  as  koinonia  should  be  deepened  with  an  investigation  of  the  rich 
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varieties  of  Christian  spirituality  found  in  the  church  worldwide.  The 
indigenous  spirituality  being  expressed  in  many  places  around  the  world 
can  be  a  contribution  to  this  work. 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  able  to  present  the  churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  with  important  ecumenical  challenges,  and 
a  solid  theological  base  for  common  efforts  towards  visible  unity,  joint 
mission  and  inclusive  service.  This  work  will  benefit  from  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  other  programmatic  work  within  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  in  particular,  the  work  on  worship  and  spirituality,  and  on  the 
theological  foundation  of  the  ecumenical  engagement  in  action  for  soli¬ 
darity,  justice  and  peace. 

As  we  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  millennium,  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  tasks  for  the  churches  will  be  to  address  the  contemporary  ethi¬ 
cal  issues  growing  out  of  the  enormous  advances  in  fields  such  as 
genetic  engineering  and  electronic  communication.  Issues  of  personal 
and  interpersonal  ethics  must  also  be  addressed.  The  WCC  should  offer 
space  and  direction  for  conversation  and  consultation  enabling  member 
churches  to  discuss  these  difficult  issues  -  including  human  sexuality  - 
which  cause  division  within  and  among  its  member  churches.  This  con¬ 
versation  must  build  on  the  shared  theological  and  hermeneutical  reflec¬ 
tion  that  has  informed  earlier  ecumenical  ethical  discussions  on  issues 
such  as  racism. 

With  the  ecumenical  map  changing  rapidly,  the  WCC  must  continue 
to  encourage  and  support  bilateral  and  multilateral  discussion  on  local 
and  regional  levels,  offering  space  for  reflection,  conversation  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  progress  and  process  for  those  actively  on  the  road  to  unity. 

2.  Moving  together 

In  their  message,  delegates  to  the  WCC’s  first  assembly  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1948  declared:  “We  intend  to  stay  together.”  A  fitting  pledge 
from  the  Harare  assembly  fifty  years  later  would  be:  “We  are  committed 
to  move  together.”  In  making  this  pledge,  it  should  be  understood  and 
emphasized  that  this  “we”  describes  an  inclusive  community. 

Churches  and  ecumenical  organizations  at  local  and  regional  levels 
are  increasingly  finding  new  ways  of  living  and  working  together.  This 
ecumenical  flexibility  and  creativity  should  be  applauded;  and  the  WCC 
should  learn  from  these  experiments,  while  continuing  to  draw  attention 
to  the  obstacles  which  proselytism  throws  up  to  our  moving  together. 

In  order  to  move  together,  special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
bringing  together  regional  ecumenical  organizations  (REOs),  Christian 
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world  communions  (CWCs),  funding  agencies  and  ecumenically  open 
groups  and  networks  as  ecumenical  partners  in  the  WCC  family.  The 
WCC  should  develop  adequate  mechanisms  for  improving  its  relation¬ 
ships  and  models  of  cooperation  with  these  groups  as  it  moves  into  a 
new  internal  structure  of  its  own. 

The  current  setback  in  the  ecumenical  movement  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  mutual  understanding  and  in-depth  knowledge 
between  churches  and  between  historic  traditions.  One  way  of  address¬ 
ing  this  and  of  deepening  our  ecumenical  fellowship  could  be  inter¬ 
church  visitations  -  not  primarily  in  the  form  of  delegations  sent  from 
the  WCC  to  the  churches,  but  delegations  from  the  churches,  through  the 
WCC,  to  one  another. 

The  collaboration  of  the  WCC  with  theological  faculties  and  semi¬ 
naries  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  both  theological  study,  ministerial 
training  and  research  is  imperative.  The  mutual  exchanges  and  partner¬ 
ships  which  are  already  successfully  going  on  among  faculties  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  could  fruitfully  be  extended,  perhaps  with  the  facilita¬ 
tion  of  the  WCC;  and  the  assistance  of  theological  and  other  faculties  in 
undertaking  study  projects  on  behalf  of  the  WCC  could  be  more  sys¬ 
tematically  solicited.  In  view  of  the  benefits  in  terms  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  that  have  emerged  from  bilateral  theological 
dialogues,  the  WCC  should  continue  to  encourage  these  for  the  benefit 
of  the  churches  around  the  world. 

The  WCC  should  continue  to  explore  the  tremendous  potential 
opened  up  by  technological  developments  in  the  area  of  communication, 
while  at  the  same  time  remaining  attentive  to  the  challenges  posed  by 
contemporary  mass  media,  particularly  in  promoting  consumerist  values 
and  in  widening  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  powerful  and  powerless. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  WCC  has  used  the  print  media  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  communicating  the  ecumenical  mes¬ 
sage;  intensified  attention  must  be  given  to  the  distribution  of  these 
materials,  while  taking  into  account  the  limitations  imposed  by  lan¬ 
guage,  level  of  treatment  and  cost. 

The  ecumenical  potential  of  art,  music  and  other  forms  of  creative 
expression  as  a  means  of  communication  needs  further  exploration. 

3.  Justice  and  peace 

The  churches’  work  for  justice  and  peace  is  rooted  in  a  faith  com¬ 
mitment,  and  aims  to  affirm  and  uphold  equal  rights  and  worth  for  all 
nations  and  people,  sustainable  and  just  development,  the  overcoming  of 
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violence  and  the  enabling  of  full  participation  for  all.  Discrimination, 
human-rights  violations,  exclusion  and  failure  to  transform  conflicts  to 
peaceful  solutions  are  closely  interlinked. 

Human  rights  are  indivisible.  Economic,  social  and  cultural  rights 
are  intimately  connected  with  civil  and  political  rights.  It  is  a  gospel 
imperative  for  churches  not  only  to  recognize  violations  of  rights  but 
also  to  act  when  the  gift  of  life  and  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  all  in  cre¬ 
ation  are  violated.  Churches  must  explore  the  root  causes  of  human- 
rights  violations  and  offer  an  analysis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vic¬ 
tims.  They  must  make  visible  the  existing  threats  to  the  integrity  of 
nature  and  to  all  of  creation.  They  should  engage  together,  and  with  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  faiths,  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  global  ethics 
that  further  applies  human-rights  commitments  to  an  increasingly  inter¬ 
connected  world  community. 

Awareness  must  be  built  within  churches  about  the  growing  eco¬ 
nomic  injustice  arising  from  globalization  and  the  prevailing  world 
financial  system  and  its  effects  on  the  right  to  work  and  sustainable 
livelihoods.  The  negative  effects  of  globalization  need  to  be  met  by  vig¬ 
orous  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and  ethnic 
minorities  to  self-determination  and  legislative  protection  of  their  own¬ 
ership  of  resources.  In  analyzing  and  confronting  these  forces,  they  must 
constantly  make  the  link  between  the  global  and  the  local.  The  particu¬ 
lar  vulnerability  of  uprooted  people  must  be  recognized.  Ethnic  cleans¬ 
ing  and  genocide  must  be  vigorously  counteracted  by  churches  at  local, 
national  and  global  levels;  and  where  the  principles  of  religious  freedom 
are  being  challenged,  churches  carry  a  particular  responsibility. 

Discrimination  in  all  its  forms  is  a  violation  of  rights.  In  the  face  of 
the  growing  complexity  of  discrimination,  the  churches  must  recognize 
and  expose  its  underlying  mechanisms  of  exclusion  and  marginalization. 
Affirmation  of  the  worth,  identity  and  value  of  each  person,  irrespective 
of  mental  and  physical  abilities,  through  inclusion  within  the  church  fel¬ 
lowship  is  the  only  way  to  realize  the  full  expression  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  Structural  and  interpersonal  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
still  prevail  in  church  and  society,  and  new  forms  of  racism  are  emerging. 

Armed  conflicts  and  violence  constitute  major  violations  of  human 
rights  and  cause  a  massive  degree  of  human  suffering.  The  Christian 
response  must  comprise  just  peace-making,  conflict  transformation  and 
reconciliation.  The  churches’  engagement  must  be  situation-specific, 
combining  roles  of  advocacy,  prophetic  speaking  and  mediation.  More 
effective  and  flexible  linkages  are  needed  between  the  local  and  the 
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global,  as  well  as  more  deliberate  collaboration  with  churches  outside 
the  WCC  fellowship  and  stronger  emphasis  on  catalyzing  and  enabling 
interfaith  responses. 

The  role  of  the  church  at  all  levels  is  therefore  to  engage  in  (1)  mon¬ 
itoring  and  advocacy  that  identify  and  expose  the  causes  of  rights  viola¬ 
tions,  discrimination  and  violence;  (2)  building  constituencies  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  through  enabling  open  and  safe  arenas  for  dialogue; 
(3)  a  spiritual  and  emotional  presence  and  accompaniment  that  keep  the 
horizon  of  reconciliation  in  view. 

4.  Education  and  learning 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  develop  educated  clergy  and  laypeople  to 
strengthen  and  renew  the  ecumenical  movement.  Most  effective  for  ecu¬ 
menical  work  is  the  model  of  contextual  education,  using  action  and 
reflection  for  learning  and  allowing  local,  regional  and  international 
agendas  to  inform  one  another.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
ensuring  the  availability  of  ecumenical  learning  for  women,  Indigenous 
People,  people  with  disabilities  and  youth. 

Among  the  promising  models  of  ecumenical  education  is  that  of 
extension  programmes  offered  by  seminaries,  lay  centres  and  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Institute  of  Bossey,  which  increase  the  accessibility  of  education 
to  people  with  limited  resources  of  money  and  time.  Particular  needs  for 
ecumenical  education  and  training  are  also  evident  in  the  churches  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  Funding  available  for  scholarship  pro¬ 
grammes  should  be  increased. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  religious  plurality  of  the  world  in  which 
the  churches  live  and  work,  the  WCC  should  include  interfaith  learning 
in  its  own  educational  work  and  encourage  interfaith  learning  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  churches  and  lay  centres,  recognizing  the  integral  link 
between  this  and  interfaith  dialogue. 

Ecumenical  formation  and  theological  education  must  continue  to  be 
given  high  priority  in  the  WCC’s  educational  work.  Networking,  part¬ 
nership  and  collaboration  in  programmes  between  the  WCC,  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Institute  in  Bossey  and  lay  centres  can  strengthen  the  educa¬ 
tional  process.  Seminary  faculties  in  the  regions  should  be  provided 
resources  to  help  them  to  promote  ecumenical  formation.  The  Council 
should  facilitate  the  development  of  lay  centres  where  none  exist,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

There  is  a  need  to  continue  and  deepen  educational  and  ecumenical 
learning  activities  which  can  accompany  and  inform  all  the  WCC’s  work 
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in  the  area  of  justice,  peace  and  creation.  A  particularly  important  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  development  of  training  and  educational  materials  on  the  top¬ 
ics  of  family  life  and  domestic  violence;  other  issues  include  globaliza¬ 
tion,  economics,  civil  society,  the  role  of  religion  in  nation-building,  and 
issues  relating  to  disability. 

5.  Mission  and  witness 

Mission  and  evangelism  should  be  at  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the 
churches  and  thus  also  of  the  work  of  the  WCC.  In  this  connection, 
three  areas  of  concern  emerge  forcefully:  (1)  gospel  and  cultures  (with 
a  particular  emphasis  on  the  need  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
the  gospel  and  cultures  in  Africa  and  in  the  West);  (2)  mission  and  evan¬ 
gelism  in  secularized  contemporary  societies;  (3)  health  and  healing 
(with  a  particular  emphasis  on  community  based  health  care  and 
HIV/AIDS). 

Because  the  WCC’s  most  recent  world  conference  on  mission  and 
evangelism  (Salvador,  Nov.-Dee.  1996)  was  convened  just  before  the 
period  of  intensive  preparations  for  the  eighth  assembly,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  implement  many  of  the  suggestions  for  follow-up  which 
emerged  out  of  that  conference.  Consequently,  a  substantial  agenda 
exists  for  WCC  engagement  in  the  area  of  mission  and  evangelism. 

Among  the  areas  of  mission  study  and  programmatic  activity  in 
which  the  WCC  should  be  engaged  in  the  coming  years  are:  (1)  examin¬ 
ing  and  revising  missionary  methods;  (2)  building  solidarity  between 
churches  in  mission;  (3)  defining  “new  frontiers”  in  mission,  including 
concerns  for  health  and  healing  in  collaboration  with  governmental  and 
international  organizations  (e.g.,  UN  AIDS);  (4)  exploring  further  the 
rootedness  of  the  gospel  in  different  cultures;  (5)  strengthening  common 
witness  and  engaging  in  dialogue  about  proselytism;  (6)  the  relationship 
between  faith,  healing  and  wholeness;  (7)  relations  among  mission  agen¬ 
cies,  churches  and  the  WCC. 

6.  Solidarity 

The  development  of  a  single  global  economic  network,  unrestrained 
by  any  framework  of  values  upholding  the  common  good  of  humanity, 
the  dignity  of  all  persons  and  the  inherent  value  of  God’s  creation,  con¬ 
fronts  the  churches  with  a  cluster  of  inter-related  issues  —  among  them 
ecological  threats,  poverty,  international  debt,  the  plight  of  uprooted 
people,  HIV/ AIDS.  At  the  heart  of  the  churches’  response  to  “globaliza¬ 
tion”  is  the  call  to  “turn  to  God”.  Only  then  can  they  nurture  a  global 
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vision  and  support  alternative  initiatives  and  models  which  can  enable 
people  to  “rejoice  in  hope”. 

Calling  the  churches  to  unity  beckons  them  to  turn,  in  response  to 
God’s  transforming  love  in  Christ,  to  the  world’s  suffering  and  need  and 
to  act  together.  The  eradication  of  poverty  through  the  building  of  sus¬ 
tainable  communities  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  WCC  because  it  is  rooted 
in  God’s  agenda  for  the  world.  Faithfulness  to  God  beckons  the  churches 
to  embrace  the  world’s  globalized  pain  with  the  hope  of  a  whole  gospel 
for  a  whole  world.  Our  ecumenical  calling  is  a  divine  imperative  for 
common  witness  in  our  one  world. 

This  calling  directs  the  churches  to  nurture  the  life  of  their  own  com¬ 
munity,  to  deepen  their  commitment  to  community  between  one  another 
as  churches,  and  to  hope,  pray  and  work  for  a  global  community  respon¬ 
sive  to  God’s  boundless  love.  To  do  this,  a  focused  theological  founda¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  Earlier  WCC  work  on  the  theology  of  life  and  on  the 
theology  of  sharing  and  service  must  be  developed  further  and  inte¬ 
grated. 

Since  the  Vancouver  assembly,  the  WCC  has  undertaken  sustained 
efforts  to  gather  the  churches’  commitments  to  justice,  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  creation.  Since  the  Canberra  assembly,  that  theme  has  inte¬ 
grated  and  focused  the  WCC’s  work  in  this  area.  It  now  speaks  and  acts 
with  depth  to  the  challenge  of  building  sustainable  communities.  Work 
within  this  integrated  framework  needs  to  continue  in  the  period  ahead. 
Among  examples  which  might  be  cited  are  climate  change,  earth  ethics, 
trade,  debt  reduction  and  biotechnology.  The  time  has  also  come  to 
explore  how  the  WCC’s  commitment  to  human  rights  and  dignity  can  be 
built  into  a  global  framework  of  values  capable  of  holding  accountable 
the  forces  which  shape  the  global  economy. 

Equally  crucial  to  the  WCC’s  witness  has  been  its  commitment  to 
enable  the  churches  in  the  sharing  of  their  resources,  expressing  the 
shared  love  of  God  and  building  sustainable  communities  for  the  future. 
In  the  present  global  context  the  WCC  should  initiate  a  renewed  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  churches  to  ask  from  one  another  the  costly  commitments 
entailed  in  belonging  together. 

Past  work  in  sharing  resources  among  churches  has  strengthened 
bonds  of  fellowship  and  also  raised  questions  of  practical  ecclesiology. 
Likewise,  the  churches’  engagement  together  for  justice,  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  creation  sharpens  ecclesiological  issues  which  arise  in  the 
context  of  moral  engagement.  The  work  in  ecclesiology  and  ethics  has 
provided  a  crucial  foundation.  But  in  the  next  period  the  experience  of 
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koinonia  and  the  churches’  call  to  mission  should  add  new,  integrating 
chapters  to  the  WCC’s  past  work  in  ecclesiology  and  ethics. 

How  can  churches  share  together  their  resources,  commitments  and 
lives  for  the  sake  of  the  world?  A  central  task  in  the  period  ahead  is  to 
enable  churches  to  respond  faithfully  to  that  challenge. 

Overall  themes 

The  revised  constitution  of  the  WCC  says:  “The  primary  purpose  of 
the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  to  call 
one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellow¬ 
ship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness 
and  service  to  the  world,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that 
the  world  may  believe.”  The  themes  of  visible  unity,  mission  and  evan¬ 
gelism,  and  service  were  affirmed  time  and  time  again  in  the  hearings 
and  the  plenary  sessions.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  work  should  not 
continue.  The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  underlines  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Council’s  continuing  work  in  these  areas. 

From  the  reports  of  the  six  hearing  groups  —  as  well  as  from  contri¬ 
butions  and  interventions  during  other  sessions  of  the  assembly  —  it  is 
evident  that  a  number  of  broad  areas  of  concern  merit  intensified  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches  seeks  to  “serve  the  one  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement”  in  the  years  ahead.  All  these  issues  are  many-faceted  and 
at  many  points  they  are  interconnected.  Thus  the  identification  of  these 
issues  as  priorities  in  what  follows  should  not  be  seen  as  directly  imply¬ 
ing  a  single  programmatic  activity.  Rather,  these  are  areas  of  activity  in 
which  the  WCC  must  exemplify  the  integrated  style  of  work  which  is 
central  to  its  new  internal  structure. 

An  ecumenism  of  the  heart 

The  assembly  theme  beckoned  us  to  “turn  to  God  ’.  The  one  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  is  not,  first  of  all,  about  programmes,  structures  and 
cooperation.  Rather,  the  foundation  for  all  our  ecumenical  engagement 
is  our  response  to  God.  It  asks  for  nothing  less  than  conversion  of  our 
hearts.  Because  ecumenism  is  directed  towards  God,  and  to  the  world  so 
loved  by  God,  worship  and  spirituality  must  take  even  deeper  roots  in 
the  heart  of  all  we  do  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  recognize 
that  this  priority  is  not  without  pain  and  conflict.  Yet  the  only  sustaining 
path  towards  the  heart  of  the  unity  we  seek  leads  us  together  in  worship, 
prayer  and  shared  spiritual  life. 
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The  Council  has  said  this  before,  following  Vancouver  and  Canberra. 
But  now  we  realize  this  is  not  just  one  “programme”  among  many. 
Rather,  worship  and  spirituality  are  an  essential  “method”  of  our  ecu¬ 
menical  journey.  They  shape  and  sustain  our  journey.  Having  experi¬ 
enced  this  again  in  Harare,  we  know  this  dimension  can  never  be  mar¬ 
ginalized  in  the  life  of  the  Council.  Instead,  we  must  fully  utilize  the  rich 
resources  which  are  so  capable  of  nurturing  our  conversion  and  response 
to  God. 

Inclusive  community 

At  many  points  in  the  hearings  process,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  role 
of  women,  youth,  Indigenous  People  and  people  with  disabilities  in  the 
life  of  the  church  is  significantly  more  than  programmatic  work.  For  the 
first  time  an  assembly  of  the  WCC  has  received  a  letter  from  children; 
thus,  the  whole  church  was  present  in  Harare  in  a  deeper  way  than 
before.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  ensuring  that  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  WCC  with  these  marginalized  groups  is  not  lost  in  the 
transition  between  the  unit  structure  of  the  past  and  the  new  team  struc¬ 
ture. 

Many  have  said  that  work  with  youth  is  today  significantly  less  visi¬ 
ble  and  integral  to  the  WCC  than  in  past  times.  In  order  to  move  towards 
a  vision  of  inclusive  community  and  to  ensure  the  future  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement,  it  is  critical  that  significant  work  with  youth  on  ecu¬ 
menical  formation  and  issues  relevant  to  their  future  be  undertaken. 

The  vision  of  an  inclusive  community  which  makes  all  feel  welcome, 
ensures  that  all  have  a  voice  and  gives  the  opportunity  for  individual 
gifts  to  be  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  community,  needs  to  be  strongly 
affirmed  by  the  assembly. 

In  order  to  move  towards  this  vision,  the  WCC  must  develop  an 
agenda  and  methodology  for  building  inclusive  and  reconciled  commu¬ 
nities  which  affirm  the  worth,  identity,  gifts  and  value  of  each  person,  so 
that  a  fuller  expression  of  the  body  of  Christ  can  be  realized.  Central  to 
this  is  opening  safe  arenas  for  dialogue  in  which  to  listen  and  to  deepen 
our  shared  understanding  of  the  reality  of  exclusion  and  acting  on  it 
through  repentance,  reparation  and  reconciliation.  This  work  should  also 
address  the  question  of  reconciliation  in  contexts  of  religious  intolerance 
which  threaten  minorities.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  should  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  for  the  churches  at  the  next  assembly  to  mutually 
account  for  their  follow  up  work  to  the  Ecumenical  Decade  -  Churches 
in  Solidarity  with  Women. 
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Non-violence  and  reconciliation 

Truth,  justice  and  peace  together  represent  values  basic  to  granting  of 
human  rights,  inclusion  and  reconciliation.  When  these  values  are 
ignored,  trust  is  replaced  by  fear  and  human  power  no  longer  serves  the 
gift  of  life  and  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  all  in  creation. 

Violence  arising  from  various  forms  of  human-rights  violations,  dis¬ 
crimination  and  structural  injustice  represents  a  growing  concern  at  all 
levels  of  an  increasingly  plural  society.  Racism  combines  with  and 
aggravates  other  causes  of  exclusion  and  marginalization.  Conflicts  are 
becoming  increasingly  complex,  located  more  often  within  nations  than 
between  nations.  Women  and  children  in  conflict  situations  represent  a 
special  concern. 

There  is  a  need  to  bring  together  the  work  on  gender  and  racism, 
human  rights  and  transformation  of  conflict  in  ways  that  engage  the 
churches  in  initiatives  for  reconciliation  that  build  on  repentance,  truth, 
justice,  reparation  and  forgiveness. 

The  Council  should  work  strategically  with  the  churches  on  these 
issues  to  create  a  culture  of  non-violence,  linking  and  interacting  with 
other  international  partners  and  organizations,  and  examining  and  devel¬ 
oping  appropriate  approaches  to  conflict  transformation  and  just  peace¬ 
making  in  the  new  globalized  context. 

Therefore,  the  WCC  proclaims  the  period  2000-2010  as  an  Ecu¬ 
menical  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence. 


Human  sexuality 

In  plenary  sessions,  Padare  streams  and  the  hearings  the  issue  of 
human  sexuality  has  emerged  as  an  important  issue  which  faces  the 
churches.  It  is  clear  that  issues  surrounding  the  understanding  of  human 
sexuality  have  divided  and  continue  to  divide  some  churches. 

An  ecumenical  approach  to  issues  of  human  sexuality  would  need  to 
take  into  account  Christian  anthropology,  a  hermeneutic  which  could 
draw  out  the  biblical  witness,  the  relationship  between  ethics  and  cul¬ 
ture,  undertaken  in  a  way  which  would  allow  sufficient  space  for  Chris¬ 
tian  women  and  men  to  explore  the  issues  while  creating  and  deepening 
mutual  trust. 

WCC  study  of  and  dialogue  on  the  theological,  social  and  cultural 
aspects  of  human  sexuality  will  benefit  from  work  done  since  the  Can¬ 
berra  assembly  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  and  could  be  framed  within 
the  perspectives  unfolded  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  document  The 
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Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues:  Potential  Sources  of  Common 
Witness  or  Divisions”  (1996). 

Globalization 

The  term  “globalization”,  widely  used  in  recent  years,  has  often  been 
heard  during  this  assembly.  As  the  CUV  document  indicates  (paras  1.8, 
2.9),  “the  emergence...  of  transnational  and  increasingly  worldwide 
structures  of  communication,  finance  and  economy  has  created  a  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  global  unity”,  whose  cost  is  “growing  fragmentation  for 
societies  and  exclusion  for  more  and  more  of  the  human  family...  This 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
whose  organizational  forms  represent  a  distinctly  different  model  of 
relationships,  based  on  solidarity  and  sharing,  mutual  accountability  and 
empowerment.” 

Understood  in  this  sense,  the  challenge  of  globalization  to  the 
churches  must  be  seen  first  and  foremost  as  a  theological  and  spiritual 
challenge.  The  love  of  God,  expressed  fully  in  Christ,  reveals  a  vision  of 
fullness  of  life  for  all;  the  emerging  global  economy  projects  a  vision  of 
limitless  material  gratification  for  those  who  can  afford  it.  Thus, 
churches  are  called  to  witness  to  and  embody  God’s  intention  for  the 
world  in  the  face  of  growing  globalization  and  the  values  which  under¬ 
lie  it. 

The  WCC  as  a  global  fellowship  has  unique  perspectives  on  the  basis 
of  which  it  can  assist  churches  in  confronting  this  challenge.  For  many 
years,  it  has  played  a  vital  role  in  establishing  networks  of  ecumenical 
groups  and  organizations  committed  to  the  goals  of  justice,  sharing  and 
the  building  of  sustainable  community.  Out  of  this  experience  it  can  sup¬ 
port  the  increasingly  critical  work  of  articulating  alternative  models 
which  demonstrate  the  path  of  sustainability.  It  can  draw  on  the  wide 
resources  of  its  member  churches  and  ecumenical  partners  in  order  to 
bring  together  and  strengthen  the  churches’  witness  on  critical  issues  on 
the  international  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  agenda.  It  can 
expand  its  efforts  to  encourage  member  churches  to  deepen  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  awareness  of  one  another’s  life  and  witness  around  the  oik- 
oumene,  and  to  enable  them  better  to  maintain  the  links  between  their 
own  local  concerns  and  global  realities.  It  can  build  relations  with  part¬ 
ners  of  other  faiths  to  explore  how  commitments  to  human  rights  and 
dignity  can  be  built  into  a  global  framework  of  values. 

While  the  term  “globalization”  is  often  used  ambiguously  and  while 
many  of  the  features  of  the  process  characterized  as  “globalization”  are 
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ambivalent,  it  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  the  new  global  context 
which  the  term  describes  require  concentrated  attention  from  the  WCC 
in  the  coming  years. 

The  Council  is  invited  to  take  an  ecumenical  approach  to  globaliza¬ 
tion  in  a  perspective  that  identifies  and  links  together  issues  and  brings 
out  the  biblical  imperatives.  International  and  national  governance,  con¬ 
sumption  and  production  patterns,  financial  systems  and  trade,  and  the 
impact  of  these  on  national  debt  and  peoples’  rights  to  land  and  sustain¬ 
able  livelihood  should  receive  particular  attention. 

Debt  cancellation 

In  many  countries  of  the  North  there  has  been  a  mounting  campaign 
to  urge  the  cancellation  of  unpayable  debt.  In  the  Africa  plenary  in  par¬ 
ticular  but  at  many  other  moments  of  this  assembly  there  have  been  calls 
for  the  fellowship  of  member  churches,  church-related  institutions  and 
social  movements  to  give  high  priority  to  work  towards  ensuring  the 
possibility  of  the  cancellation  of  debts  which  bring  a  heavy  burden  on 
those  countries  which  can  least  afford  such  a  drain  on  their  resources. 
The  WCC  should  develop  an  action  plan  on  debt  cancellation  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  complexity  of  the  issue  so  that  such  a  release 
from  debt  will  ensure  release  from  poverty  for  the  citizens  of  such  coun¬ 
tries. 

There  will  need  to  be  a  further  phase  which  will  not  only  look  at  the 
restitution  of  social  and  ecological  debts  but  also  at  the  development  of 
patterns  of  trade  agreements  on  a  global  scale  in  which  the  concept  of 
justice  and  equity  is  in  the  fore. 

Along  with  such  a  programme  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  II 
recommended  that  work  already  begun  through  the  Reconstructing 
Africa  programme  of  dialogue  and  study,  with  an  emphasis  on  capacity¬ 
building  and  information-sharing,  be  further  developed  in  order  that 
Africa  can  make  its  unique  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Methodologies 

As  has  been  noted  in  the  introduction,  the  Council  has  limited  finan¬ 
cial  and  staff  resources  with  which  to  undertake  the  mandate  for  its 
future  work.  Consequently  there  have  been  many  suggestions  about  the 
methods  which  the  Council  could  use  in  the  next  period.  The  CUV  doc¬ 
ument  suggests  the  shared  responsibility  of  member  churches,  networks 
and  related  organizations  towards  carrying  out  programmes  and  activi¬ 
ties. 
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In  every  stream  in  the  hearings  there  was  a  call  for  taking  seriously 
the  need  to  build  theological  and  biblical  foundations  for  programmes. 
This  will  require  close  working  relationships  and  shared  responsibilities 
across  teams,  with  Faith  and  Order  particularly  involved  with  others. 

It  is  clear  that  with  the  development  of  information  technology,  new 
and  exciting  and  even  cost-effective  ways  of  carrying  out  programmatic 
relationships  are  available  through  electronic  mail,  the  Internet  and  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Enhanced  also  will  be  the  traditional  methods  of 
working  through  advocacy,  networking  at  regional  and  global  levels  and 
information-sharing.  Significant  recently  have  been  new  patterns  devel¬ 
oped  which  have  their  origins  in  non- Western  cultures  such  as  the  sokoni 
in  Africa,  which,  when  carefully  prepared,  has  produced  exciting  results. 

One  sadness  has  been  the  reminder  that  receiving  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Council  into  the  life  of  the  local  church  has  been  at  best 
patchy  and  all  too  often  invisible.  In  this  next  period  if  resources  are  to 
be  used  effectively  more  time  and  imagination  will  have  to  be  given  to 
creating  new  ways  by  which  the  Council’s  work  can  affect  the  life  of  the 
member  churches. 

The  WCC  needs  to  expand  the  following  roles  for  future  work: 

-  to  serve  as  a  shared  platform  for  advocacy  and  making  the  voices  of 
the  churches  heard  in  relation  to  the  international  mechanisms  and 
constituencies  that  are  actors  on  the  global  arena; 

-  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  building  coalitions  with  other  constituencies 
and  for  sharing  interpretation  and  joint  action  with  other  faith  com¬ 
munities; 

-  to  serve  as  an  enabler  through  linking  local  and  regional  churches  as 
appropriate,  and  bringing  parties  around  the  table; 

-  to  be  a  focal  point  for  information-sharing,  networking  and  watch 
functions', 

-  to  accompany  churches  and  to  mediate  in  situations  of  urgent  need. 
To  this  end  the  WCC  should  also  engage  in  self-study  and  analysis  of 

its  own  work  styles  and  methodologies. 

A  framework  and  focus  for  the  Council’s  future  work 

The  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  process  calls  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  decisively  to  deepen,  as  well  as  broaden,  the  fel¬ 
lowship  which  we  share  as  churches.  Our  witness  and  service  in  the 
world,  now  needed  ever  more  urgently,  depend  upon  strengthening  spir¬ 
itually  our  bonds  of  commitment  and  accountability.  We  must,  as  we 
have  promised  at  Harare,  “build  together”. 
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To  do  so,  in  the  period  following  the  eighth  assembly  and  as  we  enter 
the  21st  century,  the  WCC’s  fellowship  must  directly  engage  each  mem¬ 
ber  church  around  four  questions  central  to  the  purposes  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

-  How  do  we  as  churches  engage  together  in  mission  and  evangelism 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly  pluralistic  world? 

-  How  do  we  understand  baptism  as  a  foundation  for  the  life  in  com¬ 
munity  to  which  we  are  called  to  share  together? 

-  How  do  we  offer  together  our  resources,  witness  and  action  for  the 
sake  of  the  world’s  very  future? 

-  How  do  we  walk  together  on  the  path  towards  visible  unity? 

Before  we  meet  again  in  assembly,  the  life  of  each  member  church 

must  be  addressed  ecumenically  with  these  four  questions.  Our  shared 
responses  will  build  our  common  life  and  empower  our  witness  in  the 
world.  No  task  is  more  important  than  this.  All  the  WCC’s  work  should 
be  focused  by  these  four  concerns. 

This  can  only  be  done  through  fundamentally  changing  the  style  of 
the  WCC’s  work  in  the  next  period,  building  on  new  values  and  meth¬ 
ods.  As  our  general  secretary  stated,  we  dare  not  return  home  from 
Harare  and  “do  ecumenical  business  as  usual”.  Rather,  we  commit  our 
churches,  and  direct  our  shared  life  in  the  WCC,  to  engage  ourselves 
deeply,  imaginatively  and  accountably  in  this  common  calling.  Then  the 
heart  of  our  ecumenical  commitment  will  guide  us  to  God’s  future. 

Recommendation 

Presented  in  this  report  are  both  the  programmatic  content  and  a 
framework  for  focusing  and  directing  the  future  activities  of  the  Council 
in  the  next  period.  The  PGC  was  not  able  fully  to  integrate  this  pro¬ 
grammatic  content  into  the  proposed  framework:  therefore,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  small  working  group  continue  this  task  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting  of  the  central  committee  in  August  1999. 

Background  documents 

1.  Text  of  the  children’s  letter 

2.  Notes  taken  in  phases  I  and  II  of  the  hearings  and  the  six  Padare  streams 

3.  Original  reports  from  the  hearings  in  phases  I  and  II 

4.  Public  Issues  Committee  reports 

5.  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  report 

6.  WCC  action  plan  on  debt  cancellation 

7.  Letter  from  the  Decade  Festival,  “From  Solidarity  to  Accountability” 
Materials  submitted  by  individual  delegates  and  not  integrated  into  the  report  will 
be  acknowledged  in  the  follow-up  process. 
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Discussion 

Some  points  raised  by  delegates  included  the  following:  concern 
about  whether  the  search  for  visible  unity  which  has  been  addressed 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  was  given  sufficient  visible 
weight  in  the  text,  or  whether  it  was  inappropriately  subsumed  under 
the  heading  “spirituality”;  appreciation  that  witness  and  evangelism 
are  among  the  four  principal  foci  of  future  WCC  work;  the  need  to 
glean  from  historic  peace  churches  and  the  Christian  pacifist  tradition 
insights  into  the  WCC  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence;  gratitude 
for  the  WCC’s  leadership  in  assisting  churches  facing  situations  of 
war,  conflict,  and  disaster;  concern  about  whether  the  problems  of 
proselytism  are  adequately  understood  by  WCC  member  churches; 
anxiety  about  the  extremely  delicate  and  divisive  nature  of  discus¬ 
sions  about  human  sexuality  and  homosexuality;  appreciation  for  the 
statement  about  globalization,  but  a  need  to  study  the  resurgence  of 
fundamentalism  in  the  context  of  globalization  since  it  is  an  obstacle 
to  church  unity  and  the  source  of  many  conflicts;  and  a  plea  for  addi¬ 
tional  help  for  those  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 


4.  WCC  Membership  and 
Relationships 


4.1.  THE  WORK  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE 

COMMITTEE  I 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  chaired  by  Gabriel  Habib,  with 
Daniel  F.  Martensen  as  rapporteur,  was  responsible  for  considering 
reports  and  formulating  recommendations  in  the  general  area  of  the 
ecumenical  relationships  of  the  WCC.  It  also  formulated  the  assem¬ 
bly’s  responses  to  the  reports  of  the  moderator  and  general  secretary 
and  made  recommendations  for  its  action  on  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  and  rule  changes. 


4.2.  NEW  MEMBERS 

Eight  new  churches  were  recommended  for  full  WCC  member¬ 
ship  by  the  Committee.  Each  recommendation  was  voted  on  individ¬ 
ually  on  5  December,  and  all  were  accepted  by  a  large  majority,  some 
without  dissent.  The  fruit  of  this  action  was  made  visible  when  the 
representatives  of  these  churches  moved  to  the  plenary  floor  and  took 
their  seats  as  delegates.  Two  of  the  new  member  churches  —  the  Har- 
rist  Church  from  Cote  d’Ivoire  and  the  Council  of  African  Instituted 
Churches  from  South  Africa  -  are  churches  founded  by  Africans 
(rather  than  by  Western  missionaries);  the  application  for  member¬ 
ship  from  a  third  such  African  Instituted  Church,  the  Celestial 
Church  of  Christ  in  Nigeria,  was  not  accepted  by  delegates  because 
of  unclarities  and  uncertainties  about  the  church’s  stance  on  the  issue 
of  polygamy.  However,  the  vote  turning  down  the  application  was 
then  challenged  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  provision  in  the  WCC 
constitution  that  every  member  church  has  only  one  vote  on  motions 
to  receive  new  member  churches.  This  challenge  was  sustained;  and 
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the  assembly  subsequently  decided  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
new  central  committee  for  further  consultation  and  decision. 

Two  councils  of  churches  -  the  Samoa  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  Council  of  Protestant  Churches  of  Equatorial  Guinea  -  were 
approved  unanimously  as  associate  councils.  WCC  rules  say  that 
associate  councils  are  entitled  to  send  a  delegated  representative  to 
assemblies.  By  common  consent  five  organizations  were  recognized 
as  international  ecumenical  organizations  in  a  working  relationship 
with  the  WCC. 


4.3.  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  ORTHODOX 

CHURCHES 

The  Committee  also  addressed  relationships  with  the  Orthodox 
churches.  Bishop  Nifon  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church)  interpreted 
the  Thessaloniki  statement,  developed  by  Eastern  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  churches  to  convey  their  concerns  and  commitments  about 
participation  in  the  WCC.  Comments  by  the  seven  people  who  spoke 
from  the  floor  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  special  commission 
and  the  need  for  understanding  the  complex  context  in  which  Ortho¬ 
dox  churches  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  now  find  themselves. 

Delegates  then  voted  (with  4  abstentions)  to  approve  the  creation 
of  a  special  commission  to  devote  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  to 
studying  the  full  range  of  issues  related  to  the  participation  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  churches  in  the  WCC  and  to  present  proposals  about  changes  in 
structure,  working  style  and  ethos  to  the  central  committee  for  deci¬ 
sion  (or  for  eventual  formulation  of  constitutional  changes  at  the  next 
assembly). 


4.4.  OTHER  RELATIONSHIPS 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  also  made  proposals,  accepted  by 
the  assembly,  regarding  ways  of  strengthening  relationships  with 
regional  ecumenical  organizations,  national  councils  of  churches  and 
Christian  world  communions,  as  well  as  with  churches  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Council. 

Suggested  priorities  for  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the 
WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (JWG)  were  endorsed,  and  the 
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JWG  was  encouraged  “to  continue  its  effort  to  understand  past  diffi¬ 
culties  and  open  ways  towards  new  perspectives  and  possible  posi¬ 
tive  initiatives”.  Specifically  underscored  for  attention  by  the  JWG  in 
the  coming  period  were  issues  related  to  the  nature,  purpose  and 
methods  of  dialogue”  and  “the  nature  of  regional  and  national  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations”. 

The  Council  and  its  member  churches  were  urged  to  seek  “new 
forms  of  relationships  with  evangelicals  in  the  spirit  of  the  CUV”. 
Approval  was  given  to  the  formation  of  a  new  joint  working  group 
with  Pentecostals,  and  a  number  of  tasks  were  outlined  for  it,  includ¬ 
ing  broadening  the  range  of  the  existing  dialogue  between  the  WCC 
and  Pentecostals  and  “initiating  studies  and  exchange  on  issues  of 
common  interest,  including  controversial  issues”. 

Several  of  the  recommendations  concerning  relationships 
touched  on  broader  questions  regarding  what  “membership”  in  the 
WCC  means;  and  how  churches  and  organizations  which  are  not  for¬ 
mally  WCC  members  might  nevertheless  find  appropriate  forms  of 
participation  in  the  Council’s  “governing,  consultative  and  advisory 
bodies”.  The  new  central  committee  was  urged  to  continue  the  reflec¬ 
tion  already  begun,  within  the  context  of  the  CUV  discussion,  on  the 
understanding  of  and  criteria  for  membership  -  an  issue  which  was 
also  reflected  in  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  an  ecumenical 
“forum”  (see  below) 


4.5.  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  FORUM  OF 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  AND  ECUMENICAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Reports  from  the  moderator  and  general  secretary  referred  to  the 
idea  of  a  “forum  of  Christian  churches  and  ecumenical  organiza¬ 
tions”.  This  proposal  had  been  developed  at  an  August  1998  consul¬ 
tation  which  brought  together  participants  from  the  conference  of 
world  communions,  the  regional  ecumenical  organizations,  national 
councils  of  churches,  international  ecumenical  organizations,  and 
member  churches  of  the  WCC. 

The  assembly  affirmed  the  report  from  the  August  1998  consulta¬ 
tion  and  asked  the  central  committee  to  continue  consultations  with 
leaders  of  bodies  which  have  already  expressed  interest  in  the  forum 
idea.  The  assembly  also  offered  nine  observations  which  it  said 
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should  guide  this  further  consultation.  Central  to  this  were  several 
recommendations  dealing  with  concerns  about  how  an  eventual 
forum  would  differ  from  the  WCC.  One  of  these  stated  explicitly  that 
“participation  by  churches  in  a  forum  should  in  no  way  be  seen  as 
comparable  to  the  ecumenical  accountability  and  commitment  of 
ongoing  membership  in  the  WCC”. 


4.6.  OTHER  RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 

The  report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  also  included  a  pro¬ 
posal,  accepted  by  the  assembly  in  plenary  session,  that  the  central 
committee  encourage  common  local,  national,  regional  and  global 
ecumenical  celebrations  for  the  year  2000.  It  expressed  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  the  substantial  reports  presented  by  the  moderator 
and  the  general  secretary. 

The  assembly  also  approved  a  number  of  changes  in  the  WCC 
constitution  (see  the  amended  texts  in  the  appendix)  and  rules.  The 
one  proposed  change  that  was  defeated  would  have  been  the  election 
of  WCC  presidents  by  the  central  committee  rather  than  the  assem¬ 
bly.  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  itself  reported  that  it  could  not 
reach  a  consensus  on  the  proposal.  Primary  reasons  given  during 
floor  discussion  were  that  the  assembly  is  the  highest  authoritative 
body  of  the  WCC,  and  its  prerogatives  in  this  matter  should  not  be 
removed;  and  that  only  a  third  of  the  member  churches  would  be 
involved  in  the  electoral  process  if  it  were  conducted  by  the  central 
committee.  One  person  spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  nine 
spoke  against. 


4.7.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE 
COMMITTEE  I 

I.  The  moderator’s  report 

The  moderator’s  report  offers  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
WCC’s  activities  since  the  last  assembly.  It  contains  a  challenging  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  present  ecumenical  dynamics,  and  points  to  the  role  of  the 
WCC  within  the  “one  ecumenical  movement”,  recalling  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  reflection  process  leading  to  the  policy  statement, 
“Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC”  (CUV).  It 
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offers  an  honest  evaluation  of  the  relationships  between  the  Orthodox 
churches  and  the  WCC,  and  suggests  constructive  and  mutually  agreed 
solutions.  It  presents  an  encouraging  reading  of  churches’  attitudes 
towards  human  rights  and  the  challenge  of  globalization.  It  also  presents 
a  forward-looking  policy,  integrating  a  vision  for  the  role  of  the  younger 
generation  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  moderator  called  for  confidence  in  the  future,  while  speaking 
openly  about  a  crisis  caused  by  many  factors  and  summoning  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  self-criticism  and  redefinition  of  its  future  orientations,  its  struc¬ 
tures  and  its  activities.  Emphasizing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  “crisis  of 
institutional  ecumenism ”,  the  report  recalls  that  this  crisis  should  not  be 
uncritically  qualified  either  as  a  “crisis  of  the  ecumenical  movement”,  or 
as  “an  Orthodox  crisis”  as  such. 

The  awareness  of  a  new  situation  calls  for  renewal.  The  CUV  process 
has  been  an  effort  to  give  fresh  expression  to  and  reflect  the  coherence 
and  integrity  of  the  ecumenical  vision.  In  the  spirit  of  this  process,  the 
report  calls  for  conversion  and  transformation,  for  an  assessment  of  our 
understanding  of  the  church  in  an  ecumenical  context,  although  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  some  churches  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed.  It  stresses  therefore  the  fact  that  the  CUV  process  must  be  seen  as 
continuous. 

It  is  within  the  context  of  such  a  process  that  the  report  places  Ortho¬ 
dox  concerns.  It  reaffirms  Orthodox  commitment  to  the  ecumenical 
movement,  highlights  the  Orthodox  contribution  to  the  WCC,  interprets 
the  causes  of  present  difficulties,  and  informs  the  assembly  about  the  ini¬ 
tiatives  taken  or  the  efforts  made  so  far.  Against  this  background,  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  space  be  provided  in  which  Orthodox  churches  engage  in 
creative  interaction  with  other  member  churches. 

The  report  affirms  the  need  for  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  to 
redefine  and  rearticulate  their  commitment  to  human  rights,  justice, 
peace  and  reconciliation.  While  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  report  is 
to  be  stressed,  one  should  also  take  note  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  bring¬ 
ing  forward  the  issue  of  forgiveness  and  repentance  as  integral  part  of 
the  reconciliation  process,  and  the  issue  of  corruption  which  could  be 
qualified  as  a  chronic  disease  affecting  all  societies  and  all  spheres  of 
life. 

In  practically  all  parts  of  the  report  there  are  references  to  youth  and 
a  call  for  an  integrated  youth  engagement  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
This  reminder  was  further  strengthened  by  the  moderator’s  response  dur¬ 
ing  the  plenary  discussion,  that  the  churches  themselves  should  create 
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more  opportunities  for  youth  participation  in  their  lives  and  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement. 

In  2001  Easter  will  fall  on  a  common  date,  15  April.  The  moderator 
highlighted  the  possibility  of  this  point  in  time  being  a  step  towards  a 
common  celebration  of  Easter. 

The  eighth  assembly  received  the  moderator’s  report  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  for  what  he  has  brought  to  the  life  of  the  Council 

since  the  WCC’s  seventh  assembly. 

II.  The  general  secretary’s  report 

The  general  secretary’s  report,  reflecting  and  interpreting  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  in  the  last  years,  leads  from 
a  realistic  description  of  the  jubilee  assembly,  through  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  and  challenges,  to  an  ecumenical  vision  for  the  coming  century. 
Referring  to  the  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC, 
the  report  opts  for  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  present  ecumenical  situ¬ 
ation,  recalling  the  signs  of  uncertainties  about  the  purpose  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  WCC  and  the  doubts  about  the  future  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

The  report  asks  what  inspiration  and  orientation  can  be  drawn  from 
the  jubilee  tradition  for  the  common  journey  towards  communion  and 
what  the  place  and  task  of  the  WCC  could  or  should  be  in  this  context. 
Using  the  image  of  “institutional  captivity”,  the  report  invites  a  thorough 
reflection  on  the  meaning  of  “ecumenical  space”  today,  an  understand¬ 
ing  inspired  mainly  by  the  theology  of  life  programme.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  overcome  the  limits  of  the  present  institutional  ecumenism 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  member  churches. 
The  numerous  possibilities  for  applying  the  notion  of  “ecumenical 
space”  to  a  variety  of  activities  and  programmes  of  the  WCC  calls  for  a 
further  deepening  and  exploration  of  its  ecumenical  implications.  This 
could  be  the  task,  in  the  coming  years,  of  teams  and  clusters  in  the  new 
configuration  of  the  WCC. 

Following  and  sharing  the  moderator’s  concerns  for  the  state  of  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  Orthodox,  the  report  widens  the  horizon  and  raises 
questions  about  the  present  institutional  understanding  of  membership 
which  reflects  both  choices  made  in  past  and  most  recent  developments. 
The  report  does  not  try  to  provide  solutions.  It  simply  raises  the  question 
whether  there  are  other  forms  of  participation  than  institutional  mem¬ 
bership.  It  also  raises  the  question  whether  the  formation  of  a  forum 
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could  give  tangible  expression  to  the  WCC’s  readiness  to  foster  wider 
relationships  with  ecumenical  partners  beyond  its  membership.  Both 
questions  invite  further  reflection  and  response  during  and  after  this 
assembly. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the  second  part  of  the 
assembly  theme,  “Rejoice  in  Hope”,  the  core  of  a  vision  which  could 
carry  the  churches  as  they  move  into  the  21st  century,  an  ecumenical 
vision  which  could  be  compelling  enough  to  inspire  the  new  generation. 

The  eighth  assembly  received  the  general  secretary's  report  with 

appreciation  and  gratitude. 

III.  The  policy  statement  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  of  the  WCC” 

The  policy  statement  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision 
of  the  WCC”  (CUV)  is  presented  to  the  assembly  by  the  central  commit¬ 
tee  as  a  significant  milestone  in  an  ongoing  journey  of  self-reflection  on 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general,  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  vocation  in  particular.  Informed  by  several 
years  of  sustained  theological  reflection  by  the  member  churches  and  the 
various  structures  of  the  Council,  the  CUV  document  attempts  to  articu¬ 
late  values  and  principles  that  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  identifies  ways  in  which  the  eccle- 
sial  and  global  context  has  changed  since  the  founding  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  fifty  years  ago.  Finally,  it  sets  forth  a  broad  agenda 
for  the  future  life  of  the  Council  along  with  suggestions  for  ways  the 
Council,  with  other  ecumenical  partners,  might  implement  that  agenda. 
In  so  doing,  it  takes  its  place  alongside  other  significant  documents  of  the 
WCC  expressing  the  Council’s  intense  longing  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
church  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  things  in  Christ. 

The  full  title  of  the  statement,  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding 
and  Vision  of  the  WCC”,  indicates  that  in  this  statement  the  member 
churches  do  not  yet  dare  to  speak  of  a  common  vision  or  a  common 
understanding.  This  was  evident  in  the  plenary  discussions  as  well  as  in 
the  reports  of  the  moderator  and  the  general  secretary  which  identified 
numerous  ways  in  which  full  consensus  has  not  been  achieved  in  either 
our  vision  or  our  understanding.  Thus,  while  the  CUV  is  completed  as  a 
document,  its  reception  in  the  life  of  the  churches  and  in  the  WCC, 
including  further  clarifications,  corrections  and  elaborations,  will  be  an 
ongoing  process.  Therefore,  action  by  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  WCC 
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on  the  CUV  document  does  not  imply  full  agreement  with  all  it  contains, 
but  an  affirmation  that  it  sets  forth  a  sufficiently  rich  and  promising 
understanding  and  vision  for  shaping  and  inspiring  our  future  life 
together,  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  draw  concrete  guidance  for  specific 
actions  and  initiatives  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  assembly. 
The  assembly  is  asked  to  begin  this  reception  process  by  acting  on  a 
number  of  recommendations  which  follow  in  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  Council,  the  need  to  attend  to  the 
health  of  relationships  among  the  member  churches,  particularly  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  the  Orthodox  members,  and  the  desire  to  provide 
a  broad  “ecumenical  space”  in  which  ecumenical  relationships  may  be  at 
once  broadened  and  deepened. 

It  is  clear  from  the  plenary  discussion  that  reception  of  the  CUV  doc¬ 
ument  challenges  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  in  a  number  of 
ways.  There  is  the  challenge  to  find  language  for  our  understanding  and 
vision  that  is  accessible  and  inspiring  to  all  the  baptized,  not  simply  to 
specialists.  There  is  the  challenge  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  an  institu¬ 
tional  preoccupation  that  obscures  the  wider  ecumenical  movement’s 
evangelical  commitment  to  the  mission  of  God.  There  is  the  challenge  to 
the  member  churches  to  engage  in  a  self-critical  review  of  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  membership  and  participation.  There  is  the  challenge  to  find  new 
ways  for  discernment  and  decision-making  in  the  life  of  the  Council  that 
will  enhance  the  quality  of  the  fellowship  while  at  the  same  time 
empowering  it  for  clear  and  decisive  action.  There  is  the  challenge  to 
seek  ways  to  share  power  in  the  Council  to  embody  its  commitment  to 
justice,  inclusiveness,  mutuality  and  participation.  There  is  the  challenge 
to  nurture  an  ecumenical  spirituality  and  a  moral  integrity  undergirding 
a  fellowship  in  which  the  voices  of  all  are  heard  with  respect  and  the 
concerns  of  all  are  received  with  understanding.  There  is  the  challenge 
to  be  a  World  Council  of  Churches  serving  the  vitality  and  coherence  of 
the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

Recognizing  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  with  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  insight  contained  in  the  policy  statement,  the  Committee 
affirms  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC”  as 
an  important  milestone  in  this  the  jubilee  year  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  as  the  starting  point  for  our  journey  together  into  the  new 
millennium. 

The  eighth  assembly  received  with  gratitude  “ Towards  a  Common 

Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  and 
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urged  the  WCC  to  use  it  as  a  framework  and  point  of  reference  as  the 
WCC  programmes  are  evaluated  and  developed  in  the  future. 

IV.  Applications  for  membership 

A.  On  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  the  eighth 
assembly  agreed  to  receive  the  following  churches  into  full  membership 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

1.  Christian  Protestant  Angkola  Church  (Indonesia)  (Gereja  Kristen 
Protestant  Angkola  -  GKPA) 

2.  Christian  Church  of  Sumba  (Indonesia)  (Gereja  Kristen  Sumba  - 
GKS) 

3.  Harrist  Church  (Ivory  Coast)  (Eglise  Harriste,  Cote  d’Ivoire) 

4.  The  Council  of  African  Instituted  Churches  (CAIC,  South  Africa) 

5.  Reformed  Church  of  Christ  in  Nigeria 

6.  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Zimbabwe 

7.  Anglican  Church  of  Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of  Congo) 

8.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo) 

B.  The  eighth  assembly  further  agreed  to  receive  the  following 
national  councils  of  churches  as  associate  councils  with  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches: 

1.  Samoa  Council  of  Churches 

2.  Council  of  Protestant  Churches  of  Equatorial  Guinea  (Consejo  de 
Iglesias  Evangelicas  de  Guinea  Ecuatorial) 

C.  The  eighth  assembly  (according  to  rule  XIV  of  the  rules  of  the 
WCC)  recognized  the  following  organizations  as  international  ecumeni¬ 
cal  organizations  in  working  relationship  with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches: 

1 .  Frontier  Internship  in  Mission 

2.  Ecumenical  Coalition  on  Third  World  Tourism 

3.  World  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 

4.  United  Bible  Societies 

5.  Associations  of  Christian  Colleges  and  Universities:  International 
Ecumenical  Forum 

D.  The  Celestial  Church  of  Christ  [Nigeria]  -  see  appendix  I 

[In  presenting  the  above  recommendations  for  action.  Policy  Refer¬ 
ence  Committee  I  is  fully  aware  that  the  understanding  ot  membership 
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will  constitute  one  of  the  issues  to  be  further  discussed  during  and  after 
the  eighth  assembly  in  the  light  of  the  policy  statement  “Towards  a  Com¬ 
mon  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches” 
(CUV)  and  its  implications.] 

V.  Relationships  with  the  Orthodox  churches 

In  the  period  following  the  Canberra  assembly  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  relations  of  the  Orthodox  churches  with  the  Council  have 
reached  a  critical  stage.  Indeed,  two  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  have 
withdrawn  from  membership  in  the  WCC:  the  Church  of  Georgia  in 
1997  and  the  Church  of  Bulgaria  in  1998.  In  their  reports  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  both  the  moderator  and  the  general  secretary  gave  thoughtful  and 
careful  attention  to  an  assessment  of  the  reasons  which  have  brought  the 
fellowship  of  the  WCC  to  this  critical  situation. 

At  a  meeting  in  Thessaloniki  in  May  1998,  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  gave  their  initial  evaluation  of  the  current  situation  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  commission  be  created  with  the  WCC  to  discuss  “the 
acceptable  forms  of  Orthodox  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  the  radical  restructuring  of  the  WCC”.  Also  in  May  1998,  at  an 
Orthodox  pre-assembly  meeting  in  Damascus,  the  Oriental  Orthodox 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  church  representatives  together  evaluated  the  ecu¬ 
menical  situation  in  which  the  Orthodox  find  themselves.  They  saw  “the 
need  for  change  which  would  enable  a  more  effective  presence  and  wit¬ 
ness,  together  with  a  more  constructive  and  engaged  participation  of  the 
Orthodox”. 

The  WCC’s  executive  committee  has  given  careful  attention  to  the 
relationships  of  the  Orthodox  churches  with  the  WCC  and  has  affirmed 
the  principles  for  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  and  for  the  scope 
of  its  work  (executive  committee,  Amersfoort,  September  1998,  doc.  no. 
7;  executive  committee,  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  December  1998,  docs  no.  5 
and  5.1). 

While  it  is  the  Orthodox  concern  about  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
WCC  ecumenical  fellowship  which  has  brought  before  the  assembly  the 
need  for  a  special  commission  after  Harare,  it  is  clear  that  other 
churches  and  ecclesial  families  have  their  own  -  and  sometimes  similar 
-  concerns  which  will  find  expression  in  the  work  of  the  commission. 
Thus  in  the  commission’s  work,  the  WCC  fellowship  will  continue  the 
journey  “towards  common  understanding  and  vision”  and  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  life  and  ecumenical  vision  of  all  the  member  churches 
of  the  WCC.  If  the  commission’s  work  enables  the  churches,  the  fami- 
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lies  of  churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  address  con¬ 
structively  the  challenge  we  face,  this  will  constitute  a  living  and  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  the  new  ethos  we  are  seeking.  The  opportunity  is 
offered,  therefore,  not  only  to  manage  the  present  critical  situation,  but 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  quest  for  Christian  unity  -  a  quest  not  just 
for  negotiated  structural  compromises  but  for  discernment  of  God’s 
will,  God’s  truth,  and  God’s  love. 

The  eighth  assembly  approved  the  creation  of  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  on  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC,  with  half  of  its  members 
to  be  determined  by  the  Orthodox  churches  and  half  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  WCC  after  consultation  with  other  member 
churches. 

Further,  the  eighth  assembly: 

1)  requested  that  the  special  commission  study  and  analyze  the 
whole  spectrum  of  issues  related  to  Orthodox  participation  in  the 
WCC,  recognizing  that  many  of  these  concerns  are  of  importance 
to  other  member  churches  as  well ; 

2 )  asked  that  the  special  commission  make  proposals  concerning  the 
necessary  changes  in  structure,  style  and  ethos  of  the  Council; 

3)  suggested  that  such  proposals  will  be  brought  before  the  central 
committee  for  consideration  and  decision,  while  necessary  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  will  be  presented  to  the  next  WCC  assembly; 

4 )  proposed  that  the  full  scope  of  the  commission  s  work  be  pro¬ 
jected  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years. 

VI.  Relationships  with  regional  ecumenical  organizations  (REOs) 

The  Committee  has  studied  the  document  on  relationships  with  the 
regional  ecumenical  organizations  approved  by  the  executive  committee 
(September  1998),  particularly  the  chapter  dealing  with  these  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  perspective  of  CUV.  The  Committee  also  considered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  written  responses  related  to  this  area  of  relationships,  with  special 
emphasis  on  possibilities  of  decentralizing  the  work  of  the  WCC. 

The  CUV  process  has  been  the  subject  of  dialogue  with  REOs  in  var¬ 
ious  settings  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  has  helped  the  WCC 
see  itself  as  one  of  several  actors  in  a  polycentric  movement  in  which  the 
REOs  are  full  partners.  REOs  have  begun  to  see  the  relevance  ot  the 
CUV  reflection  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  issues  which  have  emerged 
in  these  discussions  are  the  widening  of  ecumenical  structures,  in  partic¬ 
ular  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (RCC)  and  the  Pen- 
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tecostal  and  evangelical  churches,  the  interaction  between  movement 
and  institutions,  the  transition  to  a  younger  generation  and  hence  the 
importance  of  ecumenical  formation. 

In  its  final  chapter,  the  CUV  document  states  that  “the  relationship 
between  the  WCC  and  regional,  national  and  local  councils  (confer¬ 
ences)  of  churches  or  Christian  councils  (conferences)  is  crucial  for  the 
vitality  and  coherence  of  the  ecumenical  movement”.  This  includes 
seeking  concrete  ways  whereby  more  coordination  of  activities,  joint 
programme  planning  and  common  decision-making  can  be  achieved, 
taking  into  account  the  particularities  of  the  regions.  The  REOs  have  also 
raised  the  question  of  their  possible  representation  and  participation  in 
WCC  structures  and  processes.  The  CUV  document  does  not  speak  to 
this  specifically.  Nevertheless,  the  inter-relatedness  of  the  agendas  of  the 
WCC  and  the  REOs  and  hence  the  need  for  coordination  are  no  longer 
questioned  by  anybody.  The  challenge  is  to  move  to  a  common  ecu¬ 
menical  agenda  which  will  not  only  require  coordination  but  steps 
towards  an  integration  of  ecumenical  structures. 

The  issue  of  regional  relationships  is  also  relevant  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  for  a  forum.  However,  the  recent  steps  forward  in  REO-WCC 
relationships  and  the  search  for  further  coordination  and  integration 
should  not  be  terminated  or  suspended  if  a  wider  process  towards  a 
forum  involving  more  partners  would  begin.  Rather,  the  present  and 
future  REO-WCC  developments  should  eventually  find  their  place  in  the 
broader  framework  of  a  forum. 

In  the  perspective  of  the  CUV  document,  relationships  with  the  RCC 
are  of  special  importance.  In  three  regions  (Pacific,  Caribbean  and  Mid¬ 
dle  East)  the  RCC  is  a  full  member  of  the  REO,  in  other  regions  there  is 
increasing  cooperation  between  the  REO  and  its  regional  Roman 
Catholic  partner  body  (e.g.,  Europe  and  Asia).  The  REOs  have  raised  on 
several  occasions  the  question  of  linking  their  relationships  with  the 
RCC  more  intentionally  with  those  existing  between  the  WCC  and  the 
RCC. 

Another  aspect  of  the  CUV  perspective  regarding  churches  outside  of 
WCC  membership  is  the  issue  of  relationships  with  evangelical  and  Pen¬ 
tecostal  churches.  These  churches  have  formed  alliances  and  fellowships 
in  the  regions  which  in  some  cases  have  grown  to  become  representative 
bodies  of  a  similar  nature  as  the  REOs.  Responding  to  CUV’s  encour¬ 
agement  to  “search  for  new  forms  of  relationships  at  all  levels”,  the 
WCC  and  the  REOs  could  develop  a  common  approach  which  would 
create  space  for  a  variety  of  new  initiatives. 
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In  light  of  the  information  above  and  in  line  with  the  CUV  docu¬ 
ment,  the  eighth  assembly  encouraged: 

-  the  WCC  and  the  REOs  to  engage  in  a  process  of  reflection  on  a 
common  ecumenical  agenda  and  on  the  nature  of  the  integration 
of  global  and  regional  structural  expressions  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  (taking  into  account  other  processes,  e.g.,  with  the 
Orthodox  and  in  relation  to  concept  of  the  forum); 

-  the  WCC  and  the  REOs  to  design  ways  of  consultation  and  deci¬ 
sion-making  on  the  division  of  responsibilities  for  ecumenical 
programmes; 

-  that  ways  of  representation  of  the  REOs  on  the  central  committee 
be  considered; 

-  that  a  mechanism  be  explored  whereby  persons  serving  on  WCC 
and  REO  governing  bodies  from  the  same  region  could  meet  at 
least  once  in  between  WCC  assemblies; 

-  that  the  REOs  be  consulted  on  the  work  of  the  JWG  taking  into 
account  the  regional  cooperation  between  some  of  the  REOs  and 
the  RCC; 

-  the  WCC  and  the  REOs  to  develop  a  common  approach  to  rela¬ 
tionships  with  evangelical  and  Pentecostal  churches  and  organi¬ 
zations. 

VII.  National  councils  of  churches 

The  Committee  received  a  report  from  staff  describing  work  done  in 
response  to  the  seventh  assembly’s  expression  of  a  need  for  a  “perma¬ 
nent  framework  of  relationships  with  the  NCCs  as  communities  of 
churches  rooted  in  a  specific  context”.  The  Committee  considered  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  third  international  consultation  of  national 
councils  of  churches  in  February  1993  in  Hong  Kong,  the  “Guidelines 
for  Relationships  between  National  Councils  of  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches”  adopted  by  the  central  committee  in  1995,  and  the 
work  of  Unit  IV  in  relating  to  NCCs  in  Africa.  In  addition,  it  was  noted 
that  opportunities  were  provided  for  the  participation  of  NCCs  in  the 
reflection  process  leading  towards  CUV  which  states  that  “both  the 
WCC  and  the  REOs  recognize  the  NCCs  as  essential  partners  in  their 
work,  mediating  and  coordinating  relationships  with  the  member 
churches  in  a  given  country;  and  this  should  be  recognized  in  any  effort 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  framework  linking  the  different  councils 
and  conferences  of  churches  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement”.  In  spite 
of  these  affirmations  and  the  important  work  done  since  the  seventh 
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assembly,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  a  more  effective  participation  of 
the  NCCs  in  the  WCC  has,  to  this  point,  not  found  a  satisfactory 
response. 

The  eighth  assembly  encouraged  ongoing  discussion  by  the  WCC  of 
its  relationship  to  national  councils  of  churches  in  order  to  learn 
from  their  experiences,  and  work  with  them  to  help  member  churches 
with  the  implementation  and  ownership  of  the  ecumenical  commit¬ 
ment  locally  and  nationally,  within  the  framework  of  CUV. 

VIII.  Relationships  with  Christian  world  communions  (CWCs) 

Cooperation  between  the  WCC  and  various  CWCs  has  to  some 
degree  been  the  case  for  many  decades,  examples  being  WCC  presence 
at  the  meeting  of  secretaries  of  CWCs  and  the  mutually  sponsored  forum 
on  bilateral  dialogues.  Recent  developments  include  Action  of  Churches 
Together  (ACT)  and  Ecumenical  News  International  (ENI).  There  is, 
however,  a  duplication  of  programmes  and  projects  within  the  WCC  and 
other  CWCs  which  cannot  be  justified.  As  both  are  called  to  ecumenical 
work,  to  increase  the  level  of  sharing  and  mutual  learning  from  one 
another  becomes  imperative. 

It.  should  also  be  recognized  that  advances  made  in  the  decades-old 
models  of  unity  debate  about  conciliar  fellowship  and  unity  in  reconciled 
diversity  leading  to  current  concepts  of  visible  unity  and  full  communion 
are  the  direct  result  of  WCC-CWCs  common  engagement.  Included  in 
this  process  is  the  focus  upon  “ecclesial  self-understanding”  as  mani¬ 
fested  by  some  of  the  respective  CWCs.  This  fact  marks  an  important 
characteristic  of  WCC-CWCs  relationships.  It  is  for  the  reason  cited 
above  that  the  WCC  should  recognize  the  historical  and  ecclesiological 
uniqueness  present  in  the  effort  to  strengthen  the  ongoing  relationship 
with  the  various  CWCs. 

The  CUV  document  affirms  that  the  WCC’s  relationship  to  CWCs  is 
to  be  marked  by  mutual  accountability  and  reciprocity.  It  asks  that  ways 
be  found  to  associate  such  bodies  more  directly  to  the  organized  life  of 
the  WCC.  The  earliest  proposal  for  a  forum,  for  example,  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  number  of  CWCs,  envisages  the  possibility  of  holding 
assemblies  together.  Also,  the  possibility  of  directly  involving  CWCs  in 
the  decision-making  bodies  of  the  WCC  was  investigated.  Both  attempts 
failed  because  of  the  present  juridical  and  constitutional  framework  in 
which  these  ecumenical  organizations  operate.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  (article  III)  acknowledges 
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he  ecumenical  partners  of  the  WCC  and  sees  it  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
WCC  to  move  “towards  maintaining  the  coherence  of  the  one  ecumeni- 
:al  movement”. 

The  eighth  assembly  recommended  that  a  process  be  initiated  to 
facilitate  and  strengthen  the  relationships  between  the  WCC  and 
CWCs  as  called  for  in  the  CUV  document.  The  assembly  recognizes 
the  unique  historical  and  ecclesiological  contribution  of  CWCs  to  the 
one  ecumenical  movement.  The  proposed  process  aims  to  foster 
cooperation,  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  the  quest  for  visible  unity. 

The  assembly  noted  with  appreciation  the  important  work  already 
done  by  the  conference  of  secretaries  of  CWCs,  and  encouraged  that 
this  conference  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  this  work  in  the  future. 

[X.  Relationships  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  the  seventh 
report  of  the  JWG 

The  Committee  has  studied  carefully  the  seventh  report  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  (JWG)  between  the  RCC  and  the  WCC,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  broader  framework  of  relationships  summarized  in  the 
moderator’s  report.  The  Committee  expressed  deep  appreciation  for  the 
tangible  expression  of  the  irrevocable  commitment  of  the  RCC  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  found  in  the  cordial  and  encouraging  message 
sent  to  the  eighth  assembly  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

The  report  describes  seven  years’  intensive  work  by  the  JWG.  Both 
the  Canberra  assembly  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christ¬ 
ian  Unity  (PCPCU)  had  encouraged  the  following  priorities  for  1991-98: 
the  unity  of  the  church:  goal,  steps  and  ecclesiological  implications;  ecu¬ 
menical  formation  and  education;  ethical  issues  as  new  sources  of  divi¬ 
sion;  common  witness  in  missionary  endeavours;  social  thought  and 
action.  The  report  shows  that  the  JWG  has  achieved  concrete  results  in 
meeting  most  of  the  prioritized  issues  in  its  mandate.  However,  the  abil¬ 
ity  for  the  JWG  to  fulfill  its  task  was  hindered  by  time  and  decreasing 
financial  and  staff  resources. 

The  seventh  report  is  both  descriptive  and  evaluative.  It  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  relationship  between  the  RCC  and  the  WCC  as  a 
critical  factor  in  the  quest  for  Christian  unity.  It  highlights  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  ecumenical  cooperation,  including  at  the  local  level.  It  recognizes 
that  there  are  possibilities  for  dealing  with  moral  and  social  issues,  using 
differing  methodologies  while  still  maintaining  fellowship.  It  points  to 
the  fact  that  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  ecumenical  coopera- 
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tion  especially  at  the  local  level.  It  demonstrates,  through  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  RCC  in  nearly  all  of  the  programme  activities  of  the  WCC, 
the  developing  cooperation  between  the  two  parent  bodies  of  the  JWG. 
Finally,  the  report  leads  to  some  suggestions  for  future  work. 

Four  issues  can  be  identified  throughout  the  report  that  are  shaping 
the  ecumenical  agenda  and  demonstrating  the  potential  special  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  JWG  to  the  ongoing  ecumenical  dialogue: 

a)  the  unity  of  the  church  -  koinonia  (in  cooperation  with  the  Faith  and 

Order  commission); 

b)  ecumenical  formation; 

c)  further  study  work  on  moral  issues  and  on  common  witness,  and  the 
resurgence  of  proselytism; 

d)  the  growing  participation  of  the  RCC  in  the  life  and  witness  of  NCCs 
and  REOs. 

The  report  also  includes  three  important  study  documents:  (a)  “The 
Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues:  Potential  Sources  of  Common 
Witness  or  of  Divisions”;  (b)  “The  Challenge  of  Proselytism  and  the 
Calling  to  Common  Witness”;  (c)  “Ecumenical  Formation:  Ecumenical 
Reflections  and  Suggestions”.  The  section  on  the  history  of  the  JWG  was 
provided  as  an  educational  background  to  promote  better  understanding 
of  the  JWG. 

The  Committee  acknowledged  the  positive  response  of  the  PCPCU 
to  the  seventh  report  and  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the  suggestions 
for  the  future  work  of  the  JWG. 

The  eighth  assembly  approved  the  seventh  report  of  the  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches. 

Further,  the  eighth  assembly  endorsed  all  the  specific  priorities 
suggested  by  the  JWG  for  the  next  period  of  its  mandate  (cf  pp.22- 
23  of  the  report). 

The  eighth  assembly  encouraged  the  JWG  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  understand  past  difficulties  and  open  ways  towards  new  perspec¬ 
tives  and  possible  positive  initiatives  for  future  collaboration  in  the 
area  of  “ social  thought  and  action  ”. 

The  executive  committee  has  emphasized  that  the  development  of 
ecumenical  relationships  depends  on  the  reception  of  theological 
dialogues.  It  has  also  noted  the  wider  ecumenical  implications  of 
recent  statements  by  the  RCC.  In  light  of  this,  the  eighth  assembly 
requested  the  JWG  to  re-emphasize  in  its  agenda  for  the  period  1998- 
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2005  issues  relating  to:  (a)  the  nature,  purpose  and  methods  of  dia¬ 
logue;  (b)  the  nature  of  regional  and  national  ecumenical  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Expressing  appreciation  for  the  substantial  response  of  the  RCC 
to  CUV,  the  eighth  assembly  requested  the  JWG  to  include  in  its 
future  agenda  the  implications  of  the  CUV  for  the  understanding  of 
membership  and  forms  of  participation  in  ecumenical  organizations, 
as  well  as  for  the  ongoing  efforts  to  widen  ecumenical  partnership. 

As  in  its  seventh  report  the  JWG  has  “ highlighted  the  ecumenical 
potential  of  a  worldwide  ‘ common  celebration  ’  of  the  new  millen¬ 
nium”  (p.15),  the  eighth  assembly  requested  that  the  central  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  WCC  take  into  consideration  opportunities  to  encourage 
common  ecumenical  celebrations  at  local,  national,  regional  and 
global  levels  for  the  year  2000. 

X.  Relationships  with  evangelicals 

Within  the  broader  framework  of  relationships  with  churches  which 
are  not  members  of  the  WCC,  the  CUV  document  recognizes  that  the 
fellowship  of  the  WCC  is  limited  by  the  absence  of  many  evangelical 
churches.  The  Committee  notes  that  there  are  some  evangelical  member 
churches  in  the  WCC,  and  that  most  member  churches  include  persons 
who  describe  themselves  as  evangelicals.  Since  the  seventh  assembly 
contacts  have  been  initiated  which  have  begun  to  break  down  barriers. 
Furthermore,  the  CUV  document  calls  for  the  search  for  new  forms  of 
relationship  between  the  WCC  and  other  churches  and  ecumenical  orga¬ 
nizations,  including  evangelicals. 

The  eighth  assembly  encouraged  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches 
to  continue  the  search  for  new  forms  of  relationships  with  evangeli¬ 
cals,  drawing  on  the  many  evangelicals  within  the  WCC  and  its  mem¬ 
ber  churches,  in  the  spirit  of  the  CUV  document. 

XI.  Relations  with  Pentecostal  churches 

The  Committee  considered  the  proposal  to  form  a  joint  working 
group  between  the  WCC  and  Pentecostals,  approved  by  the  executive 
committee  (February  1998). 

The  seventh  assembly  had  formulated  recommendations  concerning 
the  relationships  between  the  WCC  and  Pentecostals.  Since  then,  several 
steps  have  been  taken.  Consultations,  along  with  visits  and  other  initia¬ 
tives,  have  contributed  to  the  opening  up  of  channels  of  communication 
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through  which  it  is  possible  to  relate  to  significant  levels  of  leadership  of 
the  international  Pentecostal  movement,  as  well  as  to  Pentecostals 
directly  involved  in  local  communities.  These  steps  forward,  made  at  the 
level  of  the  WCC,  should  be  seen  in  the  wider  context  of  other  initia¬ 
tives,  e.g.,  the  RC-Pentecostal  dialogue,  in  existence  for  25  years,  the 
role  of  the  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches  in  relation  to  Pentecostal 
churches  in  the  region,  the  entry  of  the  Korea  Assemblies  of  God  into  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  Korea  and  the  discussions  in  many 
local  situations. 

The  eighth  assembly  approved  the  proposal  of  the  February  1998 
executive  committee  to  form  a  WCC -Pentecostal  joint  working  group 
and  asked  the  central  committee  to  monitor  the  process. 

On  the  basis  of  consultation  between  the  WCC  and  Pentecostals 
since  the  seventh  assembly,  the  assembly  recommended  that  some  of 
the  tasks  of  this  joint  working  group  be: 

a)  consolidating  existing  relations  and  broadening  the  range  of 
WCC  and  Pentecostal  constituencies  involved; 

b )  initiating  studies  and  exchange  on  issues  of  common  interest, 
including  controversial  issues; 

cj  exploring  forms  of  participation  in  the  spirit  of  the  CUV  docu¬ 
ment  which  are  not  primarily  based  on  formal  membership  in  the 
WCC; 

d)  encouraging  REOs  and  NCCs  to  explore  possible  ways  and  forms 
of  collaboration. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  eighth  assembly  recognized 
the  important  contribution  of  Pentecostal  churches  currently  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

XII.  Proposal  for  a  forum  of  Christian  churches  and  ecumenical 
organizations 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  parts  of  the  moderator’s  and  general  sec¬ 
retary’s  reports  referring  to  the  idea  of  a  forum,  studied  the  presentation 
by  Marion  Best,  listened  carefully  to  the  plenary  discussion,  and  received 
written  contributions.  The  Committee  received  the  document,  “Proposals 
Regarding  a  Forum  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ecumenical  Organiza¬ 
tions”,  based  on  an  August  1998  consultation  convened  following  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  1998  executive  committee  meeting  which  encouraged  “further 
exploration  of  issues  as  well  as  the  calling  of  a  consultation  to  examine  the 
proposal  (i.e.,  of  a  forum)  in  more  detail  with  key  partners”.  This  consul- 
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tation  brought  together  participants  from  the  conference  of  Christian 
world  communions,  from  the  REOs  and  the  NCCs,  from  international 
ecumenical  organizations  and  from  member  churches  of  the  WCC. 

The  eighth  assembly  encouraged  the  central  committee  of  the  WCC 
to  continue  the  process  of  consultation  with  leaders  of  the  various 
bodies  who  have  expressed  interest  in  the  forum. 

In  this  process,  the  eighth  assembly  commended  for  serious  atten¬ 
tion  the  report  of  the  August  1998  Bossey  consultation  setting  out 
“ Proposals  Regarding  a  Forum  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ecu¬ 
menical  Organizations  ”  ( see  appendix  II). 

In  affirming  further  work  towards  the  goal  of  providing  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  more  effective,  more  sustaining,  more  inclusive  network  of 
relationships  among  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations,  the 
eighth  assembly  offered  the  following  guidance  to  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  effort: 

a)  the  WCC  needs  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  its  role  with  other  partners  in  working  towards  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  the  forum; 

b)  there  needs  to  be  a  clearly  articulated  distinction  between  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  WCC  and  that  of  the  forum; 

c)  participation  by  churches  in  a  forum  should  in  no  way  be  seen  as 
comparable  to  the  ecumenical  accountability  and  commitment  of 
ongoing  membership  in  the  WCC; 

d)  much  can  be  learned  from  the  positive  experience  of  various 
kinds  of  forums  currently  existing  in  some  regions  of  the  world, 
and  exploration  of  the  usefulness  of  forums  in  other  regional  or 
national  contexts  is  encouraged; 

e)  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  the  need  for  a  modest  organizing 
and  facilitating  structure  with  limited  responsibility  for  conven¬ 
ing,  organizing,  funding  and  evaluating  the  forum;  establishing 
and  sustaining  this  structure  should  be  the  shared  responsibility 
of  the  participating  churches  and  organizations; 

f)  in  order  to  achieve  comprehensive  participation,  the  process  of 
invitation  should  be  as  inclusive  as  possible,  based  on  the  crite¬ 
ria  for  participation  stated  in  appendix  II,  point  9,  and  should 
remain  open  into  the  future; 

g)  the  distinctive  ecclesial  self-understanding  of  each  member 
church  and  ecclesial  family  of  the  WCC,  of  Christian  world  com¬ 
munions  such  as  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  the  Baptist 
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World  Alliance,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  needs  to  be  honoured  as  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  forum  is  developed; 

h)  consultation  with  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  RCC  and 
the  WCC,  and  with  the  proposed  WCC-Pentecostal  joint  working 
group  is  encouraged  to  help  clarify  the  potential  nature  of  the 
involvement  of  these  churches  in  the  forum; 

i)  consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  regional  or  national 
forums  could  be  seen  as  an  alternative  or  as  complementary  to 
the  concept  of  a  global  forum. 

XIII.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  and  rules 

The  Committee  had  looked  at  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  rules  of  the  WCC  in  the  light  of  the  overall  debate  around 
the  CUV  document  and  its  implications,  the  plenary  presentation  by 
Georges  Tsetsis  and  a  number  of  written  suggestions. 

1.  Article  III:  on  the  purposes  and  functions 

The  proposed  amendment  incorporates  a  number  of  convictions 
emerging  from  the  reflection  process  on  the  CUV.  It  affirms  that  the 
WCC  is  constituted  by  the  churches  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement; 
recalls  the  ecumenical  legacy,  specifying  that  the  WCC  is  the  heir  and 
the  continuation  of  the  world  movements;  brings  into  the  heart  of  the 
common  calling  the  concern  for  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  stressing  the  significance  of  churches  calling  one 
another  to  this  aim;  describes  the  possibilities  offered  to  the  churches 
within  the  fellowship  in  the  search  for  koinonia  in  faith  and  life,  witness 
and  service;  and  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  WCC  in  the  effort  to 
strengthen  the  one  ecumenical  movement  by  nurturing  relations  with 
ecumenical  partners  at  local,  national  and  regional  levels. 

The  eighth  assembly  agreed  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

2.  Article  V:  on  organization 

2.1.  The  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  V.l.c)3),  with  regard  to 
the  assembly’s  functions  in  determining  the  policies  of  the  WCC  consists 
in  the  insertion  of  a  single  word,  “overall”. 

The  eighth  assembly  agreed  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

2.2.  The  proposed  amendment  to  article  V.2.c)l)  gives  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  electing  the  collegial  presidency  to  the  central  committee. 
While  the  Committee  has  not  achieved  consensus  on  this  recommenda- 
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tion,  it  does  recognize  that  this  amendment  comes  from  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  as  an  attempt  to  affirm  and  strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual 
authority  of  the  presidency  by  altering  an  electoral  procedure  which  has 
proved  to  be  politicized  and  painful  in  the  past.  The  change  is  also 
intended  to  allow,  after  an  assembly,  a  more  extensive  and  sensitive  con¬ 
sultation  process  with  member  churches  and  REOs  in  identifying  candi¬ 
dates  widely  recognized  and  respected  for  their  spiritual  leadership  and 
ecumenical  commitment.  In  order  to  enable  the  plenary  to  deliberate  on 
this  amendment,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  eighth  assembly 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  defeated. 

2.3.  The  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  V.2.c)4)  affecting  the 
method  of  electing  commissions  and  boards,  which  now  becomes  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  central  committee  is,  in  fact,  a  slight  adaptation  to  the 
new  working  structures  of  the  WCC.  Although  the  Committee  under¬ 
stands  that  the  structures  of  the  WCC  should  remain  as  flexible  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  regrets  that  already  foreseen  commissions  and  advisory  groups 
are  not  spelled  out,  at  least  not  in  the  rules. 

The  eighth  assembly  agreed  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

2.4.  The  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  V.2.c)5)  specifies  the 
responsibility  of  the  Programme  Committee  for  WCC  programmes  and 
activities  according  to  the  new  structural  reality  of  the  Council  (cf.  rules 
VII). 

The  eighth  assembly  agreed  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

3.  Article  VI:  on  other  ecumenical  organizations 

The  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  VI.  1.  with  regard  to  the 
assembly’s  functions  in  determining  the  policies  of  the  WCC  consist  in 
the  insertion  of  a  single  word,  “international”. 

The  eighth  assembly  agreed  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

4.  Amendments  to  the  rules  proposed  by  the  central  committee 

These  amendments  intend  to  embody  the  provisions  already  made  by 
the  central  committee  to  ensure  that  the  main  directions  advocated  by  the 
CUV  document  are  reflected  in  the  WCC  structures.  They  also  make  the 
rules  compatible  with  the  constitution  (if  the  proposed  amendments  are 
adopted). 
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The  eighth  assembly  confirmed  the  following  amendments  proposed 
by  the  central  committee: 

-  1.3,  4,  5  and  6:  criteria  for  membership  of  the  Council  and  for 
associate  membership,  and  financial  obligations  of  member 
churches  to  the  WCC; 

-  IV.5.a.l  on  the  function  of  the  central  committee  in  electing  the 
Programme  Committee; 

-  IV.5.d.  on  determining  priorities  and  policies  for  the  WCC; 

-  VII  on  the  Programme  Committee. 

The  eighth  assembly  recommended  that  the  central  committee 
continue  the  reflection  on  the  understanding  and  criteria  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  light  of  developments  emerging  from  experiences  and  dis¬ 
cussions  at  various  levels. 

The  eighth  assembly  further  recommended  that  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  review  the  possibilities  for  churches  and  ecumenical  partners 
to  participate  in  governing,  consultative  and  advisory  bodies  of  the 
WCC,  so  that  participation  is  not  confined  to  the  limited  number  of 
seats  in  the  present  committees,  commissions  and  boards. 


APPENDIX  I:  THE  CELESTIAL  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  [NIGERIA] 

The  Celestial  Church  of  Christ  in  Nigeria  was  one  of  nine  churches  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  executive  committee  for  acceptance  into  full  membership 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (doc.  no.  PL  1.1). 

In  its  interim  report  to  the  assembly  (doc.  no.  RC-I  1),  the  Policy  Refer¬ 
ence  Committee  recommended  that  the  decision  on  the  reception  into  full 
membership  of  the  Celestial  Church  of  Christ  be  postponed  in  order  to  allow 
for  further  study. 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  formed  a  sub-committee  which  met  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Celestial  Church  of  Christ  who  were  attending  the  eighth 
assembly;  also  present  at  the  meeting  was  a  member  of  the  WCC  delegation 
which  visited  the  Celestial  Church  of  Christ  in  Nigeria  in  September  1998. 
The  main  item  which  needed  clarification  was  the  policy  of  the  church  with 
regard  to  polygamy.  Along  with  many  other  African  Instituted  Churches,  the 
Celestial  Church  of  Christ  has  admitted  polygamous  converts,  but  in  docu¬ 
ment  PL  1.1  it  was  reported  that  clergy  may  also  remain  polygamous. 

The  sub-committee  reported  back  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  I, 
explaining  that  the  church  in  the  past  admitted  polygamous  clergy  but  in  1986 
it  had  ruled  that  all  new  clergy  must  live  a  monogamous  marriage,  and  this 
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rule  was  now  strictly  observed  with  regard  to  all  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  few  remaining  clergy  of  the  previous  period  were  allowed  to  continue 
exercising  their  spiritual  leadership.  The  sub-committee  also  gained  more 
insight  into  various  other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Celestial  Church  of  Christ 
and  its  motivations  for  seeking  WCC  membership.  It  became  convinced  that 
membership  would  be  beneficial  for  the  church  in  its  efforts  to  proclaim  and 
live  out  the  gospel  message  within  the  African  culture. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  satisfied  Policy  Reference  Committee  I 
which  decided  to  recommend  that  the  eighth  assembly  receive  the  Celestial 
Church  of  Christ  into  full  membership  of  the  WCC. 

The  vote  to  accept  this  church  into  membership  had  been  lost.  This  vote, 
however,  had  been  challenged  as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  The  WCC’s  legal  advisers  admitted  that  this  challenge  was 
in  order,  and  that  the  vote  was  invalid.  The  general  secretary  invited  the 
assembly  not  to  take  a  new  vote  on  this  matter,  but  rather  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  central  committee  for  further  consultation  with  the  Celestial  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  eighth  assembly  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  central  committee. 


APPENDIX  II:  PROPOSALS  REGARDING  A  FORUM  OF  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES  AND  ECUMENICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

1 .  A  consultation  took  place  at  the  Chateau  de  Bossey,  near  Geneva,  26-29 
August  1998,  to  consider  the  possible  creation  of  a  broad-based  forum  of 
Christian  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations.  Twenty-eight  participants 
represented  the  WCC,  Christian  world  communions,  regional  ecumenical 
organizations,  national  councils  of  churches,  international  ecumenical  organi¬ 
zations  and  churches  not  at  present  associated  with  major  ecumenical  struc¬ 
tures. 

2.  The  gathering  noted  dramatic  changes  in  the  world  situation,  as  well  as 
major  developments  in  relationships  between  churches  and  between  ecumeni¬ 
cal  organizations.  Efforts  to  advance  Christian  unity  now  take  many  forms, 
have  many  players  and  focus  on  many  centres.  However,  this  diversity  raises 
urgent  questions  about  how  to  strengthen  the  wholeness  of  the  movement 
against  tendencies  towards  fragmentation  and  competitiveness,  not  least  in 
view  of  shrinking  resources.  A  more  effective,  more  sustaining,  more  inclu¬ 
sive  network  of  relationships  is  needed  to  bring  differences  of  understanding 
among  the  partners  into  a  mutually  committed  dialogue  so  that  all  may  find 
their  way  to  a  clearer  discernment  and  a  more  faithful  obedience. 

3.  The  following  proposal  for  a  forum  of  Christian  churches  and  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations  emerged  in  the  course  of  the  consultation.  It  is  offered 
in  the  hope  that  churches  and  ecumenical  structures  may  discern  in  it  a  way 
forward  for  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
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Goals  and  objectives 

4.  The  proposed  forum  is  possible  because  of  the  unity  which  is  already 
given  in  Christ.  It  is  called  for  because  of  our  common  faith  in  a  reconciling 
God  whose  church  knows  itself  summoned  to  become  God’s  reconciled  and 

reconciling  people. 

5.  The  forum  is  intended  to  help  build  more  significant,  more  inclusive 
relationships.  It  will  not  speak  for  the  participating  bodies,  but  it  will  provide 
a  way  for  them,  transcending  the  limitations  of  existing  frameworks,  to  think 
new  thoughts,  dream  new  dreams,  and  glimpse  new  visions. 

6.  Seeking  to  be  open  to  the  charisma  the  Spirit  gives  to  Christ’s  people, 
the  forum’s  style  will  be  open,  expectant  and  relying  on  a  minimum  of  rules 
and  structures.  One  condition  for  participation,  therefore,  is  a  willingness  to 
accept  other  participants  as  bona  fide  partners  in  a  dialogue,  the  aim  of  which 

is  to  strengthen  the  obedience  of  all  to  Christ. 

7.  The  occasional  gatherings  of  the  forum  will  provide  opportunities  for 
worship,  exploration  of  matters  of  common  Christian  concern  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  enhanced  mutual  understanding.  They  are  not  conceived  as  decision¬ 
making,  programme-initiating  or  document-producing  events.  However,  they 
might  lead  to  new  forms  of  cooperation. 

Participation 

8.  This  is  a  forum,  not  an  organization,  therefore  the  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  participation,  not  membership. 

9.  Participation  will  be  based  on  confessing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures  and  seeking  to  fulfil  together  the  com¬ 
mon  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  should 
be  characterized  by  the  desire  to  mutually  engage  in  the  search  for  obedience 
to  Christ. 

10.  Participants  will  mainly  be  representative  of  church  bodies  and  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations  of  international  significance.  Some  participants  will 
also  be  individuals  who  are  representative  of  and  accountable  to  identifiable 
constituencies  with  a  commitment  to  our  common  calling. 

11.  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox,  evangelicals,  Pentecostals,  and  other 
families  represented  in  the  conference  of  Christian  world  communions,  as 
well  as  regional  ecumenical  organizations,  international  ecumenical  organiza 
tions  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  are  among  those  envisaged  as  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  forum. 

12.  Criteria  of  participation  include  willingness  to  listen,  to  talk  and  respond 
together  with  others  in  the  Christian  family  to  God’s  calling.  Participants  must 
have  mutual  respect  and  respect  for  the  self-understanding  of  the  others. 

Size,  process  and  content  of  forum  meeting 

13.  The  forum  is  a  concept  that  will  be  manifest  in  many  ways,  including 
international  meetings.  Once  the  idea  has  taken  root,  it  could  meet  in  various 
configurations  and  locations. 
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14.  The  initial  meeting  should  be  made  up  of  150-250  participants, 
depending  on  the  response  to  the  invitations  issued.  The  process  will  be 
designed  to  allow  maximum  participation.  This  will  begin  by  soliciting  issues 
and  challenges  from  the  participating  bodies  prior  to  the  meeting. 

15.  There  will  be  a  balance  of  plenary  and  small  group  time,  with  space 
for  celebration  and  spontaneity.  Worship  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  forum. 
The  meeting  should  reflect  awareness  of  the  historical  forces  that  bring  par¬ 
ticipants  together  and  should  provide  opportunities  for  in-depth  discussion. 

16.  The  distinctiveness  will  be  in  the  style  of  meeting  which  will  promote 
open  dialogue  of  sharing  without  a  focus  on  documentation  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  No  votes  will  be  taken. 

17.  Provision  might  be  made  for  a  group  of  “listeners”  to  help  discern  and 
articulate  the  insights  gained  by  the  gathering. 

Funding,  timing 

18.  Participants  would  be  expected  to  cover  their  costs.  In  order  to  ensure 
fullest  participation,  the  organizing  committee  will  seek  funds  to  cover  certain 
overhead  expenses  and  make  available  a  modest  amount  for  subsidies. 

19.  The  initial  forum  meeting  may  take  place  as  early  as  the  year  2001. 

Organizing  mechanisms 

20.  A  small  continuation  committee  drawn  from  the  consultation  of 
August  1998  will  continue  as  a  bridge  between  the  process  thus  far  and  its 
future.  It  could  also  become  the  nucleus  of  the  organizing  committee  for  the 
first  forum  meeting. 

21.  The  continuation  committee  is  to  consider  responses  to  this  proposal 
and  to  work  out  the  modalities  of  a  first  meeting  of  the  organizing  committee 
by  October  1999.  This  continuation  committee  will  need  to  meet  before  mid- 
1999. 

22.  A  small  group  of  eminent  persons  who  have  a  broad  basis  of  credibil¬ 
ity  among  Christians  and  churches  might  be  constituted  by  the  continuation 
committee  to  serve  as  an  inviting  body.  This  group  may  or  may  not  need  to 
meet.  Invitations  to  participate  would  then  go  with  the  signatures  and  under 
the  patronage  of  these  persons. 

23.  The  organizing  committee  should  be  called  by  the  continuation  com¬ 
mittee  in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the  interested  bodies  who  by  the 
responses  to  the  initial  proposal  sent  after  this  meeting  would  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  forum. 

24.  It  will  include  representatives  of  ecumenical  partners  of  international 
significance  who  currently  have  various  levels  of  collaborating  as  well  as  new 
partners  representing  the  wider  community  such  as  Pentecostal  churches,  the 
World  Evangelical  Fellowship,  the  Organization  of  African  Instituted 
Churches  who  may  express  interest.  A  strong  representation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  also  stressed. 
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25.  The  tasks  of  the  organizing  committee  will  include: 

a)  receiving  and  evaluating  responses  which  contribute  to  building  the 

agenda; 

b)  building  an  inclusive  agenda; 

c)  taking  care  of  logistics  and  budget  of  the  forum; 

d)  raising  some  funds  for  the  overhead  costs  as  well  as  for  granting  a  small 
subsidy  to  those  who  might  need  one; 

e)  preparation  of  a  procedure  for  evaluating  the  first  meeting  of  the  forum. 


5.  Actions  on  Issues  of  Current 

Global  Concern 


5.1.  THE  WORK  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE 

COMMITTEE  II 

Chaired  by  Marion  S.  Best  (Canada),  Policy  Reference  Commit¬ 
tee  II  addressed  four  issues  specifically  related  to  the  engagement  of 
the  churches  in  the  world.  The  Committee’s  final  report  thus  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  sections;  three  additional  texts  were  included  as  appen¬ 
dixes  to  the  report  though  not  adopted  as  such  by  the  assembly.  The 
four  issues  were:  (1)  a  response  to  the  Africa  plenary  (see  section 
6.4),  including  a  background  paper  on  Sudan  (see  section  8.3);  (2) 
international  debt  (section  5.2  below);  (3)  globalization  (section  5.3 
below;  see  also  section  8.4);  (4)  the  Ecumenical  Decade  -  Churches 
in  Solidarity  with  Women  (see  sections  8.1  and  8.2).  The  Committee 
presented  proposed  texts  on  these  issues  in  plenary  session  on  12 
December,  received  recommendations  for  revisions  and  presented 
the  final  texts  for  action  on  14  December.  The  texts  were  approved 
by  voice  vote. 


5.2.  THE  DEBT  ISSUE 
(from  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  Report) 

II.  A  jubilee  call  to  end  the  stranglehold  of  debt  on  impoverished 
peoples 

1.  Debt  and  jubilee  in  the  new  millennium 

On  the  eve  of  the  third  millennium,  the  jubilee  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  must  ponder  God’s  jubilee  command  and  Christ’s 
proclamation,  which  affirms  this  vision.  Gathered  in  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
we  have  heard  the  cries  of  the  millions  of  people  who  have  borne  the 
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social,  political  and  ecological  costs  of  the  tenacious  cycle  of  debt.  We 
are  called,  through  a  process  of  discernment  and  response,  to  seek  new 
ways  to  break  the  stranglehold  of  debt,  to  redress  its  consequences,  and 
ensure  that  debt  crises  will  not  recur.  This  can  only  be  achieved  through 
a  new,  just  global  order. 

The  WCC  is  firmly  committed  to  joining  people  of  faith  and  com¬ 
munities  of  conscience  in  implementing  the  sabbath-jubilee  mandate, 
sounding  the  trumpet  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  jubilee  when  debt  is 
cancelled.  We  offer  this  policy  statement  for  reflection  by  all  members 
of  the  ecumenical  community,  call  our  churches  to  action  and  commit 

ourselves  to  achieving  debt  cancellation. 

Since  the  1970s,  the  WCC,  its  member  churches  and  ecumenical 
partners  have  placed  high  priority  on  addressing  the  debt  crisis.  On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  the  WCC  has  spoken  in  solidarity  with  the  victims  of 
indebtedness.  In  response  to  a  mandate  of  the  central  committee,  the 
WCC  Los  Rubios  consultation  on  debt  (1998),  involving  representatives 
of  24  countries  and  diverse  denominations,  launched  a  process  to 
develop  this  policy  statement  on  debt.  However,  the  churches’  hopes  for 
cancelling  the  debt  of  impoverished  countries  and  for  alleviating  hunger 
have  not  been  realized. 

2.  The  sabbath-jubilee  vision...  a  jubilee  call  to  life  for  all 

Through  the  sabbath-jubilee  tradition,  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
scriptures  offer  a  critical  mandate  for  periodically  overcoming  struc¬ 
tural  injustice  and  poverty  and  for  restoring  right  relationships.  In  the 
earliest  Hebrew  sabbath  traditions,  consumption  and  exploitation  of 
the  land  were  limited  by  the  sabbath  and  the  sabbath  year.  People  and 
animals  were  to  rest  every  seventh  day  and  the  land  every  seventh  year 
(Ex.  23:10-12).  During  the  sabbath  year,  there  was  to  be  release  from 
debts  and  slavery  and  during  the  jubilee  year  a  restoration  of  all  family 
lands  (Lev.  25).  These  commandments  are  taken  up  in  “the  year  of  the 
Lord’s  favour”  (Isa.  61:1 -2a)  and  described  in  Isa.  65:17-25  as  “new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth”.  In  other  words,  justice  brings  peace  for  all 
God’s  creation.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  extends  the  jubilee  vision 
by  proclaiming  good  news  to  the  poor,  release  to  the  captives,  sight  to 
the  blind  and  liberation  of  the  oppressed.  He  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  debts  (as  we  forgive  our  debtors).  Pentecost 
was  characterized  by  the  voluntary  sharing  of  possessions,  so  that 
“there  was  not  a  needy  person  among  them”  (Acts  4:34;  cf.  Deut. 
15:4). 
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The  sabbath  tradition  of  the  jubilee  vision  is  as  relevant  today  as  it 
was  thousands  of  years  ago.  Debt  bondage  by  the  poorest  countries  to 
Western  governments  and  creditors  is  today’s  new  slavery.  The  acceler¬ 
ating  concentration  of  wealth  for  a  few  in  the  richest  countries  and  the 
devastating  decline  in  living  standards  in  the  poorest  countries  call  for 
correction  along  the  lines  of  the  ancient  sabbath  and  jubilee  cycles.  The 
social,  political  and  ecological  costs  of  the  debt  crisis  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated  and  must  be  redressed.  Only  when  we  have  implemented  the 
sabbath-jubilee  mandate  can  we  “turn  to  God”  and  “rejoice  in  hope”. 

3.  The  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  affirms  that: 

a)  Cancelling  the  debt  of  impoverished  countries  and  addressing  the 
devastating  cycle  of  debt  accumulation  are  matters  of  urgency. 

Today’s  globalized  economy  promotes  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  through  lending  money  or  through  speculation.  This 
process  is  promoted  by  G7  leaders  through  the  Bretton  Woods  institu¬ 
tions,  which  have  encouraged  debtor  nations  to  borrow  on  international 
financial  markets,  made  easier  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund’s 
(IMF)  deregulation  of  capital  movements  around  the  world.  Because  for¬ 
eign  debt  can  only  be  repaid  in  hard  currency  (e.g.  US  dollars  or  ster¬ 
ling),  indebted  countries  are  obliged  to  orient  their  economies  towards 
the  raising  of  these  revenues  from  exports  or  new  loans.  This  explains 
why  debtor  nations  are  forced  to  concentrate  on  cash  crops  such  as  cof¬ 
fee,  cocoa  and  carnations,  as  opposed  to  staple  foods,  and  why  they  are 
caught  up  in  endless  cycles  of  borrowing. 

The  foreign  debt  is  growing  exponentially.  Present  debt-management 
proposals  such  as  those  devised  by  creditors  (the  Heavily  Indebted  Poor 
Countries  [HIPC]  initiative)  offer  too  little,  too  late,  to  few  countries. 
Because  these  are  designed  by  creditors,  their  purpose  is  debt  collection 
not  debt  relief.  Furthermore,  Western  creditors,  represented  by  the  IMF, 
impose  conditions  whose  purpose  is  to  generate  revenues  for  debt  ser¬ 
vice.  Structural  Adjustment  Programmes  impose  unacceptable  condi¬ 
tions  on  debtor  nations  and  drain  them  of  precious  resources.  Unless  pre¬ 
sent  debt-management  plans  are  transformed  into  debt-release  opportu¬ 
nities,  the  devastating  cycle  of  debt  accumulation  will  repeat  itself,  con¬ 
demning  millions  more  people  to  suffering. 

The  poorest  countries  are  not  the  only  ones  trapped  by  the  debt  cri¬ 
sis.  Countries  that  are  arbitrarily  defined  as  “middle  income”  are  also 
threatened  by  debt  crises.  As  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia  and  in  Brazil 
shows,  reckless  lending  leads  to  speculative  investment,  high  levels  of 
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debt  and  capital  flight.  When  governments  have  to  back  their  own  cur¬ 
rencies  against  speculative  attack,  they  are  forced  to  raise  interest  rates 
and  seek  new  loans  from  the  IMF.  Furthermore,  as  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Thailand,  the  IMF  obliges  debtor  governments  to  “nationalize”  pri¬ 
vate  losses  caused  by  the  financial  crisis,  transferring  the  burden  to  the 
public,  who  did  not  benefit  from  the  loan.  Substantial  debt  reduction  is 
urgently  needed  for  these  severely-indebted  middle-income  countries  to 
enable  them  to  escape  the  downward  cycle  of  debt  and  economic  degra- 

dation.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

The  policies  of  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  in  particular  the  rapid 

liberalization  of  capital  flows,  are  increasingly  being  questioned.  Recent 
public  statements  by  the  chief  economist  of  the  World  Bank  have  drawn 
attention  to  fundamental  flaws  in  these  policies.  Furthermore,  he  has 
noted  the  double  standards  applied  by  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions  to 
Western  economies  on  the  one  hand  and  indebted  nations  on  the  other.  It 
is  important  to  support  those  leaders  in  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  who 

promote  poverty  eradication  policies. 

b)  The  basic  human  needs  and  rights  of  individuals  and  communities 
and  the  protection  of  the  environment  should  take  precedence  over  debt 
repayment. 

Highly  indebted  countries  pressed  by  capital  shortages  to  seek  new 
loans  are  forced  to  adopt  IMF  policies  and  renounce  control  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  sovereignty.  Debtor  governments  are  obliged  to  give  debt  repay¬ 
ments  priority  over  spending  on  health,  sanitation,  clean  water,  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  social  needs.  This  undermines  accountability  by  debtor 
governments  to  their  people,  which  in  turn  erodes  local  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions.  Debt  and  loan  negotiations  are  always  conducted  in  secret 
between  elites  in  the  North  and  elites  in  the  South,  fostering  corruption. 

The  diversion  of  resources  from  impoverished  peoples  in  debtor 
countries  to  rich  Western  creditors  is  a  violation  of  human  rights.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  impunity  with  which  creditors  are  able  to  impose  such 
policies  is  a  travesty  of  justice.  Children  and  women  are  forced  to  bear 
the  full  costs  of  debt  repayment  through  reductions  in  health,  sanitation 
and  clean  water  programmes.  In  addition,  by  concentrating  on  exports, 
poor  countries  strip  forests  and  over-exploit  land  and  non-renewable 
resources,  further  aggravating  serious  environmental  problems.  High 
levels  of  debt  and  economic  degradation  inevitably  lead  to  social  conflict 
and  disintegration,  in  particular  war.  Military  and  corrupt  dictatorships 
and  those  of  the  apartheid  regime  have  incurred  the  most  unacceptable 
kind  of  debt,  defined  in  international  law  as  odious  debts. 
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c)  New  structures  and  mechanisms,  involving  participation  and  dia¬ 
logue  between  creditors  and  debtors,  are  critically  needed. 

Both  lenders  and  borrowers  must  take  responsibility  for  the  debt  cri¬ 
sis.  It  is  unjust  that  creditors  dominate  the  debt  relief  process.  We  need 
new,  independent  and  transparent  structures  for  governing  relations 
between  debtors  and  creditors.  In  particular,  we  need  a  new  just  process 
of  arbitration  for  international  debt  cancellation,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  an  international  insolvency  law,  which  ensures  that  losses  and  gains 
are  equally  shared. 

Collective  political  will  is  urgently  needed  to  develop  an  interna¬ 
tional,  ethical  lending-borrowing  mechanism,  which  involves  civil  soci¬ 
ety,  including  churches,  in  the  process  of  debt  relief  and  in  preventing 
future  debt  crises.  These  mechanisms  must  produce  ethical,  mutually 
responsible  and  transparent  solutions,  which  not  only  satisfy  require¬ 
ments  for  economic  efficiency,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  basic  human 
needs  and  rights  as  well  as  the  environment.  Where  funds  are  released 
through  debt  cancellation  or  other  relief  measures,  civil  society  organi¬ 
zations  must  be  enabled  to  take  part  in  determining  how  monies  are  re¬ 
allocated  for  social  priorities. 

d)  Churches  can  play  a  powerful  role  in  providing  solutions  to  the 
debt  crisis,  particularly  in  the  area  of  building  partnerships. 

Significant  work  towards  debt  cancellation  has  been  done  by 
churches  and  Christian  world  communions.  The  WCC  encourages  mem¬ 
ber  churches,  church-related  institutions,  relevant  campaigns  and  move¬ 
ments  such  as  the  jubilee  2000  Coalition,  to  renew  their  commitment  to 
solving  the  debt  crisis,  informing  and  mobilizing  the  public  to  generate 
political  will  to  transform  unjust  international  structures  and  relations. 
Churches  can  best  do  this  by  demanding  information  from  their  govern¬ 
ments  on  lending  and  borrowing  policies. 

The  assembly  encourages  member  churches  and  its  partners  to  pro¬ 
vide  critically  needed  fora  for  discussion  with  governments  and  interna¬ 
tional  financial  institutions.  They  should  urge  governments  of  the 
wealthier  countries  to:  (1)  increase  support  for  bilateral  and  multilateral 
debt  cancellation,  and  (2)  undergird  efforts  to  make  international  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  more  democratic,  transparent  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  world’s  most  impoverished. 

4.  The  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  calls  on  the 
member  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  to  work  for: 
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a)  debt  cancellation  for  severely  indebted,  impoverished  countries  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  new  millennium  with  a  fresh  start; 

b)  substantial  debt  reduction  for  severely  indebted  middle-income 

countries  within  the  same  time  frame; 

c)  participation  by  civil  society  in  deciding  and  monitoring  how  funds 
made  available  by  debt  cancellation  should  be  used  to  restore  social 
and  ecological  damage; 

d)  establishment  of  an  independent,  transparent  arbitration  process  tor 
debt  cancellation,  and  ethical  lending  and  borrowing  policies  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  recurrence  of  the  debt  crisis; 

e)  ethical  governance  in  all  countries  and  legislative  action  against  all 

forms  of  corruption  and  misuse  of  loans; 

f)  full  support  to  impoverished  people  of  the  indebted  nations  which 
cannot  service  their  debts  and  suffer  sanctions  as  a  consequence. 

5.  In  line  with  the  sabbath-jubilee  vision,  the  eighth  assembly  of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches  appeals  to  the  leaders  of  the  G8  nations  to 

recognize  the  urgent  need  to: 

a)  cancel  the  debts  of  the  poorest  countries  to  enable  them  to  enter  the 
new  millennium  with  a  fresh  start; 

b)  substantially  reduce  the  debts  of  the  middle-income  countries  within 
the  same  time  frame; 

c)  accept  that  debt  cancellation  cannot  wait  until  conditions  set  by  cred¬ 
itors  are  met; 

d)  introduce  a  new,  independent  and  transparent  arbitration  process  tor 
negotiating  and  agreeing  upon  international  debt  cancellation, 

e)  implement  measures  to  promote  accountability  of  debtor  countries 
when  debts  are  relieved;  these  measures  must  be  determined  and 
monitored  by  local  community  organizations,  including  churches  and 
other  representative  organizations  of  civil  society,  to  ensure  that  debt 
cancellation  leads  to  a  just  distribution  of  wealth; 

f)  use  their  powers  to  ensure  that  funds  illegitimately  transferred  to 
secret  foreign  bank  accounts  are  returned  to  debtor  nations; 

g)  engage,  in  consultation  with  civil  society,  in  a  process  of  global  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  towards  a  just  distribution  of  wealth  and  preventing 

new  cycles  of  debt. 

Discussion 

Five  people  spoke  from  the  floor,  offering  recommended 
changes,  many  of  which  were  accepted  by  consensus. 
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5.3.  GLOBALIZATION 

(from  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  report) 


Globalization  is  not  simply  an  economic  issue.  It  is  a  cultural,  polit¬ 
ical,  ethical  and  ecological  issue. 

Increasingly,  Christians  and  churches  find  themselves  confronted  by 
the  new  and  deeply  challenging  aspects  of  globalization  which  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  people  face,  especially  the  poor.  How  do  we  live  our  faith  in  the 
context  of  globalization? 

Recommendations 

1 .  It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  challenge  of  globalization  should 
become  a  central  emphasis  of  the  work  of  the  WCC,  building  upon  many 
significant  efforts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  past.  The 
vision  behind  globalization  includes  a  competing  vision  to  the  Christian 
commitment  to  the  oikoumene,  the  unity  of  humankind  and  the  whole 
inhabited  earth.  This  recognition  should  be  reflected  in  our  efforts  to 
develop  our  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  as  well  as  in  the  related 
activities  of  member  churches  and  other  ecumenical  bodies.  Although 
globalization  is  an  inescapable  fact  of  life,  we  should  not  subject  our¬ 
selves  to  the  vision  behind  it,  but  strengthen  our  alternative  ways 
towards  visible  unity  in  diversity,  towards  an  oikoumene  of  faith  and  sol¬ 
idarity. 

2.  The  logic  of  globalization  needs  to  be  challenged  by  an  alterna¬ 
tive  way  of  life  of  community  in  diversity.  Christians  and  churches 
should  reflect  on  the  challenge  of  globalization  from  a  faith  perspective 
and  therefore  resist  the  unilateral  domination  of  economic  and  cultural 
globalization.  The  search  for  alternative  options  to  the  present  economic 
system  and  the  realization  of  effective  political  limitations  and  correc¬ 
tions  to  the  process  of  globalization  and  its  implications  are  urgently 
needed. 

3.  We  express  our  appreciation  of  the  call  by  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches’  23rd  General  Council  (Debrecen,  1997)  for  a  com¬ 
mitted  process  of  recognition,  education  and  confession  (processus  con¬ 
fessions)  regarding  economic  injustice  and  ecological  destruction  and 
encourage  the  WCC  member  churches  to  join  this  process. 

4.  In  view  of  the  unaccountable  power  of  transnational  corporations 
and  organizations  who  often  operate  around  the  world  with  impunity,  we 
commit  ourselves  to  working  with  others  on  creating  effective  institu¬ 
tions  of  global  governance. 
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5.  It  is  of  high  priority  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  WCC  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  globalization  with  a  more  coherent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  approach.  This  includes  especially  close  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  work  on  economic  and  ecological  issues. 

6.  Work  on  globalization  should  build  upon  and  strengthen  existing 
initiatives  of  churches,  ecumenical  groups  and  social  movements,  sup¬ 
port  their  cooperation,  encourage  them  to  take  action,  and  form  alliances 
with  other  partners  in  civil  society  working  on  issues  pertinent  to  glob¬ 
alization  as,  particularly: 

-  formulating  alternative  responses  to  the  activities  of  transnational 
corporations,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  World 
Trade  Organization,  the  International  Labour  Office  and  related  mul¬ 
tilateral  agreements  in  order  to  identify  the  harmful  as  well  as  posi¬ 
tive  impact  of  their  policies  in  a  competent  manner; 

-  advocating  and  campaigning  for  the  cancellation  of  debt  and  a  new 
ethics  and  system  of  lending  and  borrowing; 

-  cooperating  with  initiatives  for  a  new  financial  system  including  a 
tax  on  financial  transactions  (Tobin  tax)  that  can  be  used  to  support 
the  development  of  alternative  options,  limits  to  the  unregulated  flow 
of  capital,  etc.; 

-  supporting  initiatives  to  address  unemployment  and  the  deteriorating 
conditions  of  work  faced  by  workers  in  all  regions  as  a  result  of  glob¬ 
alization; 

-  enabling  and  supporting  local  alternatives  through  new  forms  of 
organizing  production,  fair  trade,  alternative  banking  systems  and, 
particularly  in  highly  industrialized  countries,  changes  in  life-style 
and  consumption  patterns; 

-  reviewing  the  churches’  own  dealing  with  land,  labour,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  finances  as,  for  example,  the  ethical  investment  of  pension 
funds  and  other  financial  resources,  the  use  of  agricultural  land,  etc.; 

-  promoting  economic  literacy  and  leadership  training  on  globalization 
and  related  issues; 

-  reflecting  on  economic  issues  as  a  matter  of  faith. 

(see  also  Appendix  II:  Resisting  Domination  -  Affirming  Life:  The  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Globalization) 

Discussion 

Six  people  spoke  from  the  floor.  Some  of  their  recommendations 
were  incorporated  into  the  text  before  a  final  vote  on  the  afternoon  of 
14  December. 
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5.4.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ISSUES 

COMMITTEE 

Public  statements  are  one  means  enabling  the  churches  in  the 
WCC  to  speak  with  a  united  voice  about  significant  international  and 
ecumenical  concerns.  The  authority  of  the  statements  is  rooted  “only 
in  the  weight  which  they  carry  by  their  own  truth  and  wisdom” 
(WCC  rule  X). 

In  1976  the  central  committee  formulated  guidelines  to  clarify  the 
basis  for  making  public  statements.  These  are: 

1)  areas  and  issues  on  which  the  WCC  has  had  direct  involvement 
and  long-standing  commitment; 

2)  emerging  issues  of  international  concern  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  churches  should  be  called  for  action; 

3)  critical  and  developing  political  situations  which  demand  the 
WCC  to  make  known  its  judgment  and  lend  its  spiritual  and 
moral  voice; 

4)  expectations  from  the  member  churches  that  the  WCC  should 
speak; 

5)  to  set  a  policy  mandate  for  the  WCC  secretariat. 

The  eighth  assembly  Public  Issues  Committee,  chaired  by  Trond 
Bakkevig  (Church  of  Norway),  considered  and  presented  statements 
on  three  issues:  child  soldiers;  the  status  of  Jerusalem;  and  human 
rights.  In  addition,  when  the  Committee  made  its  initial  report  to  the 
plenary  on  Friday,  4  December,  Aaron  Tolen  presented  a  text  mark¬ 
ing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  on  10 
December  (see  text  below).  The  Committee  presented  its  final  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  a  business  plenary  of  the  assembly  on  12  Decem¬ 
ber. 


5.5.  STATEMENT  ON  CHILD  SOLDIERS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  under  the  age  of  18,  girls  as  well 
as  boys,  are  enrolled  today  in  national  or  irregular  armed  forces  around 
the  world.  More  than  300,000  children  are  currently  engaged  in  armed 
conflicts.  Many  have  been  lawfully  recruited,  others  have  been  kid¬ 
napped  or  otherwise  coerced.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  child  sol¬ 
diers  come  from  marginalized  and  excluded  sectors  of  society. 

The  involvement  of  children  in  armed  conflicts  violates  fundamental 
humanitarian  principles,  exposes  them  to  the  risk  of  death  and  injury, 
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threatens  their  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  well-being,  and 
draws  them  into  a  culture  of  violence.  The  eighth  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  3-14  December 
1998: 

1)  recalls  the  affirmation  of  the  first  assembly  that  war  is  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God; 

2)  renews  its  commitment  to  seek  the  delegitimization  of  war  and 
violence  and  to  strive  to  overcome  the  spirit,  logic  and  practice  of  war; 

3)  restates  its  opposition  to  any  policy  or  authority  which  violates  the 
rights  of  the  younger  generation,  abuses  or  exploits  them; 

4)  condemns  any  use  of  children  in  warfare; 

5)  calls  upon  the  its  member  churches  to: 

-  call  for  an  immediate  moratorium  on  the  recruitment  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  children  as  soldiers  and  the  demobilization  of  existing 
child  soldiers; 

-  assist  those  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation,  social  reintegration  and 
reconciliation  of  former  child  soldiers,  taking  particular  account 
of  the  needs  of  former  girl  soldiers; 

-  work  to  prevent  the  compulsory  or  voluntary  recruitment  or  re- 
recruitment  of  children  as  soldiers  in  national  armies  or  irregular 
armed  forces  or  groups; 

-  promote  the  establishment  of  international  standards  to  this 
effect,  in  particular  the  adoption  of  an  optional  protocol  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  raising  the  minimum  age 
from  15  years  to  18  years  for  all  forms  of  recruitment  and  partic¬ 
ipation  in  hostilities; 

-  urge  their  national  governments  to  adopt  and  apply  such  stan¬ 
dards  in  their  own  national  legislation; 

6)  calls  especially  upon  member  churches  in  Africa  to  advocate  for 
the  prompt  ratification  by  their  governments  of  the  African  Charter  on 
the  Rights  and  Welfare  of  the  Child  which  prohibits  the  recruitment  to 
armed  forces  and  participation  in  hostilities  of  children  under  1 8  years. 

Discussion 

This  statement  was  adopted  unanimously,  with  one  abstention. 
Nineteen  people  wanted  to  speak  about  this  statement  when  it  initially 
was  presented,  but  time  constraints  prompted  the  moderator  to  request 
that  they  put  their  comments  in  writing  and  give  them  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  one  comment  from  the  floor,  made  by  delegate  Eden  Grace, 
urged  a  clearer  definition  of  children  as  “up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  . 
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5.6.  STATEMENT  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  JERUSALEM 

At  a  time  when  Jerusalem  is  again  a  focus  of  worldwide  attention,  we 
are  reminded  that  this  city  is  central  to  the  faith  of  Christians.  In  this  city 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified,  died  and  rose  again.  Jerusalem  is  the 
place  where  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  given  and  the  church  was  bom.  For 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Jerusalem  represents  the  new  creation, 
the  life  to  come  and  the  aspirations  of  all  people,  where  God  will  wipe  away 
all  tears,  and  “there  shall  be  no  more  death  or  mourning,  crying  out  or  pain, 
for  the  former  world  has  passed  away”  (Rev.  21:4).  It  is  where  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  faithful  Christians  have  given  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel.  Through  these  “living  stones”,  the  biblical  sites  take  on  life. 

The  WCC  has  repeatedly  addressed  the  question  of  Jerusalem  since 
1948.  Jerusalem  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  Israel-Palestine  conflict 
since  the  time  of  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  and  Partition,  yet  the 
issue  of  Jerusalem  has  consistently  been  postponed  to  “future  negotia¬ 
tions”  due  to  the  complexities  of  the  issues  involved.  The  inability  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  international  community  to  settle  this  question  has  left 
Jerusalem  vulnerable  to  a  series  of  unilateral  actions  which  have  radi¬ 
cally  altered  its  geography  and  demography  in  a  way  which  violates 
especially  the  rights  of  Palestinians  and  poses  a  continuing  threat  to 
peace  and  security  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  region. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  for  the  question  of  Jerusalem  is 
essential  to  any  final  negotiated  agreement  in  the  Middle  East,  the  eighth 
assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in  Harare,  Zim¬ 
babwe,  3-14  December  1998: 

1.  Reaffirms  earlier  positions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that: 

1.1.  Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city  for  three  monotheistic  religions,  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam,  who  share  responsibility  to  cooperate  to  ensure 
that  Jerusalem  be  a  city  open  to  the  adherents  of  all  three  religions,  a 
place  where  they  can  meet  and  live  together. 

1 .2.  Christian  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem  and  neighbouring  areas  belong 
to  the  greatest  extent  to  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  specifically  to  the  local  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Ortho¬ 
dox  churches.  Any  proposed  solution  as  to  the  future  of  the  Holy  Places 
in  Jerusalem  should  take  into  account  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
churches  most  directly  concerned. 

1.3.  The  special  legislation  regulating  the  relationship  of  the  Christian 
communities  and  the  authorities,  guaranteed  by  ancient  covenants  and 
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orders,  and  codified  in  international  treaties  (Paris  1856  and  Berlin 
1878)  and  the  League  of  Nations  and  known  as  the  status  quo  of  the 
Holy  Places,  must  be  safeguarded. 

1.4.  The  settlement  of  any  problems  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places 
should  take  place  through  dialogue  and  under  an  international  aegis  and 
guarantees  which  must  be  respected  by  the  parties  concerned  and  by  the 
ruling  authorities. 

1.5.  The  question  of  Jerusalem  is  not  only  a  matter  of  protection  of  the 
Holy  Places  but  is  also  organically  linked  with  people  who  live  there, 
their  living  faiths  and  communities.  The  holy  shrines  should  not  become 
mere  monuments  of  visitation,  but  should  serve  as  living  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  integrated  and  responsive  to  all  communities  who  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  their  life  and  roots  within  the  city,  and  for  those  who,  out  of  religious 
attachment,  want  to  visit  or  venerate  them. 

1.6.  The  future  status  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  seen  as  part  of  a  general  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  wider  Middle  East  conflict  as  related  to  the  destinies  of  the 
Israeli  and  Palestinian  peoples  alike. 

2.  Reiterates  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  continuing  presence 
of  Christian  communities  in  Jerusalem,  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  condemns  once  again  the  violations  of  fundamental  rights  of 
Palestinians  in  Jerusalem  which  oblige  many  to  leave. 

3.  Considers  that  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  future  status  of 
Jerusalem  must  be  undertaken  without  further  delay  and  considered  to  be 
part  of  rather  than  a  product  of  a  comprehensive  settlement  for  the 
region,  and  that  such  negotiations  should  take  into  account: 

3.1.  the  contemporary  context  of  the  Middle  East,  especially  develop¬ 
ments  in  negotiations  on  the  Israel-Palestine  conflict  since  1991; 

3.2.  the  implications  of  the  continuing  conflict  for  international  peace 
and  security; 

3.3.  the  legitimate  concerns  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  region,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian  peoples,  for  justice,  peace,  security, 
equal  rights,  and  full  participation  in  decisions  related  to  their  future; 

3.4.  the  historical  commitment  to  the  status  quo  of  the  Holy  Places  and 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  churches,  living  communities  and  peoples 
associated  with  them; 

3.5.  the  statements  of  mutual  recognition  exchanged  between  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization  and  the  state  of  Israel,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people  to  self-determination  and  to  statehood. 
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4.  Recalls  the  framework  established  in  international  law  related  to  the 
status  of  Jerusalem,  including: 

4.1.  the  terms  of  the  British  Mandate  for  Palestine  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1922  which  set  a  broad  framework 
with  respect  to  rights  to  the  Holy  Places  and  of  religious  communities; 

4.2.  the  1947  report  to  the  UN  general  assembly  (UNGA)  of  its  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine  and  the  “Partition  Plan”  (resolution  181  (II),  29 
November  1947)  in  which  the  general  assembly  addressed  in  detail  the 
Holy  Places  and  religious  and  minority  rights,  and  established  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  corpus  separatum  with  precisely  defined  geographical 
boundaries  and  a  statute ; 

4.3.  UNGA  resolution  194  (December  1948)  which  specified  the  special 
status  of  Jerusalem  and  the  right  of  return  of  Palestinian  refugees,  and 
successive  resolutions  affirming  resolutions  181  and  194; 

4.4.  the  fourth  Geneva  Convention  (1949)  which  was  and  remains 
applicable  to  parts  of  Palestine  regarded  as  “occupied  territory”; 

4.5.  UNGA  resolution  303  (IV),  9  December  1948,  by  which  the  general 
assembly  restated  “its  intention  that  Jerusalem  should  be  placed  under  a 
permanent  international  regime...”  and  “be  established  as  a  corpus  sep¬ 
aratum  under  a  special  international  regime...  administered  by  the 
United  Nations”;  and 

4.6.  UN  security  council  resolutions  242  (1967)  and  338  (1973)  demand¬ 
ing  Israeli  withdrawal  from  all  occupied  territories  including  Jerusalem, 
and  subsequent  resolutions  addressed  specifically  to  Jerusalem. 

5.  Notes  that  the  international  community  as  embodied  in  the  United 
Nations  retains  authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  right  to  authorize  or  consent  to  any  legal  change  in  the  status  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  no  unilateral  action  nor  final  legal  status  agreed  by 
the  parties  can  have  the  force  of  law  until  such  consent  is  given. 

6.  Welcomes  especially  the  Joint  Memorandum  of  Their  Beatitudes  and 
of  the  Heads  of  Christian  Communities  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Significance 
of  Jerusalem  for  Christians  (14  November  1994)  in  which  they  call  on 
all  parties  “to  go  beyond  exclusivist  visions  or  actions,  and  without  dis¬ 
crimination  to  consider  the  religious  and  national  aspirations  of  others, 
in  order  to  give  back  to  Jerusalem  its  true  universal  character  and  to 
make  of  the  city  a  holy  place  of  reconciliation  for  humankind”. 
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1.  Recognizes  that  the  solution  to  the  question  of  Jerusalem  is  in  the  first 
place  the  responsibility  of  the  parties  directly  involved,  but  that  the 
Christian  churches  and  the  Jewish  and  Muslim  religious  communities 
have  a  central  role  to  play  in  relation  to  such  negotiations. 

8.  Conscious  of  the  churches'  responsibility  with  respect  to  Jerusalem, 
adopts  the  following  principles  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  any  final  agreement  on  the  status  of  Jerusalem  and  as  the  basis  for  a 
common  ecumenical  approach: 

8.1.  The  peaceful  settlement  of  the  territorial  claims  of  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  should  respect  the  holiness  and  wholeness  of  the  city. 

8.2.  Access  to  the  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings  and  sites  should  be 
free,  and  freedom  of  worship  must  be  secured  for  people  of  all  faiths. 

8.3.  The  rights  of  all  communities  of  Jerusalem  to  carry  out  their  own 
religious,  educational  and  social  activities  must  be  guaranteed. 

8.4.  Free  access  to  Jerusalem  must  be  assured  and  protected  for  the 
Palestinian  people. 

8.5.  Jerusalem  must  remain  an  open  and  inclusive  city. 

8.6.  Jerusalem  must  be  a  shared  city  in  terms  of  sovereignty  and  citizen¬ 
ship. 

8.7.  The  provisions  of  the  fourth  Geneva  Convention  must  be  honoured 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  Palestinians  to  property,  building  and  resi¬ 
dency;  the  prohibition  of  effecting  changes  in  population  in  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories;  and  the  prohibition  of  changes  in  geographical  boundaries, 
annexation  of  territory,  or  settlement  which  would  change  the  religious, 
cultural  or  historical  character  of  Jerusalem  without  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned  and  the  approval  of  the  international  community. 

9.  With  their  beatitudes  and  the  heads  of  Christian  communities  in 
Jerusalem,  we  regard  Jerusalem  to  be  a  symbol  and  a  promise  of  the 
presence  of  God,  of  shared  life,  and  of  peace  for  humankind,  especially 
among  the  peoples  of  the  three  monotheistic  faiths,  Jews,  Christians  and 
Muslims. 

10.  With  the  psalmist,  we  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem: 

“May  they  prosper  who  love  you ! 

Peace  be  within  your  walls,  and  security  within  your  towers!” 

For  my  brethren  and  companions’  sake  I  will  say, 

“Peace  be  within  you!” 
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For  the  sake  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God, 

I  will  seek  your  good.  (Ps.  122) 

Discussion 

The  statement  was  adopted  with  15  opposing  votes  and  17  absten¬ 
tions. 

During  the  discussion  by  assembly  delegates,  several  comments 
and  concerns  were  voiced:  the  statement  did  not  draw  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Jewish  roots  of  the  Christian  faith  and  to  concern  for  the 
security  of  the  state  of  Israel;  this  issue  is  of  great  concern  to  churches 
around  the  world  and  of  particular  concern  to  churches  in  the  Middle 
East;  rather  than  calling  for  Jerusalem  to  be  “a  shared  city”,  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Jerusalem  should  be  protected  for  Israelis  and  Palestini¬ 
ans;  Palestinians  should  be  given  the  right  of  repatriation. 

5.7.  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

In  anticipation  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  on  Human  Rights,  delegates  adopted  (with  two  abstentions)  on 
5  December  a  text  to  be  released  on  10  December,  the  day  of  the 
anniversary.  On  12  December  the  secretary  general  of  the  United 
Nations  Kofi  Annan  addressed  the  assembly  via  video,  voicing  admi¬ 
ration  for  and  appreciation  to  the  churches  because  their  faith  shows 
true  dedication  to  the  common  good  of  humanity.  The  text  adopted 
by  the  assembly  began  by  quoting  the  preamble  to  the  Universal  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Human  Rights  as  adopted  by  the  Third  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  meeting  in  Paris  on  10  December  1948. 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of 
freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 

Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  human  rights  have  resulted  in  bar¬ 
barous  acts  which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the 
advent  of  a  world  in  which  human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech  and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  common  people, 

Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  have  recourse, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  that 
human  rights  should  be  protected  by  the  rule  of  law, 
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Whereas  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  development  of  friendly  relations 
between  nations, 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  in  the  charter  reaffirmed 
their  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and 
have  determined  to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom, 

Whereas  member  states  have  pledged  themselves  to  achieve,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  United  Nations,  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 

Whereas  a  common  understanding  of  these  rights  and  freedoms  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  full  realization  of  this  pledge, 

Now,  therefore, 

The  general  assembly, 

Proclaims  this  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  as  a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the  end 
that  every  individual  and  every  organ  of  society,  keeping  this  Decla¬ 
ration  constantly  in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  education  to 
promote  respect  for  these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by  progressive 
measures,  national  and  international,  to  secure  their  universal  and 
effective  recognition  and  observance,  both  among  the  peoples  of 
member  states  themselves  and  among  the  peoples  of  territories  under 
their  jurisdiction. 


Declaration  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

The  first  WCC  assembly  in  Amsterdam  fifty  years  ago  had  high 
hopes  for  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  under  discussion 
by  the  United  Nations  at  that  time.  As  we,  representatives  of  churches  in 
some  120  countries,  gathered  here  in  Harare  on  10  December  1998  in  the 
eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  reconsider  the  words 
of  the  preamble,  we  find  that  they  are  as  pertinent  and  challenging  today 
as  they  were  when  they  were  adopted. 

We  remember  with  gratitude  those  who  advocated  on  behalf  of  the 
ecumenical  fellowship  at  the  San  Francisco  conference  in  1945  the 
inclusion  within  the  United  Nations  charter  of  provisions  for  human 
rights,  including  a  special  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  Funda- 
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mental  Freedoms  to  develop  and  implement  guarantees  for  religious 
freedom  and  other  rights. 

We  are  thankful  to  those  whose  faith  and  vision  contributed  to  the  shap¬ 
ing  and  adoption  of  this  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples 
and  all  nations.  We  remember  those  all  around  the  world  who  have  dedi¬ 
cated  their  lives  to  the  further  development  of  these  rights,  in  order  that 
there  be  a  progressive  subordination  of  force  to  the  international  rule  of  law. 

We  hear  the  cries  of  the  victims  of  human-rights  violations,  and  feel 
their  anger,  frustrations,  agony,  loneliness,  desperation  and  pain.  We 
remember  particularly  those  Christians  and  people  of  other  faiths  and 
convictions  around  the  world  who  have  suffered  persecution  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  defence  of  human  rights. 

We  recognize  that  in  some  languages  the  use  of  masculine  terminology 
in  the  original  wording  of  the  Declaration  would  appear  to  exclude  women. 
Nevertheless,  women  as  well  as  men  today  find  in  the  Declaration  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  adoption  of  this  Universal  Dec¬ 
laration  stands  as  one  of  the  landmark  achievements  of  humanity. 

Most  governments  have  now  committed  themselves  to  respect  its 
provisions,  but  we  are  painfully  aware  that  these  principles  have  yet  to 
receive  universal  observance  and  no  country  fully  respects  them.  As  a 
result  of  poverty,  ignorance,  exploitation  and  repression,  very  many  peo¬ 
ple  remain  unaware  that  they  are  invested  with  such  inalienable  rights. 
More  still  are  unable  to  exercise  them. 

As  Christians,  we  believe  that  God  created  every  person  infinitely 
precious  and  endowed  with  equal  dignity  and  rights.  Yet  we  confess  that 
we  have  often  failed  to  respect  such  equality,  even  in  our  own  midst.  We 
have  not  always  stood  up  courageously  for  those  whose  rights  and 
human  dignity  are  threatened  or  violated  by  discrimination,  intolerance, 
prejudice  and  hatred.  Indeed,  Christians  have  sometimes  been  agents  of 
such  injustice. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  affirmed  that  human  rights, 
including  the  right  to  religious  freedom,  are  not  to  be  claimed  by  any 
religion,  nation  or  group  as  an  exclusive  privilege,  but  rather  that  the 
enjoyment  of  these  rights  is  essential  in  order  to  serve  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Yet  we  are  aware  that  universal  human  rights  have  been 
repeatedly  violated  or  misused  in  pursuit  of  particular  religious,  ideo¬ 
logical,  national,  ethnic  and  racial  interests. 

In  this  jubilee  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  held  under 
the  theme,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”,  we  continue  to  pursue  the 
goal  of  unity  for  the  church  and  the  whole  of  humankind. 
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We  look  forward  with  hope  and  reaffirm  our  faith  that  God  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  guide  us  and  give  us  strength  to  confront  the  potent  forces  of 
division,  dehumanization  and  social  exclusion  which  assail  us  today. 

In  this  spirit,  we  recommit  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  to  promote  and  defend  them  in  a 
way  which  takes  into  account: 

-  the  values  and  insights  into  human  rights  and  dignity  derived  from 
the  rich  heritage  of  peoples’  religions,  cultures  and  traditions; 

-  the  rights  of  peoples,  nations,  communities  and  their  cultures,  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  each  individual  within  them; 

-  the  indivisibility  of  human  rights,  including  social,  economic  and 
cultural,  civil  and  political  rights,  and  the  rights  to  peace,  to  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  integrity  of  the  creation; 

-  the  right  of  every  person  and  community,  be  they  in  the  majority  or 
in  the  minority,  to  participate  fully  in  decisions  about  their  common 
future; 

-  the  equal  rights  of  young  and  old,  of  children  and  adults,  of  women 
and  men,  and  of  all  persons  irrespective  of  their  origin  or  condition. 
We  commit  ourselves  to  pursue  this  goal  in  a  way  which  does  not  fur¬ 
ther  divide,  but  rather  unites  the  human  community  through: 

-  encouraging  and  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations; 

-  urging  our  governments  to  ratify  and  respect  international  and 
regional  instruments  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights,  to  monitor  compliance  with  them  in  their  own  countries  and 
around  the  world,  and  to  underwrite  that  commitment  with  human 
and  financial  resources; 

-  seeking  cooperation  with  peoples  of  other  faiths  and  convictions; 

-  joining  in  partnerships  with  other  civil  society  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  with  governments  and  political  authorities  who  share  these 
aims. 

This  we  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation  which  desper¬ 
ately  needs  universal  respect  for  and  the  exercise  of  the  full  range  of 
human  rights.  We  undertake  these  commitments  especially  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  of  today,  that  they  may  take  hope  and  claim  the  promise 
of  the  future.  We  do  it  so  that  the  world  in  which  we  are  among  God’s 
stewards  will  be  passed  on  to  future  generations  resting  upon  the  firm 
foundations  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace. 
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5.8.  A  STATEMENT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

From  its  inception,  the  WCC  has  been  an  advocate  of  human 
rights.  At  the  Nairobi  assembly  in  1975,  an  official  policy  was 
adopted.  Because  the  international  context  has  evolved  since  then,  a 
consultation  was  held  in  May  1998  to  review  that  policy  and  consider 
necessary  changes.  The  proposed  guidelines  were  submitted  to  the 
Public  Issues  Committee  and  the  assembly  for  consideration. 

1.  Introduction 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  a  long  history  of  involvement  in 
the  development  of  international  norms  and  standards,  and  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  advancement  of  human  rights.  Through  its  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs,  the  Council  participated  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  and  contributed 
the  text  of  article  18  on  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  religion.  The 
WCC  has  since  been  active  in  promoting  the  Declaration’s  implementa¬ 
tion. 

In  preparation  for  its  fifth  assembly,  the  WCC  engaged  in  a  global 
process  of  consultation  to  review  its  fundamental  policy  on  human 
rights.  That  review  led  to  a  consultation  on  “Human  Rights  and  Christ¬ 
ian  Responsibility”  in  St  Polten,  Austria,  1974,  which  provided  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  policy  statement  adopted  in  Nairobi,  1975,  placed  human 
rights  at  the  centre  of  struggles  for  liberation  from  poverty,  colonial  rule, 
institutionalized  racism  and  military  dictatorships,  and  formulated  a 
comprehensive  new  ecumenical  agenda  for  action  on  human  rights. 

Churches  in  many  parts  of  the  world  took  up  the  Nairobi  assembly’s 
challenge,  addressing  human-rights  needs  in  their  respective  societies 
more  intentionally,  engaging  often  at  great  risk  in  costly  struggles  for 
human  rights  under  military  dictatorships,  establishing  a  global  ecu¬ 
menical  network  of  human-rights  solidarity  and  new  forms  of  active 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations’  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
other  national  and  international  human-rights  organizations.  These 
strategies  significantly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  ecumenical  wit¬ 
ness  on  human  rights  and  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the  development 
of  new  international  standards. 

Anticipating  the  eighth  assembly,  the  WCC  central  committee  in 
1993  called  for  a  new  global  review  of  ecumenical  human-rights  policy 
and  practice  to  draw  lessons  from  two  decades  of  intensive  engagement, 
to  assess  emerging  challenges  arising  from  the  radical  changes  which 
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had  occurred  in  the  world  since  the  Nairobi  assembly,  and  as  a  means  to 
stimulate  new  action  in  churches  where  human  rights  had  been  given  a 
lower  priority.  Regional  consultations  and  seminars  were  held,  and  their 
reports  were  drawn  together  by  an  international  consultation  on  “Human 
Rights  and  the  Churches:  New  Challenges”  in  Morges,  Switzerland, 
June  1998. 

Previous  assemblies  and  ecumenical  consultations  have  developed  a 
theological  basis  for  the  churches’  engagement  in  the  promotion  and 
defence  of  human  rights: 

As  Christians,  we  are  called  to  share  in  God’s  mission  of  justice,  peace  and 
respect  for  all  creation  and  to  seek  for  all  humanity  the  abundant  life  which 
God  intends.  Within  scripture,  through  tradition,  and  from  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  spirit  illumines  our  hearts  today,  we  discern  God’s  gift  of  dignity  for 
each  person  and  their  inherent  right  to  acceptance  and  participation  within  the 
community.  From  this  flows  the  responsibility  of  the  church,  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  to  work  for  universal  respect  and  implementation  of  human  rights 
(consultation  on  “Human  Rights  and  the  Churches:  New  Challenges”,  Morges, 
Switzerland,  June  1998). 

Our  concern  for  human  rights  is  based  on  our  conviction  that  God  wills  a 
society  in  which  all  can  exercise  full  human  rights.  All  human  beings  are  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  image  of  God,  equal,  and  infinitely  precious  in  God’s  sight  and 
ours.  Jesus  Christ  has  bound  us  to  one  another  by  his  life,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion,  so  that  what  concerns  one  concerns  us  all  (fifth  assembly,  Nairobi,  1975). 

All  human  beings,  regardless  of  race,  sex  or  belief,  have  been  created  by 
God  as  individuals  and  in  human  community.  Yet,  the  world  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  sin,  which  results  in  the  destruction  of  human  relationships.  In  rec¬ 
onciling  human  kind  and  creation  with  God,  Jesus  Christ  has  also  reconciled 
human  beings  with  each  other.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  the  essence  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God  (sixth  assembly,  Vancouver,  1983). 

The  spirit  of  freedom  and  truth  moves  us  to  witness  to  the  justice  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  to  resist  injustice  in  the  world.  We  manifest  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  by  striving  for  the  release  of  those  who  are  captive  to  sin  by  standing 
with  the  oppressed  in  their  struggle  for  liberation,  justice  and  peace.  Liberated 
by  the  Spirit,  we  are  empowered  to  understand  the  world  from  the  perspective 
of  the  poor  and  vulnerable  and  to  give  ourselves  to  mission,  service  and  the 
sharing  of  resources  (seventh  assembly,  Canberra,  1991). 

The  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in 
Harare,  Zimbabwe,  3-14  December  1998,  therefore  adopts  the  following 
statement  on  human  rights: 

1 .  We  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  gift  of  life  and  for  the  dignity  God 
has  bestowed  on  all  in  creation. 
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2.  Costly  witness 

2. 1 .  We  recall  the  engagements  and  achievements  of  the  churches,  ecu¬ 
menical  bodies,  and  of  human-rights  defence  groups  to  uphold  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  life,  and  especially  for  the  costly  witness  of  those  who  suffered 
and  lost  their  lives  in  this  struggle. 

2.2.  The  theme  of  this  assembly,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”,  rein¬ 
forces  our  belief  in  the  threefold  structure  of  Christian  faith  and  life:  God 
turns  to  us  in  grace;  we  respond  in  faith,  acting  in  love;  and  we  antici¬ 
pate  the  coming,  final  fullness  of  God’s  presence  in  all  of  creation.  We 
have  newly  experienced  God’s  call  to  jubilee,  and  this  leads  us  to  reaf¬ 
firm  our  commitment  to  human  rights,  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person  created  in  God’s  image  and  infinitely  precious  in  God’s 
sight,  and  to  the  equal  rights  of  women  and  men,  of  young  and  old,  of  all 
nations  and  peoples.  Deep  theological,  liturgical  and  mystical  experience 
of  the  broad  family  of  Christian  traditions  teaches  us  to  develop  under¬ 
standing  of  human  rights  and  freedom  in  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  to  God 
and  responsibility  before  and  for  the  people  of  God. 

2.3.  This  we  do  in  a  spirit  of  repentance  and  humility.  We  are  aware  of 
the  many  shortcomings  of  the  churches’  actions  for  human  rights;  of  our 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  act  when  people  were  threatened  or  suf¬ 
fered;  of  our  failure  to  stand  up  for  people  who  have  experienced  vio¬ 
lence  and  discrimination;  of  our  complicity  with  the  principalities,  pow¬ 
ers  and  structures  of  our  time  responsible  for  massive  violations  of 
human  rights;  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  churches  from  work  on 
human  rights  as  a  priority  of  Christian  witness.  We  ask  for  God  to 
empower  us  to  face  the  new  challenges. 

3.  Facing  the  new  challenges 

3.1.  We  thank  God  for  the  substantial  improvements  in  international 
standards  achieved  since  the  WCC  fifth  assembly  (1975)  in  such  areas 
as  the  rights  of  the  child,  of  women,  of  Indigenous  Peoples,  of  minori¬ 
ties,  of  the  uprooted;  against  discrimination,  racial  violence,  persecution, 
torture,  violence  against  women,  including  rape  as  a  weapon  of  war, 
forced  disappearance,  extra-judicial  executions  and  the  death  penalty;  in 
developing  new,  “third-generation”  rights  to  peace,  development  and 
sustainable  communities;  and  the  new  recognition  of  human  rights  as  a 
component  of  peace  and  conflict  resolution.  In  spite  of  these  provisions, 
major  obstacles  still  exist,  hampering  the  implementation  of  human- 
rights  standards. 
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3.2.  We  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the  international  norms,  but  we 
reiterate  the  conviction  of  the  WCC  sixth  assembly  (1983)  that  the  most 
pressing  need  is  for  the  implementation  of  these  standards.  Therefore, 
once  again,  we  urge  governments  to  ratify  international  covenants  and 
conventions  on  human  rights,  to  include  their  provisions  in  national  and 
regional  legal  standards,  and  to  develop  effective  mechanisms  to  imple¬ 
ment  them  at  all  levels.  At  the  same  time  we  call  upon  the  churches  to 
overcome  exclusion  and  marginalization  in  their  own  midst  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  full  participation  in  their  lives  and  governance. 

3.3.  Globalization  and  human  rights.  This  assembly  has  addressed  the 
pressing  new  challenges  to  human  rights  of  peoples,  communities  and 
individuals  resulting  from  globalization  of  the  economy,  culture  and 
means  of  communication,  including  the  erosion  of  the  power  of  the  state 
to  defend  the  rights  of  persons  and  groups  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the 
weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  guarantor  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  collective  approaches  to  human  rights.  Globalization  threatens 
the  destruction  of  human  community  through  economic,  racial  and  other 
forms  of  exploitation  and  repression;  and  to  weaken  national  sovereignty 
and  peoples’  right  to  self-determination.  It  preys  especially  on  the  most 
vulnerable  members  of  society.  Children’s  rights  are  often  the  first  to 
suffer,  as  seen  in  the  proliferation  today  of  child  labourers  and  the  sex¬ 
ual  exploitation  of  minors. 

3.4.  Globalization  also  has  within  it  elements  which,  if  effectively  used, 
can  counteract  its  worst  effects  and  provide  new  opportunities  in  many 
spheres  of  human  experience.  We  urge  churches  to  encourage  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  strengthened  global  alliances  of  people  joined  in  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  as  a  way  to  resist  and  counter  the  negative  trends  of 
globalization.  The  right  of  workers  to  form  trade  unions,  to  collective 
bargaining  and  to  withhold  their  labour  in  defence  of  their  interests  must 
be  fully  guaranteed.  Through  such  means  people  can  forge  a  future  based 
on  respect  for  human  rights,  international  law  and  democratic  participa¬ 
tion. 

3.5.  The  indivisibility  of  human  rights.  The  process  of  globalization  has 
once  again  re-emphasized  civil  and  political  rights,  dividing  them  from 
economic,  social  and  cultural  rights.  We  reaffirm  the  position  taken  by 
the  WCC  fifth  assembly  that  human  rights  are  indivisible.  No  rights  are 
possible  without  the  basic  guarantees  for  life,  including  the  right  to 
work,  to  participate  in  decision-making,  to  adequate  food,  to  health  care, 
to  decent  housing,  to  education  for  the  full  development  of  the  human 
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potential,  and  to  a  safe  environment  and  the  conservation  of  the  earth’s 
resources.  At  the  same  time,  we  reiterate  our  conviction  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  work  for  collective  human  rights  is  to  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  relief  it  gives  both  to  communities  and  to  individual  victims  of 
violations,  and  of  the  measure  of  freedom  and  improvement  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  it  offers  every  person. 

3.6.  The  politicization  of  human  rights.  We  deplore  the  re-politicization 
of  the  international  human-rights  discourse,  especially  by  the  dominant 
major  powers.  This  practice,  common  in  the  East- West  confrontation 
during  the  cold  war,  has  now  extended  to  engage  nations  in  a  global 
“clash  of  cultures”  between  North  and  South  and  between  East  and  West. 
It  is  marked  by  selective  indignation,  and  the  application  of  double  stan¬ 
dards  which  denigrate  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  rights  and 
threaten  the  competence,  neutrality  and  credibility  of  international  bod¬ 
ies  created  under  the  UN  Charter  to  enforce  agreed  standards. 

3.7.  The  universality  of  human  rights.  We  reaffirm  the  universality  of 
human  rights  as  enunciated  in  the  International  Bill  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  duty  of  all  states,  irrespective  of  national  culture  or  economic 
and  political  system,  to  promote  and  defend  them.  These  rights  are 
rooted  in  the  histories  of  many  cultures,  religions  and  traditions,  not  just 
those  whose  role  in  the  UN  was  dominant  when  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  was  adopted.  We  recognize  that  this  declaration  was  accepted  as  a 
“standard  of  achievement”,  and  the  application  of  its  principles  needs  to 
take  into  account  different  historical,  cultural  and  economic  contexts.  At 
the  same  time  we  reject  any  attempt  by  states,  national  or  ethnic  groups, 
to  justify  the  abrogation  of,  or  derogation  from,  the  full  range  of  human 
rights  on  the  basis  of  culture,  religion,  tradition,  special  socio-economic 
or  security  interests. 

3.8.  Global  ethics  and  values  related  to  human  rights.  Reaffirming  our 
stance  that  the  church  cannot  surrender  the  values  of  the  gospel  to  the 
ambiguities  of  progress  and  technology,  we  welcome  the  renewed  calls 
from  humanistic  and  religious  circles  for  the  elaboration  of  shared  global 
principles  of  social  ethics  and  values.  Shared  principles  must  be  based 
on  a  diversity  of  experiences  and  convictions  that  transcend  religious 
beliefs  and  work  towards  a  greater  solidarity  for  justice  and  peace. 

3.9.  Human  rights  and  human  accountability.  We  reaffirm  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  international  community  to  hold  all  state  and  non-state  actors 
accountable  for  violations  of  human  rights  which  occur  within  their 
jurisdiction  or  control,  or  for  which  they  are  directly  responsible.  Cor- 
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rupt  practices  are  a  major  evil  in  our  societies.  We  uphold  the  right  of 
every  person  to  be  protected  under  the  law  against  corrupt  practices.  We 
reiterate  our  appeal  for  governments  and  non-governmental  bodies  to 
exercise  objectivity  in  addressing  human-rights  concerns,  to  promote 
and  utilize  improved  international  procedures  and  multilateral  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  promotion  and  protection  of  human  rights,  and  where  possible, 
to  pursue  a  non-confrontational,  dialogical  approach  to  the  universal 
realization  of  human  rights. 

3.10.  Impunity  for  violations  of  human  rights.  An  essential  part  of  post¬ 
conflict  healing  is  the  pursuit  of  truth,  justice  for  victims,  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation  in  societies  which  have  suffered  systematic  violations 
of  human  rights.  We  support  the  efforts  of  churches  and  human-rights 
groups  in  such  societies  in  their  struggle  to  overcome  impunity  for  past 
crimes  whose  authors  have  been  given  official  protection  from  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Impunity  perpetuates  injustice,  which  in  turn  generates  acts  of 
revenge  and  endless  violence,  to  the  extent  of  genocide,  as  we  have 
experienced  on  different  occasions  throughout  this  century. 

3.11.  We  support  and  encourage  the  churches  to  engage  in  further  theo¬ 
logical  reflection  and  action  on  the  relationship  between  truth,  justice, 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness  from  the  perspective  of  the  victims,  and 
to  endeavour  to  replace  cultures  of  impunity  with  cultures  of  account¬ 
ability  and  justice.  Justice  for  victims  must  include  provisions  for  repa¬ 
ration,  restitution,  and  for  compensation  for  their  losses.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  welcome  the  agreement  to  establish  the  International  Criminal 
Court,  which  should  help  the  international  community  in  its  enforcement 
of  human  rights.  We  urge  the  churches  to  promote  their  governments’ 
prompt  ratification  of  the  Rome  agreement,  and  to  incorporate  accep¬ 
tance  of  its  jurisdiction  in  national  legislation. 

3.12.  Elimination  of  the  death  penalty.  The  WCC  has  long  stood  against 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty,  but  recourse  to  this  ultimate  form  of  pun¬ 
ishment  is  often  sought  by  victims  in  societies  ridden  by  crime  and  vio¬ 
lence.  The  application  of  the  death  penalty  against  young  people  is  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  condemned.  The  churches  have  a  responsibility  to  promote 
strict  adherence  to  the  international  rule  of  law  and  international  human- 
rights  standards  related  to  the  treatment  of  offenders. 

3.13.  Human  rights  and  peace-making.  Human  rights  are  the  essential 
basis  for  a  just  and  durable  peace.  Failure  to  respect  them  often  leads  to 
conflict  and  warfare,  and  several  times  during  this  century  it  has  led  to 
genocide  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  hatred.  The 
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international  community  has  time  and  again  shown  itself  incapable  of 
stopping  genocide  once  it  has  begun.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  to  set  up  mechanisms  of  early  intervention  when 
the  danger  signs  appear.  The  churches  are  often  most  well  placed  to  see 
the  impending  danger,  but  they  can  only  help  when  they  themselves  are 
inclusive  communities  responding  to  the  gospel  message  of  love  for 
one’s  neighbour,  even  when  the  neighbour  is  one’s  enemy. 

3.14.  The  inclusion  of  human  rights  in  efforts  to  prevent  or  resolve  con¬ 
flict  through  peace  missions,  under  UN  and  other  multilateral  auspices, 
is  a  welcome  development.  Once  conflict  has  been  brought  to  an  end, 
social  and  legal  structures  should  be  reformed  to  promote  pluralism  and 
peace-building  measures  among  the  people.  Peace  agreements  them¬ 
selves  should  incorporate  standards  of  international  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  law  and  their  application  to  such  special  groups  as  military 
forces,  law  enforcement  personnel  and  security  forces  should  be 
ensured. 

3.15.  Human  rights  and  human  responsibility.  Human  rights  and  human 
responsibility  go  together.  The  second  WCC  assembly,  Evanston,  1954, 
stated  that  God’s  love  for  humans  “lays  upon  the  Christian  conscience  a 
special  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  those  who  are  victims  of 
world  disorder”. 

3.16.  The  first  obligation  of  churches  and  others  concerned  about  human 
rights,  including  states,  is  to  address  violations  and  to  improve  protec¬ 
tions  in  their  own  societies.  This  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  ecumenical 
solidarity  which  moves  beyond  one’s  own  situation  to  offer  active  sup¬ 
port  for  churches  and  others  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
their  own  countries  and  regions.  An  essential  form  of  support  is  to 
address  the  root  causes  of  violations  which  reside  in  unjust  national  and 
international  structures  or  result  from  external  support  for  repressive 
regimes. 

3.17.  Religious  intolerance.  Religion,  in  our  contemporary  world, 
increasingly  influences  socio-political  processes.  Many  churches 
actively  participate  in  peace-making  activities  and  calls  for  justice, 
bringing  a  moral  dimension  to  politics.  Yet,  religion  has  also  become  a 
major  contributor  to  repression  and  human-rights  violations,  both  within 
and  between  nations.  Religious  symbols  and  idioms  have  been  manipu¬ 
lated  to  promote  narrow  nationalist  and  sectarian  interests  and  objec¬ 
tives,  creating  divisions  and  polarized  societies.  Powers  increasingly 
tend  to  appeal  to  churches  and  other  religious  groups  to  support  narrow 
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national,  racial  or  ethnic  aims,  and  to  support  discriminatory  legislation 
which  formalizes  religious  intolerance.  We  urge  the  churches,  once 
again,  to  give  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  gospel,  and  to  provide 
a  model  of  tolerance  to  their  own  societies  and  to  the  world.  Religion  can 
and  must  be  a  positive  force  for  justice,  harmony,  peace  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  human  society. 

3.18.  Religious  freedom  as  a  human  right.  We  reaffirm  the  centrality  of 
religious  freedom  as  a  fundamental  human  right.  By  religious  freedom 
we  mean  the  freedom  to  have  or  to  adopt  a  religion  or  belief  of  one’s 
choice  and  freedom,  either  individually  or  in  community  with  others, 
and  in  public  or  private  to  manifest  one’s  religion  or  belief  in  worship, 
observance,  practice  and  teaching. 

3.19.  This  right  should  never  be  seen  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
church.  The  right  to  religious  liberty  is  inseparable  from  other  funda¬ 
mental  human  rights.  No  religious  community  should  plead  for  its  own 
religious  liberty  without  active  respect  for  the  faith  and  basic  human 
rights  of  others.  Religious  liberty  should  never  be  used  to  claim  privi¬ 
leges.  For  the  church  this  right  is  essential  so  that  it  can  fulfill  its  respon¬ 
sibility  which  arises  out  of  the  Christian  faith.  Central  to  these  responsi¬ 
bilities  is  the  obligation  to  serve  the  whole  community.  Religious  free¬ 
dom  should  also  include  the  right  and  duty  of  religious  bodies  to  criti¬ 
cize  and  confront  the  ruling  powers  when  necessary  on  the  basis  of  their 
religious  convictions. 

3.20.  Religious  intolerance  and  persecution  is  widespread  today,  causing 
serious  violations  of  human  rights,  and  often  leading  to  conflict  and  mas¬ 
sive  human  suffering.  Churches  must  offer  prayers  and  solidarity  in  all 
practical  ways  to  Christians  and  all  other  victims  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion. 

3.21.  Religious  freedom  and  proselytism.  There  can  be  no  derogation 
from  the  fundamental  human  right  to  religious  freedom,  but  neither  is 
religion  a  “commodity”  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  an  unre¬ 
stricted  free  market.  We  affirm  the  necessity  of  ecumenical  discipline, 
particularly  with  reference  to  countries  in  difficult  transition  to  democ¬ 
racy.  We  reiterate  the  opposition  of  the  WCC  to  the  practice  of  prose¬ 
lytism,  and  urge  member  churches  to  respect  the  faith  and  the  integrity 
of  sister  churches,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  ecumenical  fellowship. 

3.22.  The  rights  of  women.  Despite  the  persistent  work  by  national, 
regional  and  international  women’s  groups  and  churches,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women, 
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progress  towards  effective  protection  of  women’s  human  rights  is  slow 
and  often  inadequate,  both  within  and  outside  the  churches.  The  defence 
and  promotion  of  women’s  rights  is  not  a  matter  for  women  alone,  but 
continually  requires  the  active  participation  of  the  whole  church. 

3.23.  We  affirm  that  women’s  rights  are  human  rights,  based  on  our  firm 
conviction  that  all  human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  of  God  and 
deserve  equal  rights,  protection  and  care.  Aware  that  violence  against 
women  is  on  the  increase  all  over  the  world  and  ranges  from  racial,  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural,  social  and  political  discrimination  and  sexual  harass¬ 
ment,  to  genital  mutilation,  rape,  trafficking  and  other  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment,  we  call  on  governments,  judicial  systems,  religious  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  to  respond  with  concrete  actions  to  ensure  the  basic  rights  of 
women.  The  proposed  Optional  Protocol  to  the  UN  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  against  Women  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  mechanism,  at  the  international  level,  where  individual  com¬ 
plaints  of  women’s  human-rights  violations  could  be  received.  We  urge 
churches  to  press  their  governments  for  ratification  of  the  protocol. 

3.24.  The  rights  of  uprooted  people.  Among  the  chief  victims  of  eco¬ 
nomic  globalization  and  of  the  proliferation  of  conflicts  around  the  world 
today  are  the  uprooted:  refugees,  migrants  and  the  internally  displaced. 
The  WCC  and  its  member  churches  have  long  been  at  the  forefront  of 
advocacy  for  improved  international  standards  for  the  protection  of  the 
human  rights  of  refugees,  asylum-seekers  and  migrants,  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  share  resources  and  to  provide  global,  regional  and  local  net¬ 
working  to  show  vital  solidarity.  We  urge  the  churches  to  continue  their 
cooperation  with  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  to  seek 
further  improvements  in  international  standards  and  their  implementa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  internally  dis¬ 
placed  persons,  where  few  enforceable  norms  currently  exist. 

3.25.  We  welcome  the  launching  of  the  global  campaign  for  entry  into 
force  of  the  International  Convention  on  the  Protection  of  Rights  for  All 
Migrant  Workers  and  Members  of  their  Families,  and  urge  the  churches 
to  participate  in  advocacy  with  their  governments  for  ratification  of  the 
Convention. 

3.26.  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  We  urge  the  churches  to  support 
Indigenous  Peoples’  right  to  self-determination  with  regard  to  their  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  future,  culture,  land  rights,  spirituality,  language,  tra¬ 
dition  and  forms  of  organization,  and  to  the  protection  of  Indigenous 
Peoples’  knowledge  including  intellectual  property  rights. 
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3.27.  Racism  as  a  violation  of  human  rights.  We  acknowledge  that 
racism  is  a  violation  of  human  rights,  and  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
struggle  to  combat  racism  both  individually  and  institutionally.  We  urge 
member  churches  to  strengthen  their  efforts  to  remove  the  scourge  of 
racism  from  church  and  society. 

3.28.  Rights  of  people  with  disabilities.  We  reaffirm  the  right  of  persons 
who  have  special  needs  because  of  physical  or  mental  disabilities  to 
equal  opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  the  life  and  service  of  the  church.  The 
cause  of  such  persons  is  a  human-rights  issue  and  should  not  be  under¬ 
stated  as  charity  or  a  social  or  health  problem,  as  has  often  been  done. 
All  members  and  leaders  of  the  churches  should  respect  fully  the  human 
rights  of  persons  living  with  disabilities.  This  includes  full  integration 
into  religious  activities  at  all  levels  and  the  eradication  of  physical  and 
psychological  barriers  which  block  the  way  to  a  full  life.  Governments 
at  all  levels  must  also  eliminate  all  barriers  to  free  access  and  full  par¬ 
ticipation  of  people  with  disabilities  to  public  facilities  and  public  life. 
We  welcome  the  creation  of  the  new  network  of  ecumenical  disability 
advocates,  and  encourage  churches  to  support  it. 

3.29.  Interfaith  cooperation  for  human  rights.  Violations  of  human 
rights  and  injustice  cannot  be  resolved  by  Christians  alone.  Collective 
interfaith  efforts  are  needed  to  explore  shared  or  complementary  spiri¬ 
tual  values  and  traditions  that  transcend  religious  and  cultural  boundaries 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  peace  in  society.  We  welcome  the  progress 
made  by  the  WCC  to  pursue  such  a  path  through  interfaith  dialogue  in  a 
way  which  respects  the  specificity  of  the  Christian  witness  for  human 
rights  and  encourages  the  churches,  each  in  their  own  place,  to  continue 
and  deepen  interfaith  dialogue  and  cooperation  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  human  rights. 

4.  Safeguarding  the  rights  of  future  generations. 

Out  of  concern  for  the  future  of  all  creation,  we  call  for  the  improvement 
of  international  norms  and  standards  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  future 
generations. 

4. 1 .  Human-rights  education.  Churches  have  more  often  reacted  to  the 
situations  of  human-rights  violations  than  they  have  been  pro-active 
agents  of  prevention.  We  urge  the  churches  to  engage  more  emphatically 
in  preventive  measures  by  initiating  and  implementing  formal  and  sys¬ 
tematic  programmes  of  awareness-building  and  human-rights  education. 
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4.2.  Peace-building  and  human  rights.  Similarly,  we  urge  churches  to 
participate  in  processes  of  peace-building  through  public  monitoring, 
discernment  of  early  signs  of  violations  of  human  rights  and  by  address¬ 
ing  the  root  causes. 

4.3.  The  future.  Central  to  the  WCC’s  recommitment  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  a  vision  of  sustainable  communities,  of 
a  just,  moral  and  ecologically  responsible  economy.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  we  recognize  that  the  accomplishment  of  human  rights  is  only 
possible  through  accepting  our  God-given  responsibility  to  care  for  one 
another  and  the  totality  of  God’s  creation  (Ps.  24). 

4.4.  We  affirm  the  emphasis  of  the  gospel  on  the  value  of  all  human 
beings  in  the  sight  of  God,  on  the  atoning  and  redeeming  work  of  Christ 
that  has  given  every  person  true  dignity,  on  love  as  the  motive  for  action, 
and  on  love  for  one’s  neighbour  as  the  practical  expression  of  active  faith 
in  Christ.  We  are  members  one  of  another,  and  when  one  suffers  all  are 
hurt.  This  is  the  responsibility  Christians  bear  to  ensure  the  human  rights 
of  every  person. 

Discussion 

The  statement  was  adopted  (two  against,  three  abstentions). 

The  text  evoked  many  responses  and  proposals  for  amendments, 
some  expressing  concerns  about  particular  situations.  The  following 
issues  were  raised:  the  need  to  mention  the  dangers  experienced  by 
Christians  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  Christians  are  persecuted  for  their  faith;  regret  that  the  state¬ 
ment  did  not  more  specifically  include  the  basic  human  rights  of  gay 
and  lesbian  people;  the  need  to  respect  the  mandate  for  evangelism 
in  newly  freed  territories,  and  the  importance  of  developing  good 
practice;  the  importance  of  supporting  fair  and  accurate  voting  pro¬ 
cedures.  An  affirmative  vote  was  taken  to  eliminate  the  phrase  “as 
they  experience  the  invasion  of  exogenous  religious  movements  and 
proselytism”  from  the  section  (3.21)  on  religious  freedom  and  pros- 
elytism.  “A  full  life”  was  substituted  as  the  goal  for  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities.  Some  thought  the  section  concerning  elimination  of  the 
death  penalty  should  be  strengthened.  Appreciation  was  voiced  for 
the  emphasis  on  the  whole  creation. 

Some  frustration  was  voiced  because  the  grave  situations  experi¬ 
enced  by  delegates  in  particular  countries  -  for  example  the  Congo 
and  the  Sudan  -  were  not  mentioned.  The  general  secretary  drew 
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attention  to  WCC  policy  to  limit  assembly  statements  to  matters  of 
general  policy  rather  than  specific  situations  of  crisis.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  variety  of  ways  the  WCC  can  respond  to  situations:  pas¬ 
toral  visits  to  churches,  discussions  with  governments,  interventions 
through  intergovernmental  agencies,  confidential  expressions  of  con¬ 
cern,  and  support  of  churches  in  affected  areas. 


6.  The  African  Context 


6. 1 .  INTRODUCTION 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  8  December  delegates  experienced  a  delib¬ 
erative  plenary  on  “Ubuntu  and  the  African  Kairos”.  The  session  began 
with  powerful  political  theatre,  “A  Journey  of  Hope”,  written  by 
Wahome  Mutahi  and  performed  by  a  Zimbabwean  theatre  group 
(ZACT).  Two  analytical  interpretations  followed  by  Barney  Pityana 
and  Mercy  Oduyoye.  The  session  concluded  with  an  act  of  commit¬ 
ment,  during  which  all  Africans  from  the  continent  and  the  diaspora 
were  invited  to  stand  and  commit  themselves  to  work  for  a  better 
Africa. 

6.2.  AFRICA:  THE  FOOTPRINT  OF  GOD 

N.  Barney  Pityana 

Fossil  footprints  were  recently  discovered  at  Langebaan  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  Africa.  Paleontologists  estimate  them  to  be  about 
117,000  years  old;  they  are  considered  to  belong  to  an  ancestor  of  mod¬ 
em  humanity.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  discoveries  of  anatomically  mod¬ 
em  humans,  and  part  of  evidence  found  by  archeologists  and  historians 
that  Africa  is  the  cradle  of  humanity  and  the  birthplace  of  modern  peo¬ 
ple. 

Set  against  that  recent  dramatic  discovery  is  the  encounter  of  the 
modern  European  visitors,  later  settlers,  with  Africa.  In  the  15th  century 
European  seamen  set  foot  on  African  soil  and  met  the  people  of  Africa. 
Their  most  dramatic  discovery  was  that  these  people  had  no  religion. 
They  had  no  religion  because  there  were  no  signs  of  religiosity:  no  tem¬ 
ples  or  sacred  places,  no  visible  places  set  aside  as  holy,  no  moments 
devoted  to  worship,  no  postures  that  showed  recognition  of  the  divine. 
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These  people  sang  and  danced  and  beat  their  drums  with  sensuous  exhi¬ 
bitionism. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  what  was  discovered  in  Africa  is 
not  evidence  of  worshipping  ancient  humanity  but  the  very  quintessence 
of  being  human  -  footprints.  They  left  their  imprint  on  their  environ¬ 
ment.  They  walked  to  gather  food,  to  dominate  their  environment  and  to 
build  relationships.  Humanity  walks.  The  culture  and  way  of  life  of  the 
ancient  people  is  not  discovered  through  religious  artifacts  but  through 
the  activity  of  being  human.  Fossils  of  ancient  animals,  plants  and  sea 
life,  stone  tools  at  least  a  million  years  old  with  which  humanity  fash¬ 
ioned  life,  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  western  Cape  in  South 
Africa.  Peer’s  Cave  at  Fish  Hoek  testifies  to  human  life  that  goes  back 
to  about  500,000  years.  The  Fish  Hoek  Man  discovered  in  1927,  among 
nine  human  skeletons,  was  about  12,000  years  old.  What  all  this  says  to 
me  is  that  the  people  of  Africa  walked  with  God  and  God  with  them.  The 
shape  of  the  footprint  resembles  the  geographical  features  of  Africa. 
There  can  be  no  other  footprints,  no  other  evidence  of  God  except  by 
being  at  one  with  the  activity  of  the  people.  The  God  of  Africa  is  coter¬ 
minous  and  coexistent  with  the  people  of  Africa.  God  has  no  existence 
other  than  with  the  people.  This  God  is  weak  and  vulnerable  because  we 
have  known  no  other  God.  This  is  the  God  who  shares  our  human  con¬ 
dition  because  God  has  no  other  existence  but  ours.  We  have  only  known 
God  in  the  people  of  our  everyday  experience.  There  are  no  temples,  no 
stone  architecture,  no  holy  places,  no  holy  dress  or  holy  moments.  The 
entire  activity  of  the  people,  their  very  being,  has  been  devotion  to  the 
deity  who  is  the  creator.  To  understand  the  people  of  Africa,  therefore, 
requires  a  paradigm  shift  about  God  and  religious  life.  Africa  is  the  foot¬ 
print  of  God. 

Discourse  about  Africa  has  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  two  extremes. 
First,  the  gloom  and  doom  about  a  continent  in  perpetual  crisis,  a  people 
who  have  been  throughout  modern  history  the  targets  of  exploitation, 
where  corruption  and  wars  are  rife  and  where  the  people  suffer  from 
every  imaginable  malady.  A  world  without  science  or  knowledge. 
Zephania  Kameeta  gives  us  the  most  dramatic  example  of  this  view  of 
Africa  from  Keith  Richburg,  an  African-American  journalist  who  has 
done  service  in  the  troubled  spots  of  Africa: 

Talk  to  me  about  Africa  and  my  black  roots  and  my  kinship  with  my  African 
brothers  and  I’ll  throw  it  back  in  your  face,  and  then  I’ll  rub  your  nose  in  the 
images  of  the  rotting  flesh...  But  most  of  all  I  think:  Thank  God  my  ancestor 
got  out,  because  now  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
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The  other  extreme  is  one  associated  with  the  famous  African-Amer¬ 
ican  scholar,  Manning  Marable.  Marable  has  studied  ancient  civilization 
of  Africa,  and  focused  on  what  Africa  has  given  to  modern  civilization: 
Africa  as  the  cradle  of  humanity,  the  fountain  of  ancient  scholarship  and 
science  and  culture,  the  great  Africans  who  have  shaped  the  history  of 
knowledge  and  civilization.  It  is  an  amazing  uncovering  of  history  from 
an  African  perspective  where  Africa  is  the  subject  and  not  the  object  of 
history  and  where  the  tools  of  interpretation  are  in  the  hands  of  Africans 
as  interpreters  of  their  own  history,  the  tellers  of  their  own  story. 

The  problem  with  this  is  that  it  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
Africa  is  no  longer  visible,  it  has  been  drowned  in  the  misery  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  exploitation  that  has  become  the  lot  of  many  in  Africa  today. 
Colonization  has  robbed  of  Africa  of  its  soul.  The  other  problem  is  that 
one  is  inclined  to  blame  everyone  else  for  the  fate  of  Africa  except 
Africans  themselves.  Africa  need  not  take  responsibility  for  its  condi¬ 
tion,  its  politics,  its  economy  and  its  culture.  There  are  forces  at  work, 
the  deus  ex  machina  wreaking  its  devilish  power  on  a  hapless  continent 
and  its  people.  This  is  the  theory  of  victimology  and  we  must  avoid  it. 

What  I  am  offering  is  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes:  not  falling 
for  the  gloom  and  cynicism  of  Africa’s  detractors  or  the  glorification  of 
her  past  by  her  admirers.  I  use  faith  as  an  interpretative  tool  of  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Africa.  The  image  of  the  footprints  is  the  one  that  tells  me 
that  the  people  of  Africa  have  journeyed  and  laboured  with  God  over 
centuries.  They  are  the  people  of  faith.  It  is  their  faith  that  has  sustained 
them,  the  faith  that  is  part  of  their  daily  and  ordinary  lives.  It  is  their 
faith  that  says  that  God  dwells  in  the  midst  of  them.  God  walks  with 
them  and  suffers  with  them.  God  is  not  the  ultimate  explanation,  for  the 
people  are  the  explanation  of  their  environment  and  their  circumstances. 
It  is  interesting  that  African  people  never  blame  God  for  their  suffering. 
Theodicy  is  not  the  philosophy  of  our  religion.  Every  effect  has  a  cause 
and  the  search  for  meaning  and  explanation  means  that  diviners  are  kept 
in  business  because  they  can  see  beyond  the  elemental  world.  Evil  does 
not  just  happen,  it  is  caused,  often  by  human  evil  and  ultimately  by  evil 
forces  beyond  human  understanding.  Humanity  has  the  power  of  good 
and  evil. 

Africans  journeyed  with  God  and  God  tabernacled  in  their  midst. 
God  was  incarnate.  They  were  sustained  by  faith  and  they  lived  in  faith. 
Their  cosmology  linked  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  future  through 
the  ancestors.  The  spirits  of  the  ancestors  were  forever  present,  mediat¬ 
ing  and  intervening  in  life’s  fortunes.  This  view  of  life  meant  that 
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African  people  were  a  tolerant  people.  Yes,  they  fought  wars,  had  heroes 
and  heroines.  Yes,  the  dominant  groups  oppressed  the  less  powerful. 
That  was  the  law  of  nature.  But  those  who  lived  under  their  protection 
were  accepted  and  the  stranger  was  assured  hospitality.  That  explains 
why  the  people  of  Africa  were  colonized.  They  were  accepting  and  wel¬ 
coming  of  strangers.  They  were  vulnerable  to  forces  that  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  their  ways  of  life.  The  religions  of  the  world  found  a  home  in 
Africa.  No  culture  was  totally  alien.  It  became  part  of  the  whole  and 
found  expression  in  the  culture  of  the  continent.  That  is  why  we  have  a 
mix  of  cultures  and  religions  in  Africa  today.  The  people  of  Africa  jour¬ 
ney  with  God  in  faith. 

But  this  faith  is  in  crisis  and  may  even  be  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of 
the  continent.  African  people  are  no  better  or  worse  than  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  the  world  over.  They  seek  better  ways  of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  They  dream  of  freedom,  of  better  opportunities  and  the  means 
to  extend  their  life  choices.  They  have  witnessed  governments  and  sys¬ 
tems  come  and  go.  Powerful  men  have  lorded  it  over  them  and  when 
their  time  came  they  bit  the  dust.  There  is  a  cycle  of  life  that  is  as  pre¬ 
dictable  as  it  is  inevitable.  And  so  the  faith  of  Africa  has  always  been  tied 
up  with  humanity.  People  have  always  shaped  her  fortunes.  Faith  is  in 
crisis  because  confidence  in  people  has  been  shaken,  betrayed.  God 
seems  to  have  deserted  the  people  of  Africa.  The  God  who  instilled  hope 
in  tragedy  and  sustained  the  future  is  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
people  have  been  left  to  merciless,  ravenous  forces.  We  have  sought  like 
the  Israelites  to  be  like  the  other  nations,  forgetting  that  in  our  midst 
dwells  the  God  who  journeys  with  us.  We  have  built  walls  of  division 
and  hostility  one  from  the  other;  we  have  built  armies  and  frittered  away 
resources  on  instruments  of  destruction.  We  have  turned  our  weapons  on 
our  own  people  and  destroyed  one  another  in  fratricidal  wars.  The  wealth 
of  our  nations  has  been  bargained  in  the  global  markets,  with  scant 
regard  for  the  needs  of  our  own  people.  Our  leaders  have  stolen  from  us 
only  to  bank  our  money  in  Europe.  We  are  burdened  with  debt.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  faith  of  the  ancestors  needs  a  reincarnation.  But  we 
have  been  there  before. 

I  said  that  I  was  merely  devising  an  interpretative  tool  and  not 
indulging  in  apologetics.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  tool  will  take  us  back 
to  the  people  of  Africa  and  their  faith  in  God.  The  challenges  we  face  are 
threefold:  eradicating  poverty;  establishing  democracy,  human  rights 
and  good  systems  of  governance;  and  finally  setting  standards  for  a 
moral  universe. 


Two  original  Zimbabwean  art 
works  helped  to  create  an 
African  atmosphere :  Wilbert 
Samapundo ’s  Shona  stone 
sculpture  of  the  assembly  logo 
designed  by  Chaz  Maviyane- 
Davies,  and  David  Mutasa ’s 
4.5 -metre  teak  cross,  which  was 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
worship  tent. 
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Tents  and  trenches :  (above) 
closed  circuit  television 
brought  live  assembly 
proceedings  to  some  1200 
people  in  the  visitors 
tent;  checking  a  schedule 
change  in  the  message  tent; 
(right)  trenches  being  dug  all 
over  the  university  campus 
for  a  new  computer  network 
required  participants  always 
to  watch  their  steps. 


Outside  the  plenary  hall:  (top) 
colourful  flame  trees,  in  full 
bloom,  provided  welcome 
shade  during  intermittent 
periods  of  sunshine;  ( middle ) 
an  open-air  market  flourished 
on  campus,  drawing  many 
customers;  (bottom)  the 
assembly  daily  paper  Jubilee, 
distributed  to  participants 
along  with  breakfast,  helped 
them  to  follow  the  multitude  of 
diverse  events  taking  place. 


(Above)  the  opening 
plenary  session, 
showing  one  of  the 
many  assembly 
backdrops  by  Chaz 
Maviyane-Davies; 

( middle )  some  of 
the  technicians  and 
equipment  who  helped 
to  turn  a  tent  into 
a  worship  space; 

( bottom )  voting  for 
a  new  Central 
committee. 
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I  start  with  poverty  not  because  I  wish  to  indulge  in  the  politics  of 
gloom  about  Africa.  Although  I  accept  that  Africa  must  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  management  of  her  affairs,  one  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  poverty  is  not  a  natural  condition  of  humanity.  It  is  man-made.  It  is 
man-made  because  poverty  is  the  result  of  policy  options  which  impov¬ 
erish  some  and  enrich  others.  Inasmuch  as  poverty  is  man-made,  so  also 
poverty  can  be  eradicated.  The  Human  Development  Report  for  1997 
puts  it  succinctly: 

Eradicating  poverty  everywhere  is  more  than  a  moral  imperative  and  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  human  solidarity.  It  is  a  practical  possibility  -  and,  in  the  long  run, 
an  economic  imperative  for  global  prosperity.  And  because  poverty  is  no 
longer  inevitable,  it  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  time  has  come  to  erad¬ 
icate  the  worst  aspects  of  human  poverty  in  a  decade  or  two  -  to  create  a  world 
that  is  more  humane,  more  stable,  more  just.1 

This  confident  assertion  is  a  very  hopeful  sign.  With  goodwill  and  the 
political  will  poverty  can  be  eradicated.  Some  220  million  people  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  earn  less  than  $1  per  day,  122  million  are  functionally 
illiterate,  205  million  have  no  access  to  safe  drinking  water  and  205  mil¬ 
lion  have  no  access  to  health  facilities.  This  trend  should  and  can  be 
reversed  within  our  lifetime.  It  can  be  done  if  corruption  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  resources  is  eliminated.  Corruption  is  theft  from  the  poor. 
It  can  be  done  if  national  priorities  in  the  distribution  of  available 
resources  are  restructured  so  that  there  is  evident  bias  for  the  poor  in 
public  policy.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  done  if  there  is  the  political  will. 
It  can  be  done  if  globalization  and  the  curse  of  the  markets  are  controlled 
and  managed  to  benefit  the  most  needy,  and  genuine  interdependence 
and  burden-sharing  in  trade  policies  is  adopted.  It  can  be  done  in  a  less 
selfish  world.  It  can  be  done  if  the  poor  do  not  have  to  carry  a  crippling 
debt  burden.  Poverty  is  a  curse  on  humanity.  The  1998  Human  Develop¬ 
ment  Report  has  identified  trends  in  consumption  as  one  of  the  patterns 
of  modern  life  that  will  need  to  be  altered  if  humanity  is  to  address  the 
challenge  of  eradicating  poverty.2 

The  second  challenge  I  have  pointed  to  is  democracy,  human  rights 
and  good  governance.  Of  course,  poverty  cannot  be  eradicated,  corrup¬ 
tion  will  not  be  eliminated  except  on  the  basis  of  truly  democratic  poli¬ 
cies,  and  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  human  need,  in  short,  good 
governance.  These  aspirations  express  the  vision  of  African  states  who, 

1  Human  Development  Report ,  1997,  UNDP,  p.106. 

2  Human  Development  Report,  1998,  UNDP. 
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in  the  preamble  to  the  charter  of  the  OAU  founded  in  1963,  determined 
that  “freedom,  equality,  justice  and  dignity  are  essential  objectives  for 
the  achievement  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  African  peoples...”  The 
African  Charter  on  Human  and  Peoples’  Rights,  adopted  in  1981,  sets 
out  a  uniform  and  minimum  standard  of  achievement  for  African  peoples 
based  on  the  “virtues  of  their  historical  tradition  and  the  values  of 
African  civilization  which  should  inspire  and  characterize  their  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  concept  of  human  and  peoples’  rights”.  In  his  report  to  the 
UN  general  assembly,  Kofi  Annan  refers  to  the  resurgent  spirit  of  Africa 
that  seeks  to  address  meaningfully  and  honestly  the  patterns  of  the  past. 
Among  these  he  mentions  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law  as  the  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  good  governance.  An  Africa  committed  to  good  gover¬ 
nance,  free  participation  of  the  people  in  the  government  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  an  interaction  between  the  governed  and  those  who  govern  by  con¬ 
sent,  a  commitment  to  root  out  corruption  and  to  ensure  accountability 
at  all  times  will  ensure  long-term  stability,  prosperity  and  people  for  all 
its  peoples.  This  is  how  Kofi  Annan  puts  it: 

Africa  must  summon  the  will  to  take  good  governance  seriously,  ensuring 
respect  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law,  strengthening  democratization, 
promoting  transparency  and  capability  in  public  administration.  Unless  good 
governance  is  prized,  Africa  will  not  break  free  of  the  threat  and  reality  of  con¬ 
flict  that  are  so  evident  today.3 

Questions  continue  to  linger  about  the  most  appropriate  forms  of 
democracy  for  Africa  today.  Since  the  heyday  of  multiparty  elections, 
the  dismantling  of  one-party  states  and  presidents-for-life  since  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  questions  abound  not  only  about  “the  vitality,  ‘quality’ 
and  relevance  of  the  kind  of  democratic  transition  that  is  taking  place 
but  also  about  its  sustainability  and  the  prospects  for  consolida¬ 
tion/institutionalization  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  put  in  place”.4 
These  are  all  legitimate  questions,  answers  to  which  could  help  ensure 
a  more  durable  political  and  social  dispensation  and  one  which  the 
peoples  of  Africa  could  own  and  therefore  defend. 

My  third  challenge  is  a  call  to  moral  regeneration  of  the  continent 
and  its  peoples.  In  a  sense  this  is  an  over-arching  concern  because  it  is 


3  Kofi  Annan,  The  Causes  of  Conflict  and  the  Promotion  of  Durable  Peace  and  Sustainable 
Development  in  Africa,  UN  general  assembly,  doc  A/52/87 1-S/ 1998/3 18. 

4  Adebayo  O.  Olokushi,  ed.,  The  Politics  of  Opposition,  Uppsala,  Nordiska  Afrikainstitutet,  1998, 

p.10. 
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fundamental  to  all  our  concerns.  An  ethical  orientation  of  life  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  condition  for  a  society  based  on  good  governance  and  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  human  rights  of  citizens.  Such  a  society  will  respond  posi¬ 
tively  to  the  moral  imperative  to  address  the  incidence  of  poverty  and 
inequality.  A  moral  society  will  also  be  the  one  that  seeks  to  approxi¬ 
mate  as  much  as  possible  the  will  of  God  in  human  dealings  and  in  the 
organization  of  society.  The  cause  of  Africa  is  never  going  to  be  served 
by  prevailing  moral  relativism  and  selectivity.  There  must  be  some 
common,  shared  and  abiding  values  that  bind  us  together  for  all  time. 
The  mark  of  a  great  people  is  their  capacity  to  wrestle  with  the  moral 
challenges  of  their  time  and  lay  the  foundations  for  the  good  society  for 
this  and  future  generations.  We  are  at  our  most  human  when  we  display 
moral  sensitivity.  That  is  the  mark  of  ubuntu,  the  creed  that  has  held 
many  Africans  to  an  ideal  that  affirms  one’s  humanity  as  being  tied  up 
with  the  humanity  of  others.  The  greatest  gift  we  can  bequeath  to  future 
generations  is  a  world  that  is  more  human,  more  caring  and  more  lov¬ 
ing. 

That  is  what  the  parable  of  the  fossilized  footprints  tells  me.  It  says 
to  me  that  God  is  great  not  because  God  is  powerful  but  because  God  has 
chosen  to  dwell  among  us  ordinary  sinful  people.  That  is  the  hope  that 
Africa  is  ready  to  share  with  the  world.  As  the  ecumenical  movement 
returns  to  this  great  continent  nearly  25  years  after  Nairobi  1975,  it  will 
find  an  Africa  yearning  for  peace  and  more  confident  about  the  future, 
an  Africa  full  of  faith  and  hope. 


6.3.  FROM  COVER  TO  CORE: 

A  LETTER  TO  MY  ANCESTORS 

Mercy  Amb a  Oduyoye 

Dear  Ancestors, 

Once  again  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  in  Africa,  and  we  the 
children  of  this  soil  are  trying  to  show  them  round  our  home,  the  heritage 
from  God  which  you  preserved  for  us.  Last  time  this  Council  was  here 
we  dramatized  our  history  and  our  humanness  in  the  play  Muntu;  indeed, 
some  of  you  were  then  in  the  flesh.  Today,  as  I  pour  these  words  to  you 
like  a  libation,  my  heart  and  soul  are  full  of  grief  and  hope,  quite  con¬ 
flicting,  but  that  is  the  truth.  You  see,  I  have  just  heard  the  hurt  of  your 
children.  I  am  reliving  in  my  bones  and  hearing  in  my  ears  the  voices  of 
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the  pain  of  the  “family-ghosts  of  the  Middle  Passage”.1  No  wonder  Ali 
Mazrui  says  that  you  are  angry  with  us.2  True,  often  we  find  that  we  are 
angry  at  ourselves  and  continue  to  vow  “never  again”.  But  even  as  we 
say  “never  again”  and  defeat  apartheid,  we  find  ourselves  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  racism  at  every  turn.  We  yearn  to  be  authentic,  we  yearn  to 
discover  the  strength  with  which  you  resisted  total  obliteration  of  what 
you  had  received  from  your  forebears  and  indeed  the  total  annihilation 
of  our  kind  from  this  soil.  We  yearn  to  rediscover  your  wisdom,  for  who 
knows  but  that  we  may  glean  insights  and  inspiration  for  our  contempo¬ 
rary  struggles  and  dilemmas,  for  we  too  resist  total  absorption  into  an 
Euro-centred  global  culture  we  have  not  helped  to  shape.  We  know  you 
have  something  to  say  to  us. 

I  remember  you,  Anowa;  you  had  taught  us  how  to  live  in  harmony 
with  ourselves  and  with  the  rest  of  creation. 

I  remember  you,  Creator,  that  moving  away  from  the  smoke  and  fire 
created  by  man,  you  charged  woman  to  teach  her  sons  to  honour  God 
and  to  apologize  when  they  have  wronged  others. 

I  remember  you,  God  of  Many  Names;  you  taught  us  to  seek  recon¬ 
ciliation  when  we  fall  into  strife,  you  gave  us  padare  where  we  can  have 
our  palavers. 

Honourable  ancestors,  our  land  knows  a  lot  of  strife  and  I  have  just 
seen  and  heard  more.  We  grieve  for  you  as  we  grieve  for  ourselves.  But 
it  seems,  in  the  very  turmoil  and  decay  that  is  Africa,  that  the  seed  of  the 
New  Africa  is  determined  to  sprout,  so  that  Africa  might  make  her  own 
unique  contribution  to  the  global  community. 

Dear  ancestors,  you  had  a  religion,  you  were  led  by  the  Creator. 
Some  of  you,  like  Nehanda,  held  on  to  it  even  with  your  dying  breath. 
Some  of  you  enhanced  it  with  tenets  from  Islam,  others  of  you  enriched 
it  with  Christianity  and  many  of  you  struggled  to  abandon  it  totally  and 
taught  that  we  too  should  abandon  that  African  religion  outright.  But  you 
preserved  the  essentials  of  the  religion  ingrained  in  the  culture,  and  you 
passed  those  on  to  us.  I  am  not  complaining.  We  too  are  creative  beings, 
so  we  have  taken  the  challenge  to  craft  a  Christianity  that  does  not  oblit¬ 
erate  our  Africanness,  but  rather  contributes  to  its  enrichment  globally. 


1  From  Howardena  Pindell’s  autobiography  Water/Ancestors/Middle  Passage/Family  Ghosts. 
1988;  see  also  a  painting  used  for  the  month  of  October  in  The  Black  Aesthetics,  a  1998  calen¬ 
dar  of  African-American  art. 

2  I  have  had  the  probes  of  Ali  A.  Mazrui  into  African  culture  in  mind  as  I  do  this  analysis  ot  the 
meaning  of  our  contemporary  experiences  in  Africa,  believing  like  him  that  Africa  is  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  phase  in  which  culture  must  take  centre  stage.  See  his  book  and  video  The  Africans:  A  Triple 
Heritage ,  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1986. 
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We  make  bold  to  seek  the  new,  for  if  we  are  afraid  of  positive  change  we 
shall  be  overtaken  by  decay  and  simply  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  a  distinct  people. 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  one  who  is  blazing  a  trail  does  not  know  that 
the  path  behind  is  crooked?  We  too  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
choices  we  make.  Nevertheless,  I  have  an  urgent  need  to  tell  those  of  you 
who  opted  for  Christ  that  we  who  followed  your  footsteps  continue  to 
grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  remember  how  Jesus,  our  spiritual  ancestor, 
prayed  that  we  may  have  peace,  and  how  he  wished  us  fullness  of  life. 
This  was  nearly  2000  years  ago.  The  world  has  known  very  little  peace. 
For  us  in  Africa,  the  only  peace  we  have  known  in  the  past  500  years  is 
that  which  comes  from  acquiescing  in  our  own  dehumanization.  I  am  not 
unmindful  that  some  of  you  resisted  the  imposition  and  paid  with  your 
earthly  lives. 

I  can  hear  Anowa  say  “enough  is  enough”.  I  see  Jesus  weep  over  our 
inability  to  identify  and  adhere  to  that  which  makes  for  our  peace.  Our 
refusal  to  stay  under  his  motherly  wings  gives  him  grave  sorrow,  for  the 
hawkers  hovering  around  us  are  ready  to  sell  us  any  and  all  ideologies 
and  worldviews  -  as  long  as  they  line  their  pockets  and  feed  their  racism. 
It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  Western  media  were  telling  us  that  Africa 
has  been  “abandoned”.  We  did  our  own  analysis  and  steeled  ourselves, 
for  we  came  to  know  the  reality  of  the  siphoning  of  Africa’s  resources  by 
transnational  corporations  and  the  newly  named  fad,  “globalization”.  We 
know  the  economic  exploitation  which  promotes  the  misery  of  Africa,  as 
Africans  enrich  the  West  and  increasingly  the  East  too.  We  seek  a  way 
out  and  a  way  forward  and  we  count  on  you  our  ancestors  to  accompany 
us  throughout.  Today,  we  are  reminded: 

It  is  not  the  material  poverty  that  constitutes  the  biggest  problem  of  Africa  in 
the  bid  for  social  transformation.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  vital  inner  force,  a  moral 
will  and  a  capacity  for  sustained  initiatives  in  the  struggle  for  positive 
change.3 

We  have  been  through  liberation  struggles  that  you  know  so  well. 
Today  we  continue  where  you  left  off...,  retrieving  our  lost  humanity. 
Today,  it  is  our  very  humanity  that  is  being  belittled  and  overlooked  by 
the  powerful  ones,  both  internal  and  external.  Today  we  aspire  to  a  cul¬ 
tural  liberation  by  distilling  and  incorporating  the  valuable  norms  you 
tried  to  preserve. 


3  From  the  WCC  staff  paper  on  the  Africa  plenary. 
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This  is  why  I  make  bold  to  pour  out  these  words  to  you,  my  ances¬ 
tors.  I  am  convinced  that  both  our  African  and  our  Christian  heritages,  as 
well  as  the  Islamic,  have  something  to  say  to  us.  Even  the  Western  her¬ 
itage  may  be  gleaned  for  a  positive  contribution.  Was  it  not  you  who  said 
Tete  wo  bi  ka,  tete  wo  bi  kyere?  [the  past  has  something  to  say,  the  past 
has  something  to  teach].  But  the  past  has  nothing  to  impose. 

Do  hear  me  out  a  little,  my  ancestors  in  Jesus.  What  has  the  Christ¬ 
ian  past  to  teach  us  as  we  struggle  with  our  contemporary  realities?  Can 
we  find  a  healthy  and  health-giving  Christianity  in  Africa?  Well,  say 
something!  All  right!  You  too  have  questions  to  ask.  You  ask:  What  are 
we  doing  in  our  community-based  organizations?  Are  we  carefully 
examining  the  concepts  of  structural  adjustment,  of  liberalization,  of  pri 
vatization,  or  do  we  limit  our  efforts  to  “rescuing  the  perishing  and  car¬ 
ing  for  the  dying”?  I  hear  you  urging  us  on,  “Go  beyond  changing,  trans¬ 
forming,  reconstructing  so  you  might  continuously  nurture,  enhance, 
build  and  sustain  beautiful  lives  in  beautiful  environments.  That  is  the 
way  to  claim  our  descent.” 

You  call  us  to  the  need  to  face  the  impunity  with  which  we  violate 
the  humanity  of  others.  How  right  you  are!  We  are  promising  ourselves 
a  new  day.  We  have  begun  with  gender-sensitivity  and  gender-equity.  If 
only  the  churches  will  develop  awareness  of  women  s  perspectives, 
involvements  and  contribution  we  would  not  lose  so  much  potential. 
Whatever  the  context  and  agenda,  you  call  us  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  those  whom  the  world  considers  “marginal  .  New  voices  will  help 
shape  the  new  Africa.  We  have  vowed  to  help  bring  an  end  to  social 
exclusions  in  our  communities;  so  why  not  begin  in  the  church? 

Jesus,  you  specifically  prayed  that  we  be  one;  just  see  what  we  have 
made  of  unity  on  this  continent.  We  have  promised  ourselves  to  develop 
ecumenically  minded  leadership,  to  replace  our  confessional  fundamen¬ 
talism  with  the  zeal  for  joint  work  in  mission.  We  shall  not  be  partners 
only,  but  companions,  a  people  walking  the  Emmaus  road  with  you. 

My  esteemed  forebears,  in  1970  David  Barrett  made  a  statement  that 
still  today  fills  me  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  wrote  under  the  title  “AD 
2000:  350  Million  Christians  in  Africa”.4  I  can  see  you  smile,  because 
you  told  us  that  “if  might  were  right,  the  elephant  would  be  king  of  the 
forest”.  What  does  this  numerical  strength  represent?  What  sort  of  Chris¬ 
tianity?  I  thought  of  the  onion  that  once  disappointed  me  to  the  core  of 
my  being;  it  held  a  theological  message.  This  big  perfectly  shaped  glossy 


4  David  Barrett,  International  Review  of  Mission,  vol.  159,  no.  233,  1970,  pp. 39-54. 
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skinned  fruit  of  the  earth  had  a  hollow  centre.  The  life-sustaining  growth 
point  had  dried  up.  So  I  ask,  What  is  the  theology  and  spirituality  at  the 
core  of  African  Christianity,  dried,  rotten  or  alive?  Our  claim  to  rele¬ 
vance  depends  on  the  answer. 

Today  what  fills  me  with  fear  and  trembling  is  that  Africa  is  perceived 
and  treated  as  marginal  in  all  spheres  of  world  concerns  except  as  a 
source  of  wealth  for  others  and  in  matters  of  faith.  Both  Islam  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  run  high  on  the  crest  of  visibility  as  people  grope  for  shalom.  So 
the  concerned  observer  is  bound  to  ask:  What  faith?  What  practice?  What 
theology?  What  church?  Now,  ancestor  Blyden,  I  do  not  know  if  you 
remember,  but  you  once  prophesied  concerning  Africa  that  it  will  become 
the  spring  of  spirituality  for  the  whole  world.5 1  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  entering  into  the  heritage  of  this  prophesy.  What  I  do  know  is  my  own 
question  on  which  you  may  perhaps  enlighten  me:  “How  can  Christian¬ 
ity  in  spite  of  its  19th-century  legacy  of  Western  impact  become  a  frame 
of  reference  for  the  expression  of  African  ideals  of  life?” 

Living  with  our  history  we  declare  the  20th  century  as  Africa’s  Chris¬ 
tian  century.  You  will  bear  us  out  that  even  though  the  churches  of  the 
first  Christian  centuries  were  concentrated  on  the  shores  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  this  century  that  is  closing  has  seen  a  more  dramatic  presence  of 
Christianity.  The  church  has  grown,  yes,  but  it  seems  little  has  changed 
from  1951  when  it  was  said  that 

the  church  has  grown  evangelically  without  corresponding  theological,  litur¬ 
gical  and  economic  maturity.  This  “lamentable”  situation  needs  to  be 
addressed  with  all  intentionality.  There  is  an  understandable  concern  that 
under  the  stress  of  political  and  social  change,  organized  Christianity  may 
start  to  disintegrate  at  the  centre  while  it  is  still  expanding  at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.6 

Well,  honourable  forebears,  you  know  that  we  are  expanding,  there 
are  many  more  churches,  many  more  expatriate  missionaries,  many 
more  charismatic  movements  and  many  more  people  who  confess  Christ 
as  their  personal  saviour.  There  are  many  who  leave  it  to  the  Christ  to 
deal  with  their  enemy,  the  devil,  and  to  dispel  the  fear  of  some  of  you 
whom  they  had  demonized  or  are  beginning  to  do  so.  We  too  want  to 
leave  behind  a  path  of  faith  and  on  that  we  shall  faithfully  work. 


5  Edward  Wilmot  Blyden,  “Ethiopia  Stretching  Out  Her  Hands  to  God  or  Africa’s  Service  to  the 
World”,  in  Christianity,  Islam  and  the  Negro  Race,  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  UP,  1967,  p.124;  see 
Kwame  Bediako,  Christianity  in  Africa,  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  UP,  1995,  pp.6-14. 

6  The  Missionary  Factor  in  East  Africa,  2nd  ed.,  London,  Longmans,  1951. 
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We  do  not  deceive  ourselves.  When  we  protest  the  dismal  image  of 
Africa  projected  in  the  Western  media,  we  do  so  fully  aware  of  our  own 
complicity  and  domestic  exploitation.  Bessie  Head  has  observed  that 
“the  root  of  cheating  and  stealing”  is  that  of  “despising  the  people”.  Peo¬ 
ple  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Africa  or  related  to  Africa  say  the  people 
“know  nothing  simply  because  they  do  not  read  and  write”.7  We  despise 
ourselves  as  others  despise  us,  while  we  proclaim  that  wisdom  does  not 
come  from  reading  and  writing  many  books.  We  are  aware  of  our  “social 
defects”.  We  experience  or  inflict 

a  form  of  cruelty,  really  spite,  that  seems  to  have  its  origins  in  witchcraft  prac¬ 
tices.  It  is  a  sustained  pressure  of  mental  torture  that  reduces  its  victims  to  a 
state  of  permanent  terror.  And  once  they  start  on  you  they  don’t  know  where 
to  stop,  until  you  become  stark,  raving  mad.  Then  they  grin.8 

In  the  second  half  of  this  century,  as  in  the  first,  we  have  seen  politi¬ 
cians,  colonial,  civilian  and  military,  do  this  to  those  who  challenge 
them.  In  another  context  this  is  a  picture  of  the  economic  strangulation 
of  Africa  by  global  monetary  powers  which  makes  Mazrui  ask  “is  there 
life  after  debt?”9 

If  we  cannot  live  through  victorious,  then  we  are  not  your  children. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  all  this  monetary  witchcraft  that  Mazrui  assures  us 
that  Africa  does  have  leverage,  for  we  possess  what  he  calls  “counter 
power”.  Counter  power  is  defined  as  “power  exercised  by  those  who,  in 
absolute  terms,  are  weaker,  upon  those  who  by  absolute  measurements 
are  stronger”.  For  he  says  there  is  power  even  in  being  a  debtor;  for  “the 
threat  of  default  makes  the  creditor  vulnerable”.10  There  is  a  mutual 
indebtedness  which  the  Christian  lobby  says  can  only  be  resolved  b> 
forgiveness  of  debts.  What  else  does  the  church  of  Africa  say  or  do  with 
regard  to  this  economic  situation  which  seems  to  be  at  the  core  of  the 
denigration  of  our  humanity?* 11  In  1995,  the  A  ACC  called  a  consultatior 
on  “Democracy  and  Development  in  Africa:  The  Role  of  the  Churches” 
The  proceedings  were  subsequently  edited  and  published  by  J.N.K 
Mugambi.  In  this  volume  we  find  some  hints  for  our  quest. 

Nananom,  you  are  around  us  and  so  you  are  witness  to  the  fact  tha 
political  sagesse  on  the  part  of  religious  bodies  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  ir 

7  Bessie  Head,  A  Question  of  Power,  Oxford,  Heinemann,  1974,  p.  133. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  137. 

9  Masrui,  op.  cit.,  p.3 1 4. 

10  Ibid.,  pp. 314-15. 

11  I  understand  a  denigration  as  de-nigration,  an  attempt  to  “whiten  our  humanity,  obliterate  ou 
Africanness,  make  us  the  shadow  of  others. 
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Africa.  The  dramatic  discontinuation  of  the  structures  that  served  you 
has  not  served  us  well  and  where  they  continue,  they  are  often  in  conflict 
with  the  imposed  Westernization.  We  still  have  the  churches  and  the 
mosques.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  touch  the  lives  of  people  at  the 
least  on  a  weekly  basis,  not  to  talk  of  the  daily  and  the  one-to-one 
encounters  with  these  living  roots  of  our  nations.  But  one  still  asks, 
“How  is  this  availability  of  the  people  utilized?” 

Political  parties  use  their  opportunities  to  cultivate  people  to  rally 
around  the  interests  of  the  party  said  also  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation.  But  the  results  are  ambiguous,  for  while  mouthing  the  needs  of 
the  people  our  political  leaders  are  forced  to  implement  “externally 
induced  projects  of  democratization  and  population  control”;  economic 
structural  adjustments  that  pass  on  the  responsibility  to  stay  alive  to  the 
people  themselves  and  their  community  efforts  named  “civil  society”  are 
the  demands  of  globalization.  My  ancestors,  I  am  puzzled.  “To  what  pur¬ 
poses  are  our  taxes  beyond  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  an  ill- 
equipped  police  force?”  The  complex  political  and  economic  challenges 
overwhelmed  us  and  have  resulted  in  social  decay  that  sends  people 
scrambling  for  spiritual  support.  “What  is  the  churches’  response?” 

The  consultation  just  mentioned  warns  clearly  that  “it  is  deceptive 
and  dangerous  to  preach  a  gospel  of  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  massive 
poverty”.  It  is  deceptive  because  we  do  not  bring  the  people  to  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  “socio- structural  constraints  that  prevent  many  African  com¬ 
munities  from  enjoying  decent  living  by  any  standards”.12  It  is  danger¬ 
ous  because  we  claim  that  religion  is  “an  agent  of  welfare”  but  we  do  not 
empower  the  people  to  seek  this  welfare.  And  above  all  it  is  deceptive  to 
continue  to  teach  that  religion  and  politics  do  not  mix,  when  both  claim 
to  cater  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  deceptive  because  while  on 
this  side  of  the  grave  we  dare  not  separate  body  and  soul,  hence,  we  have 
to  see  to  it  that  religion  serves  our  humanity. 

Beloved  ancestors,  you  gave  up  your  people  for  labour,  then  you 
gave  up  the  land  to  be  colonized.  You  were  the  first  to  experience  the 
globalization  of  our  economy.  You  moved  from  maize  to  coffee  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  trade  terms.  You  were  forced  out  of  traditional  statecraft  and 
made  your  way  into  modern  statehood  and  “the  blackening”  of  the  UNO 
in  the  1960s.13  In  the  process,  we  your  children  have  been  incorporated 
into  an  Euro-centred  world  culture.  I  am  not  saying  all  is  unambiguously 


12  Mugambi,  op.  cit.,  p.33. 

13  Ruth  Engo  speaking  on  “The  UNO  and  Africa”  at  a  conference  at  Stony  Point,  USA,  in  1998. 
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bad.  By  the  imperial  languages  some  of  us,  your  children,  can  commu¬ 
nicate  beyond  our  mother  tongue.  But  whether  we  speak  these  tongues 
or  not  we  find  ourselves  bound  by  Euro-centric  “international  laws  we 
did  not  help  to  craft.  I  knew  you  would  say,  “But  you  can  change  some 
of  these.”  We  have  to  shed  the  carefully  groomed  inferiority  we  experi¬ 
ence  when  faced  with  Western  science  and  technology.  I  know  you  will 
point  out  that  technology  has  no  race  and  that  several  have  entered  its 
ambit  who  are  not  of  European  descent  and  who  knew  no  colonization. 
Yes,  I  agree,  and  I  would  even  add,  “so  have  some  erstwhile  colonial 
peoples”.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  joining  the  latter. 

You,  our  ancestors,  have  asserted  your  continued  presence  to  make 
us  work,  so  you  too  can  feel  at  home  in  global  Christianity.  No  longer 
shall  we  join  in  demonizing  you  in  translations  and  in  theologizing.  We 
realize  today  that  cultural  and  religious  pluralism  is  a  global  reality.  We 
affirm  therefore  that  taking  this  factor  seriously  demands  that  we  take 
African  religion  seriously.  Those  of  us  who  are  Christians  shall  learn  to 
be  both  authentically  African  and  authentically  Christian.  The  challenge 
is  to  strive  to  contribute  to  world  Christianity  and  a  Christian  ecu¬ 
menism. 

We  crave  dissent,  so  while  we  take  a  critical  distance  from  local  cul¬ 
tures,  which  we  find  dehumanizing,  we  shall  remain  true  to  our  African 
heritage.  This  means  all  externally  stimulated  change  has  to  be  minutely 
examined,  for  we  too  have  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  changing 
and  the  shaping  of  world  history  and  culture. 

You  heard  the  life  stories  that  I  heard  today.  We  are  faced  with  how 
to  reduce  the  West’s  stranglehold  over  Africa.  The  marked  Euro-cen¬ 
trism  of  the  past  five  hundred  years  has  meant  that  world  culture  toe 
bears  its  marks.  We  need  to  strive  more  intentionally  to  build  on  the  val¬ 
ues  you  crafted  from  your  experience.  We  need  a  totally  new  vision  ol 
ourselves  and  a  positive  outlook  that  will  generate  innovative  perspec¬ 
tives.  Both  Idowu  and  Mazrui  describe  Africa  as  a  woman.  I  forgive 
their  sexism.  Mazrui  describes  Africa  as  a  woman  with  the  expressior 
“the  female  continent”  -  “passive,  patient  and  penetrable”.14  In  his 
African  Traditional  Religion:  A  Definition,  Idowu  compares  what  the 
powerful  nations  expect  of  Africa  with  what  most  societies  expect  ol 
women: 

Where  she  behaves  herself  according  to  prescription  and  accepts  an  inferioi 

position,  benevolence  which  her  “p°verty”  demands  is  assured,  and  for  thi; 


14  Mazrui,  op.  cit.,  p.303. 
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she  shows  herself  deeply  and  humbly  grateful.  If  for  some  reason  she  takes  it 
into  her  head  to  be  assertive  and  claim  a  footing  of  equality,  then  she  brings 
upon  herself  a  frown;  she  is  called  names;  she  is  persecuted  openly  or  by  indi¬ 
rect  means;  she  is  helped  to  be  divided  against  herself...15 

As  women  resent  these  stereotypes  so  Africa  must  refuse  this  female 
typology.  We  have  participated  in  changing  the  world.  We  took  part  in 
evangelizing  Africa,  right  from  the  inception  of  Christianity  as  well  as 
during  later  centuries.  It  is  our  duty  to  identify  our  contribution  to  help 
posterity  build  up  their  self-esteem. 

At  the  moment  we  continue  bound  under  the  Western  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  seem  unable  to  highlight  our  interdependence  so  as  to  build  up 
the  self-esteem  of  our  children.  The  West  continues  involvement  in  how 
we  run  our  economies  and  prosecute  our  politics  because  they  need  us 
for  a  market  and  for  investment  space.  Our  resources  helped  to  develop 
their  world  so  we  can  make  them  strengthen  our  regional  structures.  We 
can  and  must  think  pan-African.  We  can  and  must  think  and  work  for 
change.  We  have  done  it  in  South  Africa  where  we  rescued  our  human¬ 
ness  from  the  jaws  of  racism.  How  will  South  Africa  use  this  new-born 
dignity  in  Africa  and  globally? 

The  world  extracts  minerals  from  Africa  and  we  have  a  numerical 
power  in  the  United  Nations.  Should  we  not  use  this  to  make  the  transna¬ 
tional  corporations  more  responsible?  It  seems  to  me  that,  through  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  world  community 
has  sacralized  money  and  put  it  even  higher  than  the  political  state. 
Could  we  in  Africa  keep  our  diamonds,  gold  and  oil  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  if  we  cannot  make  them  speak  for  the  good  of  Africa? 

We  have  become  heavily  Christianized;  could  we  engage  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  shape  of  global  Christianity  or  at  least  develop  our  own  dis¬ 
tinctive  African  practice  and  articulation  of  the  faith?  Perhaps  others 
may  find  ours  speaking  to  them.  A  least  we  shall  enhance  and  enrich  the 
diversity  and  the  variety  of  ways  of  living  out  the  faith.  We  would  be 
contributing  to  shaping  the  history  of  Christianity  and  demonstrate  the 
universal  import  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Western  Christianity 
has  in  the  main  been  a  de- Africanizing  power,  but  that  does  not  need  to 
continue.  You  our  ancestors  expect  us  to  do  better  than  that.  So  with  you 
among  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  I  call  upon  my  sisters  and  brothers 
of  African  descent  to  conversion  and  commitment;  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  less. 


15  E.B.  Idowu,  African  Traditional  Religion:  A  Definition ,  p.77. 
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A  call  to  conversion  and  commitment 

Return  to  ourselves  as  we  turn  to  God  so  we  can  move  forward  with 
integrity. 

Never  again  shall  we  walk  on  tiptoe. 

Never  again  shall  we  suffer  humiliation. 

Reassert  indigenous  African  ways  that  have  seeds  of  humanization  for 
all  humanity. 

Refuse  laws  that  serve  the  interest  of  lawmakers  to  the  woe  of  the 
people. 

Never  again  shall  we  be  plagued  with  coups  and  religious  strife. 

Never  again  shall  we  condone  the  cultural  de- Africanization  from  outside. 

Refuse  Westernization  that  comes  in  the  guise  of  Christianization. 

Never  again  shall  we  be  silent  in  the  face  of  opportunistic  foreign  poli¬ 
cies  as  in  open  markets  and  liberalization  that  sell  our  heritage  to  all 
bidders  for  a  pot  of  porridge. 

Never  again  shall  we  buy  into  the  transplantation  of  foreign  life-styles 
without  the  appropriate  soil  in  which  they  can  make  us  prosper. 

Recoil  from  inefficiency,  mismanagement,  corruption  and  our  narrow 
definitions  of  who  belongs  and  who  is  our  community. 

Never  again  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  living  as  hunters  and  gatherers 
with  no  maintenance  and  creative  culture  and  a  resignation  to  death 
and  decay  of  infrastructure. 

We  vow  to  you  and  to  ourselves  before  this  great  cloud  of  global  wit¬ 
nesses  seen  and  unseen 

Never  again  shall  we  walk  on  tiptoe  around  the  globe  which  is  God’s 
world  and  our  common  heritage. 


6.4.  RESPONSE  TO  THE  AFRICA  PLENARY 

The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  prepared  a  “Response  to  the 
Africa  Plenary”  with  five  recommendations  which  were  adopted  by 
the  assembly  on  12  December. 

Gathering  in  Zimbabwe  has  given  the  world  church  an  opportunity  to 
experience  some  of  the  realities  of  life  in  Southern  Africa.  We  recalled 
how  on  arrival  here  the  currency  exchange  was  34  Zimbabwe  dollars  to 
one  US  dollar.  One  week  later  it  was  40  Zimbabwe  dollars  to  one  US 
dollar.  What  will  it  be  next  week  and  the  weeks  following?  Each  devalu¬ 
ing  brings  increased  hardship  for  the  local  people. 
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Here  are  some  images  beyond  the  assembly  setting  that  helped  us  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  Africa: 

-  Sunday  worship  on  the  outskirts  of  Harare  with  hundreds  of  people 
sitting  on  sheets  of  plastic  in  a  simple  open  shed  as  they  listened 
attentively  to  the  message; 

-  a  small  boy  who  sheds  his  ill-fitting  shabby  shoes  and  walks  barefoot 
(echoes  of  “grace  goes  barefoot”  from  the  plenary  theme  presenta¬ 
tion): 

-  the  woman  marketing  beautifully  crafted  producs  hand-made  by 
women  and  unemployed  school-leavers.  She  warmly  invites  us  to 
“feel  free”  to  “take  time”  as  she  engages  us  in  conversation  about 
where  we  live  and  about  the  work  we  are  doing  here. 

All  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  have  the  right 
to  life  with  dignity  in  a  free  and  just  society:  life  in  all  its  fullness.  The 
church  is  called  to  be  in  solidarity  with  those  who  suffer  deprivation, 
injustice  and  oppression.  We  are  also  called  to  celebrate  life  as  a  free  gift 
from  God,  and  rejoice  in  hope  when  we  behold  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord. 

I.  Response  to  the  Africa  plenary 
Preamble 

1.  Throughout  the  assembly  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  our  meeting  in  Africa.  We  have  enjoyed,  and  responded  to,  the 
hospitality  and  courtesy  of  the  churches  and  people  of  Zimbabwe.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  range  of  problems  and  challenges  facing  the 
governments,  people  and  churches  at  this  time  throughout  this  vast  con¬ 
tinent. 

2.  The  holding  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  eighth  assembly  on 
African  soil  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
African  dream  and  agenda  for  the  21st  century.  It  is  imperative  that 
effective  change  should  occur  on  the  African  continent  towards  the 
attainment  of  lasting  peace,  the  enabling  of  people  to  participate  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives,  and  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 
human  person  and  community. 

3.  We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  Africa  presentation  through 
drama  of  past  and  present  hopes  and  traumas  in  the  life  of  Africa’s 
nations,  including  our  host  nation.  We  express  our  deep  respect  for  the 
prophetic  courage  of  this  presentation. 
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The  dream  of  Africa 

4.  Through  its  Reconstructing  Africa  programme  of  dialogue  and 
study,  culminating  in  the  event  held  in  May  1997  in  Johannesburg  with 
the  theme  “Jubilee  and  the  African  Kairos”,  the  WCC  has  already  sought 
to  engage  creatively  and  in  solidarity  with  Africa  and  to  stimulate  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  Africa.  This  has  already  generated  renewed  hope  in  the 
African  church  that  change  is  possible.  Participants  at  the  Johannesburg 
meeting  expressed  their  conviction  about  the  future  of  Africa  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

We  are  proud  in  seeing  a  vision  of  the  journey  of  hope  of  African  churches  for 
the  development  of  the  continent  for  the  21st  century.  We  are  determined  to 
work  out  this  vision  that  promises  life  with  dignity  for  the  African  people.  We 
see  such  a  vision  grounded  in  the  spirit  of  “ubuntu”  (“ubu”,  “umuntu”)  the 
embodiment  of  African  spirituality  and  moral  integrity  lived  in  sustainable 
communities. 

This  is  a  vision  that: 

-  calls  us  to  work  together  and  creatively  to  be  in  solidarity  with  one 
another,  to  accompany  those  among  us  with  burdens  too  heavy  to 
carry  alone; 

-  compels  us  to  work  towards  the  elimination  of  the  barriers  and  walls 
that  divide  and  enslave  us; 

-  provides  us  with  instruments  to  reconcile  broken  relationships  and 
heal  wounds  inflicted  by  violent  ways  of  resolving  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  conflict; 

-  can  be  realized  if  Africans  agree  to  work  together  in  the  spirit  of  pan- 
Africanism,  and  manage  their  human  and  natural  resources  responsi¬ 
bly  and  ethically,  together  and  in  partnership  with  one  another  and 
with  nature. 

The  African  challenge 

5.  In  the  Padare  there  were  many  opportunities  to  share  and  exchange 
stories  about  issues  of  social  change  relating  to  Africa.  In  the  plenary 
session  that  focused  specifically  on  Africa,  we  heard,  in  striking  and 
powerful  form,  the  voices  of  the  people  of  Africa,  including  not  only 
cries  of  pain  and  suffering,  but  also  testimonies  of  struggle,  faith  and 
hope.  We  listened  to  accounts  of  Africa’s  twin  legacies  of  oppression  and 
resistance  and  of  the  current  opportunity  to  determine  her  own  future. 
Through  music,  drama  and  discussion  the  dilemmas  and  challenges  were 
presented  and  explored  -  the  liberation  from  colonialism;  the  struggle  tc 
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overcome  poverty;  the  progress  towards  good  government  and  partici¬ 
patory  civil  society;  issues  concerning  justice,  human  rights,  the  rule  of 
law,  fragmentation  and  exclusion,  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  society. 

6.  We  heard  about  the  huge  challenges  facing  Africa,  many  resulting 
from  the  economics  of  “war  and  manna”  that  have  resulted  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  known  as  globalization.  Global  pressures  mean  that  nations 
and  individuals  battle  against  overwhelming  socio-economic  odds  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  debt  crisis,  structural  adjustment  programmes,  and  in  some 
cases  bribery,  corruption  and  the  misuse  of  resources.  Half  of  Africa  is 
at  present  at  war  in  their  own  countries  and  we  were  vividly  reminded  of 
the  suffering  that  continues  in  southern  Sudan  as  a  result  of  fifty  years 
protracted  civil  war.  Conflict  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  such  as  the  Great 
Lakes  Region,  has  been  continuing  for  many  years.  Issues  of  indige- 
nization  are  not  as  clear  cut  in  Africa  as  in  other  places,  but  are  being 
addressed  in  the  WCC  through  the  Indigenous  Peoples  programme. 
There  is  widespread  concern  about  health  issues,  particularly  about  the 
spread  of  HIV/AIDS.  Overarching  all  else,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
carry  forward  the  process  of  moral  regeneration,  a  process  to  which  the 
churches  have  an  important  contribution  to  make,  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  a  new  ecumenical  vision  with  a  coherent  prophetic  voice 
and  the  capacity  to  explore  and  articulate  ecumenical  social  thinking. 

7.  In  relation  to  the  priority  of  human  rights  and  the  integrity  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  person,  church  leadership  in  Africa  must  secure  the  full  par¬ 
ticipation  of  women,  youth  and  lay  persons  in  the  definition,  articulation 
and  implementation  of  the  African  agenda  at  all  levels.  This  will  ensure 
the  development  of  common  initiatives  and  actions  that  would  guarantee 
the  survival  and  success  of  the  agenda.  The  role  and  place  of  the  family, 
and  distinctive  Christian  qualities  such  as  integrity,  generosity  and, 
above  all,  hope  in  Christ,  also  need  to  be  explored  and  clarified  in  the 
context  of  the  emerging  civil  society. 

8.  It  is  important  that  the  emphasis  should  be  positive,  leaving  behind 
the  notes  of  fatalism,  despair  and  helplessness  which  tend  to  character¬ 
ize  some  attitudes  and  responses.  There  are  clear  signs  within  Africa, 
alongside  the  vibrant  Christian  faith  and  spiritual  vitality,  of  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  new  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  sense  of  pride  in  identity  (“ubuntu”) 
and  a  desire  to  construct  a  different  image  of  the  continent.  In  respond¬ 
ing  to  all  that  we  have  heard,  we  wish  therefore  to  celebrate  the  heritage 
and  culture  of  Africa  and  to  reflect  on  the  assembly  theme  “Turn  to  God 
-  Rejoice  in  Hope”.  With  a  sense  of  repentance  we  recognize  that  gov¬ 
ernments  and  churches  from  out  of  Africa  bear  no  little  responsibility  for 
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policies  and  decisions  that  have  contributed  to  the  present  difficulties; 
but  we  see  a  situation  at  present  that  is  full  of  promise  and  hope.  Reiter¬ 
ating  the  action  with  which  our  Africa  plenary  session  ended,  we  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  in  mutual  solidarity  to  the  reconstruction  of  Africa.  In  the 
case  of  those  of  us  from  Africa  this  represents  a  commitment  to  work 
with  and  through  our  churches  for  a  better  future  and  to  seek  to  ensure 
that  never  again  will  Africa  suffer  such  humiliation  as  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  previously.  In  the  case  of  those  of  us  who  belong  elsewhere  this 
represents  a  commitment  to  work  with  and  through  our  churches  in 
accompanying  our  African  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  journey  of  hope. 

Recommendations 

The  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

1)  affirms  the  African  agenda  and  commits  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  structures  and  constituencies  to  supporting,  accompanying 
and  helping  with  the  realization  of  this  agenda  by  placing  a  special 
focus  on  Africa  during  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century; 

2)  supports  wholeheartedly  the  commitment,  undertaken  before  God  by 
the  leaders  and  representatives  of  member  churches  of  Africa  at  the 
assembly,  to 

a)  continue  the  unfinished  task  of  working  towards  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  their  social,  political  and  economic  systems  and  institu¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  creating  a  just  society  in  which  women  and 
young  people  have  opportunity  for  full  participation; 

b)  seek  and  pursue  peace  and  reconciliation  for  their  people  and 
communities; 

c)  work  towards  the  establishment  of  appropriate  ethical  values  in 
work,  governance  and  management,  and  good  stewardship; 

d)  do  everything  in  their  means  to  help  contain  and  overcome  the 
scourge  of  HIV/AIDS; 

e)  affirm  the  right  of  African  children  to  hope  for  a  bright  future 
which,  with  all  strength  and  ability,  they  will  help  to  create; 

3)  instructs  the  central  committee  to  carry  forward  the  work  already 
started  through  the  Reconstructing  Africa  programme  of  dialogue 
and  study,  with  an  emphasis  on  capacity-building  and  information¬ 
sharing  so  as  to  develop  solidarity  within  the  ecumenical  family  and 
enable  Africa  to  make  the  unique  contribution  it  has  to  offer  to  the 
world  ecumenical  movement; 

4)  encourages  councils  of  churches  in  Africa,  and  the  All  Africa  Con¬ 
ference  of  Churches,  to  seek  new  ways,  within  the  limits  of  available 
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resources,  of  working  together  with  the  churches  in  their  areas,  and 
in  partnership  with  civil  society  organizations  in  Africa,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  moral  leadership,  articulate  a  new  vision  for  Africa,  and  moti¬ 
vate  and  mobilize  Africans  to  participate  in  the  building  of  just  and 
sustainable  communities; 

5)  urges  all  member  churches  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  their  respective 
governments  and  make  representations  with  a  view  to  the  govern¬ 
ments,  United  Nations  organizations  and  other  international  bodies 
playing  whatever  part  they  can  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  and 
reconciliation  within  Africa  through,  for  example,  respect  for  human 
rights,  the  promotion  of  an  alternative  economic  order,  debt  relief, 
reductions  in  the  arms  trade,  and  urgent  measures  to  bring  about  peace 
with  justice  in  the  Sudan,  the  Great  Lakes  Region  and  other  areas  of 
conflict  in  Africa  in  particular  and  the  world  at  large. 

( adopted ) 

(see  also  Appendix  I:  Background  Note  on  Sudan  -  section  8.3) 

6.5.  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  NELSON  MANDELA 

On  Sunday  13  December  during  a  “Journey  to  Jubilee”  celebration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Nelson 
Mandela,  president  of  South  Africa,  came  to  acknowledge  “fifty  years 
of  achievement  in  activating  the  conscience  of  the  world  for  peace  and 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged  and  the  dispossessed”. 

It  is  a  great  honour,  as  an  African,  to  join  this  august  gathering  on 
African  soil.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  invitation. 

We  have  come  to  celebrate  with  you  fifty  years  of  achievement  in 
activating  the  conscience  of  the  world  for  peace  and  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged  and  the  dispossessed. 

When  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  established,  the  smoke 
was  still  lifting  from  a  world  shattered  by  decades  of  economic  crisis  and 
armed  conflict,  by  the  pursuit  of  racist  doctrine  and  the  violation  of 
human  rights. 

As  part  of  an  international  effort  to  ensure  that  never  again  should 
such  things  happen,  the  WCC  helped  voice  the  international  commu¬ 
nity’s  insistence  that  human  rights  are  the  rights  of  all  people  every¬ 
where.  In  doing  so  you  helped  vindicate  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed 
for  their  freedom. 
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To  us  in  South  and  Southern  Africa,  and  indeed  the  entire  continent, 
the  WCC  has  always  been  known  as  a  champion  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  exploited. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  WCC  struck  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  ruled  our  country  and  destabilized  our  region  during  the  inhu¬ 
man  days  of  apartheid.  To  mention  your  name  was  to  incur  the  wrath  of 
the  authorities.  To  indicate  support  for  your  views  was  to  be  labelled  an 
enemy  of  the  state. 

Precisely  for  that  reason,  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  heard  the 
name  of  the  WCC  with  joy.  It  encouraged  and  inspired  us. 

When,  thirty  years  ago,  you  initiated  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism  and  the  Special  Fund  to  support  liberation  movements,  you 
showed  that  yours  was  not  merely  the  charitable  support  of  distant  bene¬ 
factors,  but  a  joint  struggle  for  shared  aspirations. 

Above  all,  you  respected  the  judgment  of  the  oppressed  as  to  what 
were  the  most  appropriate  means  for  attaining  their  freedom.  For  that 
true  solidarity,  the  people  of  South  and  Southern  Africa  will  always 
remember  the  WCC  with  gratitude. 

As  we  were  coming  here,  I  told  President  Mugabe  that  he  is  a 
younger  man  than  myself,  and  I  said  perhaps  the  experiences  I  have  had 
he  did  not  have  during  his  time.  But  I  said  my  generation  is  the  product 
of  church  education.  Without  the  missionaries  and  other  religious  orga¬ 
nizations  I  would  not  have  been  here  today. 

The  government  of  the  day  took  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Africans,  Coloureds  and  Indians.  The  churches  bought  the  land, 
built  the  schools,  equipped  them,  appointed  and  employed  people. 
Therefore  when  I  say  we  are  the  product  of  missionary  education,  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that  I  will  never  have  sufficient  words  to  thank  the  missionaries 
for  what  they  did  for  us.  But  you  have  to  have  been  in  an  apartheid 
prison  in  South  Africa  to  appreciate  the  further  importance  of  the  church. 
They  tried  to  isolate  us  completely  from  the  outside.  Our  relatives  could 
only  see  us  once  every  six  months.  And  we  could  only  write  and  receive 
one  letter  every  six  months.  The  link  was  religious  organizations,  Chris¬ 
tians,  Muslims,  Hindus  and  members  of  the  Jewish  faith.  They  were  the 
faithful  who  inspired  us. 

The  WCC’s  support  exemplified  in  the  most  concrete  way  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  religion  has  made  to  our  liberation.  From  the  days  when 
religious  bodies  took  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  oppressed 
because  it  was  denied  us  by  our  rulers,  to  support  for  our  liberation  strug¬ 
gle,  whenever  the  noble  ideals  and  values  of  religion  have  been  joined 
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with  practical  action  to  realize  them,  it  has  strengthened  us  and  at  the 
same  time  nurtured  those  ideals  within  the  liberation  movement. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  pride  to  us  that  democratic  South  Africa  has 
a  constitution  that  embodies  those  values  and  ideals  in  whose  name  we 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  international  community  in  our  striving  for 
freedom  and  justice. 

Those  ideals  and  values  must  be  our  guide  in  the  unfinished  journey 
we  have  travelled  together. 

The  rights  that  have  been  gained,  and  that  have  been  declared  uni¬ 
versal,  will  remain  hollow  shells  and  our  freedom  incomplete  if  they  do 
not  bring  an  end  to  the  curse  of  hunger,  disease,  ignorance  and  home¬ 
lessness  which  blight  the  lives  of  millions,  in  our  country,  in  Africa  and 
across  the  globe. 

Fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  an  international  order  intended 
to  avert  the  repetition  of  a  human  catastrophe,  the  spectre  of  a  new  dis¬ 
aster  on  an  unimagined  scale  requires  of  us  the  creation  of  a  new  world 
order.  In  a  changed  international  environment  that  was  not  foreseen  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  parts  of 
the  world  is  widening  rather  than  narrowing. 

Central  to  the  challenge  we  face  as  we  enter  the  new  millennium  is 
the  eradication  of  poverty  and  underdevelopment. 

The  reshaping  of  the  institutions  of  the  existing  order  has  become  a 
matter  of  urgency  if  peace  and  a  life  of  dignity  are  to  become  a  reality  for 
all.  In  using  this  Council  meeting  to  assess  your  own  role  and  seek  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  next  century,  the  WCC  is  answering  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Within  this  context,  my  own  continent  of  Africa  dreams  of  an  African 
renaissance  in  which,  through  reconstruction  and  development,  we  will 
overcome  the  legacy  of  a  devastating  past  and  ensure  that  peace,  human 
rights,  democracy,  growth  and  development  are  a  living  reality  for  all 
Africans. 

We  have,  through  our  own  efforts,  taken  important  steps  along  that 
road.  We  can,  for  example,  speak  of  over  forty  democratic  elections 
since  1990.  Most  of  the  countries  in  the  continent  are  at  peace  with  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbours.  Until  the  impact  of  the  current  global  eco¬ 
nomic  turmoil  was  felt,  sub-Saharan  Africa  was  showing  modest  but 
steady  economic  growth  at  an  average  of  5  percent  for  almost  a  decade. 
Regional  cooperation  is  a  reality,  and  strengthening  by  the  day,  whether 
here  in  Southern  Africa  or  in  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

This  is  in  no  way  to  suggest  that  Africa  has  managed  to  pull  herself 
out  of  the  quagmire  of  poverty,  disease,  conflict  and  underdevelopment. 
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The  conflicts  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  Angola,  Sudan 
and  elsewhere  are  a  great  concern.  In  a  world  as  interdependent  as  ours, 
they  impact  not  only  on  those  directly  involved  but  on  their  neighbours 
and  whole  regions,  bringing  instability,  displacing  people  and  diverting 
resources  away  from  social  services. 

Such  conflicts  have  the  capacity  to  set  back  all  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  people,  but  I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  Africa  in  general  and  our  region  in  particular  has  highly  competent, 
committed  and  experienced  leaders,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
be  able  to  resolve  these  conflicts  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  All  our 
leaders  in  this  region  understand  that  peace  is  the  greatest  weapon  which 
humanity  has  in  advancing  progress.  They  understand  that  everybody 
without  exception  in  all  continents  wants  to  get  on  with  his  life.  And 
peace  is  the  only  environment  under  which  there  can  be  stability  and 
people  can  get  on  with  their  life.  All  the  leaders  in  this  region  realize  this, 
and  they  are  working  24  hours  a  day  to  bring  about  a  solution. 

At  the  end  of  a  century  that  has  taught  that  peace  is  the  greatest 
weapon  in  development,  we  cannot  afford  to  spare  any  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  such  conflicts. 

Nor  can  we  allow  anything  to  detract  from  the  urgent  need  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  order  to  ensure  that  our  continent  avoids  the  negative  conse¬ 
quences  of  globalization  and  that  it  is  able  to  exploit  the  opportunities  of 
this  important  global  advancement. 

That  means  working  together  to  ensure  that  the  legacy  of  under¬ 
development  does  not  leave  Africa  on  the  margins  of  the  world  economy. 

That  means  finding  ways  to  deal  with  the  world’s  highest  incidence 
of  AIDS,  to  advance  and  entrench  democracy,  to  root  out  corruption  and 
greed,  and  to  ensure  respect  for  human  rights. 

It  means  together  finding  ways  to  increase  the  inward  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment,  to  widen  market  access,  and  to  remove  the  burden  of  external  debt 
which  affects  Africa  more  than  any  other  region. 

It  means  cooperating  to  reorient  the  institutions  that  regulate  the 
international  trade  and  investment  system,  so  that  world  economic 
growth  translates  into  the  benefits  of  development. 

It  means  finding  ways  of  ensuring  that  the  efforts  of  countries  to  put 
their  economies  on  a  sound  basis  in  order  to  uplift  their  people  are  not 
set  back  by  huge  flows  of  finance  as  they  move  across  the  globe  in 
search  of  quick  profits. 

The  challenge  facing  today’s  leaders  is  to  find  the  ways  in  which 
the  prodigious  capacity  of  the  contemporary  world  economy  is  used  to 
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decisively  address  the  poverty  that  continues  to  afflict  much  of  human¬ 
ity. 

The  WCC  forms  part  of  the  cadre  of  leaders  who  must  accomplish 
this  formidable  but  achievable  task.  The  fact  that  on  your  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  you  have  chosen  Africa  as  the  venue  for  your  deliberations  on  the 
challenges  of  the  new  millennium  bears  witness  to  your  continuing  sol¬ 
idarity  with  all  who  strive  for  peace  and  dignity. 

Thirty  years  ago  you  launched  a  programme  that  broke  new  ground 
and  set  new  directions  for  the  future.  You  moved  beyond  the  affirmation 
of  the  right  to  resist  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  to  the  risk  of  active 
engagement  in  the  struggle  to  end  oppression.  Today  the  WCC  is  called 
upon  to  show  that  same  engagement  in  the  new  and  more  difficult  strug¬ 
gle  for  development  and  the  entrenchment  of  democracy. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me,  as  my  public  life  draws  to  a  close,  to  be 
allowed  to  share  these  thoughts  and  dreams  for  a  better  world  with  you. 

I  do  so  filled  with  hope,  knowing  that  I  am  among  men  and  women 
who  have  chosen  to  make  the  world  the  theatre  of  their  operations  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  freedom  and  justice. 

It  is  as  a  peaceful  and  equitable  world  takes  shape  that  I  and  the 
legions  across  the  globe  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  striving  for  a  better 
life  for  all,  will  be  able  to  retire  in  contentment  and  at  peace. 

And  I  am  talking  to  the  members  of  an  organization  each  of  whom 
can  say,  I  believe,  at  the  end  of  their  life,  “I  have  done  my  duty  to  my 
country  and  my  people”.  I  am  talking  to  people  whose  word  is  written 
across  their  faces.  That  distinction  of  immortality,  men  and  women 
whose  names  will  live  beyond  the  grave,  and  down  the  centuries.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  I  put  aside  everything  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
come  and  say  thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
Thank  you,  and  again  thank  you. 


7.  Greetings  from  Religious 
and  Political  Leaders 


7.1.  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

A  message  from  Pope  John  Paul  II  was  read  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Mario  Conti  (Scotland)  on  4  December.  The  moderator  voiced 
“appreciation  for  the  growing  ecumenical  collaboration  which  exists 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC,  particularly 
through  the  Joint  Working  Group  and  Faith  and  Order”. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr  Konrad  Raiser,  general  secretary,  WCC 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  best  wishes  and  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  delegates  of  the  member  churches  gathered  in  Harare 
for  the  Council’s  eighth  assembly,  to  be  held  3-14  December  1998,  on 
the  theme  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  over  these  years.  The  World 
Council  has  been  a  valuable  instrument  at  the  service  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  contributing  in  a  significant  way  to  the  promotion  of  unity 
among  Christians,  in  response  to  the  Lord’s  prayer  “that  they  may  all  be 
one”  (John  17:21). 

The  celebration  of  the  World  Council’s  golden  jubilee,  as  well  as  the 
theme  of  the  assembly,  offer  an  important  occasion  to  give  thanks  and 
praise  to  the  triune  God  for  progress  made  towards  the  great  jubilee  year 
2000,  which  could  provide  a  special  opportunity  for  all  Christians  to 
offer  common  witness  in  concrete  ways  to  their  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  our  hope  that  ways  of  future  col¬ 
laboration  within  the  framework  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  can  be 
found  in  order  to  intensify  the  search  for  Christian  unity,  also  in  its  visi¬ 
ble  dimension. 
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I  am  pleased,  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  to  reiterate  the  irreversible 
commitment  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  work  tirelessly  for  the  realization 
of  full  Christian  unity.  “This  unity  which  the  Lord  has  bestowed  on  his 
Church  and  in  which  he  wishes  to  embrace  all  people,  is  not  something 
added  on,  but  stands  at  the  very  heart  of  Christ’s  mission...  It  belongs  to 
the  very  essence  of  this  community”  (Encyclical  Letter  Ut  Unum  Sint, 
9).  Such  commitment  is  part  of  the  Christian  vocation,  since  every  Chris¬ 
tian  by  virtue  of  baptism  is  called  to  promote  the  unity  of  all  Christians 
modelled  on  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  “To  believe  in  Christ  means  to 
desire  unity;  to  desire  unity  means  to  desire  the  Church;  to  desire  the 
Church  means  to  desire  the  communion  of  grace  which  corresponds  to 
the  Father’s  plan  from  all  eternity.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
prayer:  'Ut  unum  sinf  ”  (ibid.). 

May  the  abundant  gifts  of  the  triune  God  accompany  and  sustain  you 
and  all  your  collaborators  in  this  important  work. 

Joannes  Paulus  II 
From  the  Vatican,  24  November  1998 


12.  BARTHOLOMEW,  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ECUMENICAL 

PATRIARCH 

A  message  from  Bartholomew,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople 
and  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  was  read  by  Metropolitan  Athanasios  of 
Heliopolis  on  4  December.  The  moderator  responded  with  apprecia¬ 
tion,  saying  that  “the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  has  been  a  committed 
member  of  the  WCC  since  its  inception  and  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Council’s  life”. 

Bartholomew,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
New  Rome,  and  Ecumenical  Patriarch 

To  the  beloved  participants  in  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches:  grace,  mercy  and  peace  from  our  triune  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

From  this  holy  and  apostolic  Throne  of  Apostle  Andrew,  the  first- 
called  disciple,  we  heartily  greet  the  leadership  and  the  participants  of 
this  jubilee  assembly,  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  with  the  words  of  St  Paul:  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always; 
again  I  will  say,  Rejoice.  Let  your  gentleness  be  known  to  everyone. 
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The  Lord  is  near.  Do  not  worry  about  anything,  but  in  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  to  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  surpasses  all  understand¬ 
ing,  will  guard  your  hearts  and  your  minds  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  4:4-7). 

As  a  church  actively  involved  both  in  the  emergence  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  ecumenical  movement  and  in  the  formation  and  foundation  of  the 
WCC,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  what  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  fore¬ 
saw  in  1920,  namely  a  “koinonia  of  churches”,  eventually  became  a 
reality  and  for  fifty  consecutive  years  served  the  sacred  cause  of  Christ¬ 
ian  unity,  while  trying  to  act  as  an  agent  of  reconciliation  and  respond  to 
the  manifold  needs  of  contemporary  society. 

This  ecumenical  Throne  of  Constantinople,  in  its  declaration  issued 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  WCC  (1973),  spoke  exten¬ 
sively  about  this  constructive  contribution  of  the  WCC  in  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  scene,  underlining  its  role  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity  and  its 
involvement  in  the  healing  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity  today.  This  was 
reiterated  later  on  by  the  third  Preconciliar  Panorthodox  Conference 
(1986)  which  eloquently  stressed  that  theological  studies,  undertaken  by 
the  Council  in  the  framework  of  its  commission  on  Faith  and  Order, 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  churches  together,  while  the  Council’s 
“manifold  activities  in  the  fields  of  evangelism,  diakonia,  health,  theo¬ 
logical  education,  interfaith  dialogue,  combatting  racism,  promoting 
peace  and  justice,  responded  to  particular  needs  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  world,  providing  opportunities  for  common  witness  and  action”. 

A  jubilee  is  a  moment  for  shared  joy  and  celebration  in  peace.  And 
there  are  many  reasons  for  rejoicing  over  the  positive  achievements  of 
the  WCC  and  its  member  churches.  Indeed,  throughout  the  five  decades 
of  its  life,  the  WCC  has  been  a  platform  where  churches,  coming  from 
different  horizons  and  from  a  great  variety  of  traditions  and  ecclesiolog- 
ical  backgrounds,  were  able  to  converse  with  each  other  and  promote 
Christian  unity,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  such  an  endeavour. 
From  their  side,  the  Orthodox  churches,  through  their  participation  in  the 
WCC,  were  able  to  bring  into  the  heart  of  the  wide  ecumenical  debate 
their  tradition,  theology,  ecclesiology,  spirituality  and  liturgical  life,  as  a 
witness  to  their  “apostolic  faith  within  new  historical  conditions  and  in 
order  to  respond  to  new  existential  demands”  (third  Preconciliar 
Panorthodox  Conference).  It  was  precisely  this  very  reality  that  was 
acknowledged  by  the  inter-Orthodox  conference  of  Thessaloniki  (May 
1998)  through  the  affirmation  that  “the  WCC  has  been  a  forum  where  the 
faith  of  the  Orthodox  church,  its  mission  and  its  views  on  a  number  of 
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issues  such  as  justice,  peace  and  ecology  were  made  widely  known  to  the 
non-Orthodox  world”. 

It  is  also  evident  that  many  Orthodox  churches  of  the  former  Eastern 
Europe,  because  of  their  presence  in  the  WCC,  overcame  the  isolation 
imposed  on  them  by  the  socio-political  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
countries  in  the  last  five  or  seven  decades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  WCC, 
as  an  institution  called  to  serve  the  churches,  assisted  its  Orthodox  mem¬ 
ber  churches  in  many  ways,  whether  in  the  field  of  pastoral  work  or  the¬ 
ological  education  or  in  the  generous  area  of  diakonia  by  expressing  con¬ 
cretely  the  Christian  solidarity  between  its  member  churches. 

A  jubilee  is  also  a  moment  for  critical  assessment  of  shortcomings  and 
difficulties.  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  fifty  years  of  the  life  of 
the  WCC,  it  has  more  than  once  passed  through  turbulent  periods.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  theological,  ecclesiological,  socio-political,  cultural 
and  ethical  divergences  have  been  at  the  very  centre  of  the  difficulties 
member  churches  have  faced  within  the  Council  -  difficulties  which 
became  even  more  visible  during  the  seventh  assembly  in  Canberra  and 
took  a  critical  turn  afterwards,  when  a  series  of  liberal  theological  and 
moral  positions  were  adopted  and  brought  into  the  life  of  the  Council  by 
a  variety  of  member  churches,  mainly  from  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

The  Council  is  undoubtedly  a  heterogeneous  body.  It  is  constituted 
by  a  multitude  of  member  churches  of  different  -  and  sometimes  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  -  theological,  ecclesiological  and  liturgical  tradi¬ 
tions.  This  diversity  reflects  in  fact  a  double  reality.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
highlights  the  great  richness  of  the  Christian  faith  expressed  through  a 
variety  of  theological  schools  of  thought,  liturgical  practices,  expres¬ 
sions  of  spiritual  lives,  cultural  specificities.  On  the  other,  it  reflects  the 
tragic  reality  of  Christian  division  as  a  historial  fact  in  the  life  of 
churches,  and  a  wound  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  church,  which  should 
be  healed. 

One  major  task  of  this  assembly  is  to  redefine  the  nature  of  the  WCC 
and  to  reorient  its  work,  continuing  the  debate  on  the  churches’  Common 
Vision  and  Understanding  of  the  WCC.  It  is  our  strong  belief,  however, 
that  before  embarking  on  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  WCC,  one 
should  proceed  to  a  theological  and  ecclesiological  analysis  of  the  very 
term  “koinonia”  and  agree  on  a  clear  and  unequivocal  understanding  of 
the  fellowship  experienced  by  the  member  churches  in  the  WCC.  As  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  pointed  out  in  its  analysis  of  the  CUV  docu¬ 
ment  in  November  1995:  “After  fifty  years  of  fruitful  cooperation  within 
the  WCC  its  members  are  obliged  to  clarify  the  meaning  and  the  extent 
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of  the  fellowship  they  experience  in  it,  as  well  as  the  theological  signif¬ 
icance  of  koinonia,  which  is  precisely  the  purpose  and  the  aim  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  not  the  given  reality.”  This  is  in  fact  the 
major  ecclesiological  challenge  with  which  the  WCC  is  faced  at  this  crit¬ 
ical  juncture  of  its  life. 

If  the  much-commented  and  indeed  often  misinterpreted  report  of  the 
Thessaloniki  inter-Orthodox  meeting,  while  affirming  the  understanding 
of  the  Orthodox  churches  of  the  need  to  continue  their  participation  in 
various  forms  of  inter-Christian  activity,  asked  for  a  fundamental  change 
of  the  structure  of  the  WCC,  it  was  because  of  their  feeling  that  the 
Council’s  member  churches  have  so  far  failed  to  experience  this 
koinonia  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  caught  up  in  an  institutional  logic 
which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  jeopardized  a  real  and  meaningful  Ortho¬ 
dox  participation  in  the  Council. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  in  the  restructuring  of  the  WCC  the 
options  before  the  member  churches  are  rather  limited.  Either  they 
should  regard  the  WCC  as  a  mere  organization  with  an  institutional 
understanding  of  membership  and  decision-making  processes  -  in  fact 
an  organizer  of  conferences  and  theological  symposia  -  in  which  case 
church  unity  will  emerge  through  negotiations,  always  depending  as  it 
were  on  majority-minority  relationships  between  member  churches.  Or 
they  should  work  towards  the  shaping  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  in 
which,  through  being,  working,  reflecting  theologically  and  witnessing 
together,  and  above  all  by  sharing  a  common  vision  of  what  the  church 
is,  they  will  come  to  the  point  of  confessing  not  only  the  one  Lord  but 
also  the  one  Church.  The  task  looks  insurmountable,  given  the  radical 
differences  in  the  ecclesiological  understanding  of  its  member  churches. 
Hence  the  deeper  meaning  of  what  this  ecumenical  Throne  has  described 
as  an  “ecclesiological  challenge”,  and  the  imperative  of  an  Orthodox 
participation  in  the  WCC  “on  an  equal  footing”,  as  suggested  by  the  third 
Preconciliar  Panorthodox  Conference. 

We  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  enormity  of  the  task.  In  the  final 
analysis,  our  commitment  in  the  ecumenical  movement  is  a  response  to 
the  Lord’s  calling  to  unity  (John  17:21)  and  our  participation  in  the  WCC 
is  precisely  “to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ 
through  witness  and  service  to  the  world  and  to  advance  towards  that 
unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”  (WCC  constitution). 

As  member  churches  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  WCC  at  the  eve  of 
the  third  millennium,  we  look  forward  with  particular  attention  and  great 
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expectations  to  the  outcome  of  this  assembly  as  far  as  the  nature  and  the 
future  mission  of  the  WCC  are  concerned.  We  are  confident  that  the 
planned  mixed  commission  on  the  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC 
will  be  in  a  position  to  bring  proposals  which  will  enable  the  member 
churches  of  this  Council  to  continue  their  common  journey  and  to  fulfill 
their  tasks  within  a  world  which  is  thirsty  for  the  good  news  of  the  gospel. 

Our  main  duty  today  would  be  to  consider  together  the  ways  in  which 
the  Christian  faith  handed  down  by  the  Apostles  to  the  undivided  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  and  expressed  in  the  Nicene-Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  (325-81),  this  ecumenical  creed  par  excellence, 
can  be  interpreted  in  our  times,  in  the  midst  of  problems  faced  by 
humankind. 

In  congratulating  the  WCC  on  its  jubilee,  we  pray  the  almighty  God 
to  send  His  abundant  blessings  upon  the  participants  in  this  assembly, 
enabling  them  to  accomplish  the  enormous  task  entrusted  to  them  by 
their  churches  and  thus  contribute  to  the  advance  of  the  sacred  cause  of 
Christian  unity. 

“May  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all”  (2  Cor.  13:14). 

At  the  Phanar,  30  November  1998  Bartholomew,  Archbishop  of 

Feast  of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle  Constantinople  and  Ecumenical 

Patriarch,  fervent  intercessor  to  God 


7.3.  KAREKIN  I,  CATHOLICOS  OF  ALL  ARMENIANS 

A  message  from  Karekin  I,  Catholicos  of  All  Armenians,  was  read 
by  Archbishop  Aghan  Baliozian  (Australia)  on  4  December,  and  was 
received  with  warm  appreciation. 

Beloved  brothers  and  sisters, 

In  Christian  love  and  fellowship  I  greet  you  all  as  you  are  assembled 
in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  and  are  engaged  in  the  deliberations  of  the  eighth 
assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

I  personally  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  you,  for  purely 
health  reasons.  The  delegation  of  our  Armenian  Church  will  certainly 
participate  actively  in  all  the  work  of  the  assembly. 

Having  personally  attended  four  assemblies  -  in  New  Delhi,  Upp¬ 
sala,  Nairobi  and  Vancouver  -  I  know  how  significant  is  the  task  of  the 
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assembly  not  only  for  the  mandate  and  the  ongoing  work  of  the  WCC, 
but  indeed  for  the  life  of  the  member  churches.  This  is  not  only  a  time  of 
reviewing  the  work  accomplished  by  the  WCC  since  the  Canberra 
assembly;  rather,  it  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  “read  the  signs  of  the 
times”,  seeing  our  present-day  predicament  in  pan-Christian  perspective 
and  in  the  spirit  of  partnership  and  fellowship. 

I  am  aware  of  the  complex  issues  you  are  facing  in  this  assembly. 
One  must  admit  that  in  all  assemblies  held  so  far,  there  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult  moments  and  acute  problems.  My  experience  has  shown  that  the 
fellowship,  our  staying  together,  struggling  to  resolve  them  together  in 
spite  of  divergences,  has  always  prevailed.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
because  fellowship  is  God’s  gift  to  us  that  we  have  to  cherish,  to 
enrich,  and  to  promote  in  His  grace  on  our  pilgrimage  to  visible  unity. 
Problems  have  always  arisen  and  have  often  disturbed  the  life  of  the 
church  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age.  Yet  the  church  has 
always  overcome  them  when  it  has  approached  them  with  that 
strongest  “weapon”  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  other  words  the  fellowship, 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  same  Lord,  to  the  same  gospel  and  to  the 
same  mission. 

Our  common  ecumenical  commitment  through  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  already  reached  its  50th  anniversary:  half  a  century  of  such 
tremendous  witness  that,  to  my  understanding,  this  20th  century,  taken 
as  a  whole  and  in  spite  of  some  recent  trends  of  re-emergence  of  con- 
fessionalism,  can  justly  be  described  as  “the  ecumenical  century”.  On 
this  jubilee  occasion  we  have  humbly  to  recognize  that  impact-making 
events  took  place  which  enriched  our  common  Christian  history.  Usually 
in  WCC  circles  we  have  been  self-critical;  we  have  often  been  inclined 
to  see  the  dark  side.  What  about  the  positive  areas? 

As  we  prepare  to  close  this  second  millennium,  let  us  with  this 
assembly  take  courage  from  Him  to  whom  we  turn  to  rejoice  in  peace. 
“Turning  to  God”  means  opening  up  to  fellowship  and  walking  hand  in 
hand  in  this  journey,  our  pilgrimage  on  earth,  that  will  take  us  to  the  third 
millennium  and  to  the  ages  of  ages. 

It  is  with  this  state  of  mind  and  heart  that  I,  as  the  head  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  church  of  the  WCC,  wish  you  the  very  best  in  your  noble  and  God¬ 
pleasing  task. 

With  love  and  prayers, 

3  December  1998  Karekin  I,  Catholicos  of  All  Armenians 
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7.4.  WORLD  EVANGELICAL  FELLOWSHIP 

George  Vandervelde  brought  greetings  to  the  assembly  on  behalf 
of  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  (WEF)  on  1 1  December.  Evan¬ 
gelical  participants  in  the  assembly  also  formulated  two  letters  (see 
8.7). 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  the  greetings 
of  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship.  In  doing  so,  I  have  only  one 
regret,  namely,  that  this  greeting  is  not  conveyed  to  you  in  an  African 
voice.  The  Council  made  provisions  for  two  persons  to  represent  the 
WEF.  Naturally  the  WEF  chose  as  one  of  these  a  person  from  Africa. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  a  miscommunication  on  our  part  this  did  not 
come  about. 

The  WEF  has  its  roots  in  an  ecumenical  venture  that  predates  the 
establishment  of  the  WCC  by  a  hundred  years.  In  1846  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  was  founded.  Almost  as  soon  as  it  began,  however,  it  floun¬ 
dered,  interestingly,  on  an  ethical-social  issue,  namely,  slavery.  Never¬ 
theless,  its  initial  failure  as  an  international  movement  was  largely  offset 
at  another  level.  In  many  regions  of  the  world,  the  1846  event  provided 
a  strong  impetus  for  the  establishment  of  national  and  regional  evangel¬ 
ical  fellowships.  When  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1951,  it  became  heir,  as  it  were,  of  these  flourishing  national 
fellowships.  Today  the  WEF  represents  a  membership  approaching  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  Christians  around  the  world.  The  WEF  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  active,  especially  through  and  in  support  of  111  country  and 
regional  evangelical  fellowships. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two  aspects  of  evangelical-ecumeni¬ 
cal  relations.  The  first  concerns  overlap,  the  second  tension. 

In  many  national  and  regional  contexts,  evangelicals  are  closely 
involved  in  ecumenical  councils  related  to  the  WCC.  In  fact,  in  some 
countries,  such  as  Ghana,  evangelicals  are  on  the  staff  of  WCC-related 
councils  of  churches.  The  overlap  between  evangelicals  and  ecumenicals 
is  demonstrated  at  this  assembly:  more  than  a  dozen  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  WCC  member  churches  identify  themselves  as  evangelicals. 
Most  prominent  among  these  is  the  courageous  leader  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Kenya,  Archbishop  David  Gitari. 

More  specifically,  the  WEF  commitment  to  ecumenism  beyond  its 
own  members  is  evident  in  the  existence  and  work  of  its  task  force  on 
ecumenical  issues  (of  which  I  am  convener).  Through  this  task  force,  the 
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WEF  is  engaged  in  an  ongoing  consultation  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Similarly  an  evangelical-Orthodox  dialogue  was  initiated  at 
Canberra  and,  as  you  have  heard  at  this  assembly,  continues  in  lively 
fashion.  Furthermore,  the  task  force  has  formulated  a  response  to  the 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  document,  as  well  as  to  the  apostolic 
faith  study. 

All  of  these  initiatives  indicate  that  “evangelicals”  and  “ecumeni- 
cals”  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  categories. 

Yet  decided  differences  of  outlook  and  emphasis  exist  which,  if  not 
overcome  or  at  least  understood  and  respected,  will  increasingly  become 
a  rift.  The  tension  takes  many  different  forms  but,  in  the  interest  of 
brevity,  may  be  illustrated  in  the  understanding  of  an  approach  to  mis¬ 
sion.  Evangelicals  are  committed  to  holistic  mission,  articulating  this, 
partly  in  dialogue  with  ecumenical  developments,  as  encompassing  the 
socio-political  aspects  of  human  existence.  What  characterizes  the  evan¬ 
gelical  burden  for  mission  is  a  strong  sense  on  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
pivot,  the  axis  of  mission:  the  universal  call  to  conversion  -  conversion 
to  the  crucified  and  resurrected  Ford. 

The  evangelical  focus  on  this  heartbeat  of  mission  is  best  captured  by 
an  intervention  of  Bishop  Fesslie  Newbigin  at  the  last  major  ecumenical 
gathering  he  attended  before  his  death,  the  1996  conference  on  world 
mission  and  evangelism  in  Brazil.  When  the  conference  proposed  that 
we  commit  ourselves  to  unequivocal  witness  to  the  gospel  of  hope  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Bishop  Newbigin  proposed  that  this  phrase  be  added:  “so 
that  all  may  come  to  know  and  love  Jesus”.  These  ten  words  sum  up  the 
evangelical  passion  for  mission,  an  all-embracing  mission  that  has  as  its 
core  this  call  to  conversion. 

Charity  and  conviction  regarding  the  heartbeat  of  holistic  mission  is 
that  for  which  we  hope,  for  which  we  pray,  and  for  which  we  work,  also 
at  this  assembly,  devoted  as  it  is  to  the  theme  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in 
Hope”. 

7.5.  KIM  DAE- JUNG,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

While  WCC  assemblies  have  not  usually  heard  messages  of 
greeting  from  political  leaders  outside  of  the  country  in  which  the 
assembly  is  being  held,  the  special  concern  of  the  Council  over  the 
years  for  the  situation  in  Korea,  divided  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
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warranted  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Kim  Dae-jung,  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Kim’s  personal  engagement  in  the  struggle  for 
democracy  in  the  country  had  in  earlier  years  cost  him  his  freedom 
and  even  threatened  his  life. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  holding  its 
eighth  assembly  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  this  year.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  all  the  participants. 

Since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war  and  throughout  the  cold  war, 
the  WCC  has  consistently  strived  to  seek  unity  among  all  churches  and 
realize  justice,  peace  and  freedom  of  conscience  for  all  individuals.  The 
Council’s  keen  interest  in  -  and  solidarity  with  -  the  politically  perse¬ 
cuted  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  third  world  and  elsewhere  have  proved  a 
major  force  for  a  better  future.  South  African  President  Nelson  Man¬ 
dela’s  visit  to  the  WCC  assembly  is  testimony  to  all  the  Council  has  done 
for  those  who  have  undergone  trials  and  tribulations,  including  myself. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  WCC  assembly,  I  make  special  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Council  has  stood  with  the  churches,  intellectuals,  students 
and  other  people  of  Korea  during  their  long  years  of  struggle  to  achieve 
democracy  and  reunification.  I  will  be  forever  thankful  for  the  solidarity 
and  support  it  extended  to  me  all  those  years  that  I  was  in  agony.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  utmost  happiness  that  today  I  am  able  to  report  that 
Korea  is  now  being  transformed  into  a  more  just  and  democratic  coun¬ 
try. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  assembly,  being  held  at  the  threshold  of  a 
new  century  in  human  history,  will  be  a  festival  of  abundant  blessings. 
In  that  way,  it  will  continue  to  inspire  all  peoples  and  enhance  their  lives. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kim  Dae-jung 

2  December  1998 
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8.1.  LETTER  FROM  THE  DECADE  FESTIVAL  - 
CHURCHES  IN  SOLIDARITY  WITH  WOMEN 

Over  a  thousand  women  and  about  thirty  men  met  on  the  campus 
of  Belvedere  Technical  Teachers  Training  College  in  Harare  from 
27-30  November  to  assess  the  now-completed  Ecumenical  Decade  of 
Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  (1988-98).  The  Decade  was  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  initiatives  through  the  WCC,  including  the  cre¬ 
ation  in  Evanston  (1954)  of  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of 
Women  and  Men  in  the  Church,  and  a  four-year  study  process  on  the 
Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  which  concluded  with 
an  international  conference  in  Sheffield,  England  (1981).  The 
Decade  Festival  was  presented  to  assembly  delegates  in  plenary  on 
the  morning  of  7  December.  Six  people  made  presentations.  Vinton 
Anderson,  moderator,  posed  two  questions  to  the  assembly:  (1) 
“What  experience  have  you  had  of  the  Decade  in  your  own  church?” 
and  (2)  “What  kind  of  personal  commitment  do  you  make  to  continue 
the  stand  in  solidarity  with  women?”  Bertrice  Wood  concluded  the 
session  by  declaring  that  the  Decade  is  over  as  a  WCC  project,  and 
by  presenting  the  letter  from  the  Festival  participants  to  the  assem¬ 
bly,  entitled  “From  Solidarity  to  Accountability”. 

Seven  people  spoke  from  the  floor.  Comments  included,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  expression  of  support  for  the  ordination  of  women 
based  on  the  new  humanity  we  receive  in  Christ,  and  on  the  other, 
opposition  to  it  based  on  the  “spirit  and  order  of  the  early  church”; 
the  need  for  churches  to  move  from  solidarity  to  accountability  in 
areas  such  as  violence  against  women,  exclusion  of  women,  eco¬ 
nomic  injustice,  and  racism;  and  concern  voiced  by  one  Orthodox 
woman  delegate  who  had  participated  in  the  Decade  Festival  that  the 
final  text  of  the  letter  did  not  reflect  full  consensus  in  all  aspects  of 
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moral  and  theological  positions,  especially  concerning  reproductive 
rights. 

APPENDIX  III:  FROM  SOLIDARITY  TO  ACCOUNTABILITY 
(from  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  Report) 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

We,  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  different  confessions  gathered  at  the  Decade  festival,  greet 
you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  praise  and  thank  God  for  the  gift  of 
the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  given  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  ten  years  ago.  Space  was  created  for 
women  to  share  their  spirituality,  their  daily  struggles  and  their  gifts.  But 
the  living  letters  sent  to  you  five  years  ago  revealed  the  painful  reality 
that  many  churches  were  not  fully  committed  to  this  process.  So  we 
come  once  again  as  a  living  letter  to  invite  the  churches  of  this  jubilee 
assembly  to  join  us  as  we  recommit  ourselves  to  full  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  as  found  in  the  gospel.  This  is  not  an  option,  but  a  gospel  impera¬ 
tive. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  this  journey,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  became  a  decade  of 
women  in  solidarity  with  women.  We  were  reminded,  as  we  gathered, 
that  the  spirituality  of  “not  giving  up”  is  a  legacy  of  our  forebears.  We 
were  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  moving  us  from  solidarity 
to  accountability  in  the  full  promise  that  God  does  not  give  up  on  us.  We 
now  rejoice  in  our  renewed  strength. 

Through  the  living  letters,  we  listened  and  heard  our  sisters  answer 
Jesus’  question,  “Woman,  why  are  you  weeping?”  Women  responded  by 
revealing  their  secret  pain  of  isolation,  economic  injustice,  barriers  to 
participation,  racism,  religious  fundamentalism,  ethnic  genocide,  sexual 
harassment,  HIV/AIDS  and  violence  against  women  and  children.  We 
lamented.  We  searched  the  scriptures  and  we  prayed.  We  found  the  Holy 
Spirit  interceding  with  sighs  too  deep  for  words  (Rom.  8:26).  Empow¬ 
ered,  we  have  begun  the  journey  of  healing. 

With  regard  to  our  young  sisters,  we  acknowledge  that  at  times  we 
have  failed  them.  We  embrace  the  challenge  they  presented  us  to  affirm 
their  gifts  and  mentor  them  as  they  assume  the  legacy  we  pass  on  -  not 
to  give  up.  We  rejoiced  in  anticipation  of  our  developing  partnership. 

We  appreciate  the  solidarity  expressed  by  our  brothers  and  those 
church  leaders  who  journeyed  with  us.  Together  we  seek  to  live  out  the 
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biblical  affirmation  that  we  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  male  and 
female  (Gen.  1:27),  and  the  baptismal  vision  that  “there  is  no  longer  Jew 
or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  and 
female,  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28). 

Our  vision  and  commitment 

As  women  and  men  of  the  Decade ,  festival,  we  are  committed  to 
God’s  mission  of  a  world  where  all  God’s  people  can  live  fully,  care  for 
and  share  the  resources  of  the  world  equitably,  dwell  in  harmony  with 
creation  and  affirm  one  another  in  the  image  of  God. 

This  means  that  we  hold  firmly  to  the  vision  of  a  human  community 
where  the  participation  of  each  and  every  one  is  valued,  where  no  one 
is  excluded  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  age,  religion  or  cultural  practice, 
where  diversity  is  celebrated  as  God’s  gift  to  the  world. 

To  this  end ,  we,  women  and  men  of  the  Decade  festival,  urge  our 
churches  of  the  eighth  assembly  to  embrace  this  vision,  and  to  direct  the 
resources  of  the  WCC  to  create  programmes,  educational  materials,  net¬ 
works  and  opportunities  that  support  and  empower  women. 

We  urge  our  churches  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  confront  the  evils 
of  domination,  and  discrimination.  We  call  upon  our  churches  to  moni¬ 
tor  church  structures  and  practices  so  that  all  forms  of  exclusion  are 
eradicated.  Let  our  initiatives  include: 

-  theological  education  opportunities  and  programmes  for  women  that 
honour  their  voices  and  experiences; 

-  theological  curricula  that  include  gender  studies  and  women’s  per¬ 
spectives; 

-  training  for  women,  girls  and  boys  in  how  to  live  as  just  communi¬ 
ties  of  women,  men  and  children; 

-  liturgies,  gender  and  language  policies  that  confirm  and  affirm  all 
who  participate; 

-  policies  that  promote  a  balance  of  gender,  age  and  race  in  leadership 
positions  and  roles,  and  honour  people’s  cultural  identities. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  a  number  of  ethical  and  theological 
issues  such  as  the  ordination  of  women,  abortion,  divorce  and  human 
sexuality  in  all  of  its  diversity  that  have  implications  for  participation 
and  are  difficult  to  address  in  the  church  community.  During  the 
Decade,  human  sexuality  in  all  of  its  diversity  emerged  with  particular 
significance.  We  condemn  the  violence  perpetuated  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  on  this  matter.  We  wrestled  with  the  issue,  aware  of  the  anguish 
we  all  endure  because  of  the  potential  to  create  further  divisions.  We 
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acknowledge  that  there  is  divided  opinion  as  women  and  men  on  this 
particular  issue.  In  fact,  for  some  women  and  men  in  our  midst,  the 
issue  has  no  legitimacy.  We  seek  the  wisdom  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  we  may  continue  the  conversation  in  order  that  justice  may 
prevail. 

We  hold  firmly  to  the  elimination  of  all  violence  in  various  forms 
(sexual,  religious,  psychological,  structural,  physical,  spiritual,  military), 
and  the  culture  of  violence,  especially  as  they  affect  the  life  and  dignity 
of  women.  And  we  declare  our  readiness  to  confront  any  attempts  to 
excuse,  cover  up  or  justify  violence.  We  declare,  as  Festival  women  and 
men,  that  its  presence  in  the  church  is  an  offence  against  God,  humanity 
and  the  earth. 

To  this  end,  we  call  upon  this  eighth  assembly  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  violence  against  women  is  a  sin.  In  order  to  be  accountable  to 
God  and  ourselves,  we  recommend  that  the  assembly’s  theme,  “Turn  to 
God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”,  be  taken  as  an  opportunity  for  repentance  for 
the  church’s  participation  in  this  violence,  and  for  renewal  of  our  the¬ 
ologies,  traditions  and  practices  for  justice  and  peace  among  women, 
men  and  children  in  our  homes  and  communities.  The  ninth  assembly 
should  be  used  to  hold  ourselves  -  our  churches  and  the  WCC  -  account¬ 
able  for  our  work  on  this  issue.  Let  our  initiatives  include: 

-  creating  opportunities  and  places  for  women  to  speak  out  fearlessly 
about  the  violence  and  abuse  they  experience,  so  that  the  culture  of 
silence  can  broken; 

-  exposing  all  sexual  abuse,  especially  by  those  in  positions  of  church 
leadership; 

-  creating  restorative  justice  processes  where  both  the  victims  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  perpetrators  can  experience,  in  truth-telling,  the  power 
of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation; 

-  eliminating  all  biblical  and  theological  justifications  for  the  use  of 
violence; 

-  denouncing  all  initiatives  of  war,  taking  steps  to  delegitimize  war, 
and  seeking  alternative,  nonviolent  ways  to  handle  conflict; 

-  denouncing  female  genital  mutilation,  sex-tourism  and  trafficking  of 
women  and  children. 

We  hold  firmly  to  a  vision  of  a  world  of  economic  justice,  where 
poverty  is  neither  tolerated  nor  justified,  where  the  peoples  of  the  South 
and  East  flourish  with  the  peoples  of  the  North  and  West,  where  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  and  wealth  is  restored,  and  where  women  and  children  no 
longer  endure  enforced  and  debilitating  labour. 
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To  this  end ,  we  denounce  economic  and  political  conditions  that  cre¬ 
ate  uprooted  and  internally  displaced  people,  migrant  workers  and 
refugees.  We  urge  our  churches  at  this  eighth  jubilee  assembly  to  declare 
poverty  and  all  its  dehumanizing  consequences  a  scandal  against  God. 
We  implore  our  churches  to  do  everything  within  our  God-given  power 
and  accountability  to  unmask  the  economic  forces  of  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  to  name  the  oppressive  global  economy,  the  liberalization  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  accompanying  cut-backs  in  social  and  welfare  services  as 
enemies  of  God,  and  to  fulfill  God’s  creative  intention  for  accountable 
stewardship  of  the  earth.  We  call  on  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches 
to  adopt  the  UN  Beijing  Platform  for  Action  and  the  UN  Decade  of 
Eradication  of  Poverty  1997-2007,  and  to  work  with  other  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations  on  this  common  agenda.  We  urge  our  churches  to 
raise  our  voices  together  against  all  vestiges  of  colonialism  and  all  forms 
of  neo-colonialism,  and  the  unjust  and  unwelcome  intrusion  by  states 
and  other  powerful  actors  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  And  we  urge  our 
churches  to  call  upon  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  halt  immediately  all  Structural  Adjustment  Programmes  that 
hurt  the  most  vulnerable,  especially  women  and  children. 

Let  our  initiatives  include: 

-  a  demand,  at  this  jubilee  assembly,  for  cancellation  of  the  internal 
and  external  debts  of  the  world’s  poorest  nations,  and  that  the 
resources  so  saved  be  used  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  poor, 
especially  women,  youth  and  children; 

-  the  establishment,  in  local,  regional  and  national  churches,  of  spe¬ 
cific  programme  desks  for  economic  issues; 

-  the  call  for  laws  that  protect  women’s  rights  to  property  and  other 
rights,  such  as  reproductive  rights; 

-  the  creation  of  just  economic  systems  and  just  structures  in  church 
and  society  so  that  women  and  men  together  may  know  the  blessings 
of  justice,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  sustainable  and  livable  wages, 
and  honourable  labour  practices. 

A  declaration  on  violence  and  racism 

We,  the  women  and  men  of  the  Festival,  declare  that  fullness  of  life 
in  Christ  and  Christ’s  prayer  for  unity  require  women’s  participation,  the 
elimination  of  violence  against  women  and  that  the  image  of  God  in 
women  be  valued  and  recognized. 

Further,  we  declare  that  fullness  of  life  in  Christ  and  Christ’s  prayer 
for  unity  require  that  no  race  be  valued  over  another,  that  churches  in  the 
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name  of  Christ  challenge  all  acts  of  ethnic  cleansing,  caste  atrocities, 
xenophobia  and  genocide.  We  declare  that  racism  and  ethnocentrism  are 
against  the  will  of  God  and  have  no  place  in  God’s  household. 

The  WCC  and  its  member  churches  must  maintain  a  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  eradicate  racism  in  all  contexts.  We  call  on  our  WCC  and  its 
member  churches  to  provide  a  strong  voice  of  solidarity  with  indigenous 
peoples  and  black  communities,  and  support  for  programmes  and  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  SISTERS  (Sisters  In  Struggle  to  Eliminate  Racism  and 
Sexism)  and  ENYA  (Ecumenical  Network  of  Youth  Action)  which  seek 
to  honour  the  biblical  vision  of  a  world  where  “there  is  no  longer  Jew  or 
Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  or  female; 
for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

To  the  church  leaders 

In  the  spirit  of  the  living  letters ,  we  direct  a  special  word  to  you  as 
church  leaders  at  the  assembly.  We  recognize  that  you  have  been 
entrusted  with  gifts  of  power  and  authority,  delegated  to  you  by  God  and 
the  church  community. 

In  a  world  of  increasing  abuse  of  power,  arrogant  assumption  of 
authority  and  mis-use  of  position,  we  are  reminded  of  Jesus’  words  “that 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you”.  Decade  visits  demonstrated,  however,  that 
such  abuses  take  place  in  many  church  circles.  We,  as  women,  have  been 
and  are  the  victims  of  this  abuse.  We  make  it  clear  that  we  shall  not  tol¬ 
erate  its  presence  any  more.  We  call  upon  all  church  leaders  to  be  exam¬ 
ples  of  God’s  authority  in  Christ,  exercising  power  not  over  but  with 
God’s  people  for  the  enhancement  of  all. 

To  this  end,  we  call  upon  you  to  initiate  actions  to  correct  the  gender 
imbalances  that  exist  in  your  midst,  and  make  all  levels  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations  accessible  and  just  for 
women.  We  urge  you  to  encourage  more  women  to  take  up  leadership 
roles  and  support  them  so  that  they  can  offer  new  understandings  of  and 
ways  of  using  power. 

To  all  women  of  the  assembly 

We,  the  women  of  the  festival,  invite  you  to  join  us  in  the  vision  and 
commitment  of  this  letter.  At  the  festival,  the  tears  of  women  from 
around  the  world  were  poured  out  in  lament  at  the  hurt  and  sufferings  in 
women’s  lives.  In  the  tears  that  flowed,  we  recognized  each  other,  from 
continent  to  continent,  from  country  to  country.  Through  our  tears,  we 
looked  at  each  other  and,  because  of  those  tears,  we  promised  to  stay 
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together  and  move  forward.  We  include  your  tears  with  ours  and  your 
stories  with  ours,  and  invite  you  to  work,  pray  and  dream  with  us  for  the 
world  of  God’s  promise. 

The  young  women  at  the  festival  reminded  all  of  us  that  this  new 
world  cannot  be,  however,  if  women  are  content  merely  to  exchange 
positions  with  men  in  systems  of  domination  and  oppression.  The  young 
women  were  clear.  They  see  new  models  of  organization  where  power  is 
shared  and  every  voice  is  heard.  They  envision  new  forms  of  partnership 
where  a  leader  is  someone  who  helps  others  to  flourish.  They  see  a 
church  where  young  and  older  women  work  together,  and  where  each  is 
recognized  for  who  they  are  and  what  they  have  to  offer. 

This  is  a  new  day.  This  is  a  renewed  church,  and  a  transformed  com¬ 
munity  of  faith,  and  we  join  with  you,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  its  creation. 

To  the  men  of  the  assembly 

We,  the  men  of  the  Festival,  address  you,  the  men  of  the  assembly.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  in  words  the  joyous  hope  that  permeated  the 
Festival  days,  even  in  the  presence  of  women’s  suffering.  As  men,  we 
have  to  face  the  reality  of  our  complicity  in  the  suffering,  in  the  cultures 
of  violence  and  dominance  that  have  been  its  source.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  as  individual  men  to  extricate  ourselves  from  such  evil,  or  pretend  that 
we  are  free  from  its  power  and  influence. 

We  invite  you  as  men  of  the  assembly  to  join  us  in  a  process  of  con¬ 
fession  and  repentance  as  we  seek  to  turn  to  God  for  transformation.  Our 
sisters  of  the  faith  have  broken  the  silence,  the  truth  of  our  actions  is  now 
exposed.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  truth,  we  are  experiencing  not  a  spirit 
of  recrimination  and  blame,  but  a  graceful  invitation  to  live  out  the  free¬ 
dom  that  is  a  gift  to  all  of  us  through  God  in  Christ. 

To  the  youth  and  children  of  the  churches 

We,  the  women  and  men  of  the  Festival,  have  heard  your  challenges. 
We  have  been  lifted  up  and  inspired  by  your  visions  and  commitments. 
We  pledge  to  you  our  spirituality  of  “not  giving  up”  until  there  is  a 
church  where  you  are  seen  not  just  as  the  players  of  tomorrow,  but  as 
gifted  people  of  God  for  today.  We  also  pledge  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
free  you  from  abuse  and  violence,  from  economic  and  social  injustice. 
We  seek  your  partnership  and  guidance  as  we  move  towards  a  church 
and  society  that  is  inclusive  and  just. 


*  *  * 
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In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  a  clear  plan  for  Decade  follow-up  can  be 
agreed  upon.  We  suggest  that  the  next  ten  years  be  a  decade  of  action  and 
theological  reflection  with  a  time-line  such  as  a  mid-Decade  forum  and 
end-Decade  evaluation. 

We  ask  you  to  receive  this  letter  in  the  spirit  of  the  living  letters  that 
preceded  it.  We  invite  your  prayers,  and  ask  you  to  come  with  us  to  the 
fountain  of  all  life,  where  the  sustaining  and  refreshing  waters  flow 
unceasingly,  “opening  new  paths,  cleansing,  healing,  connecting,  nour¬ 
ishing  the  roots  of  our  dreams...  never  running  dry”. 


8.2.  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PLENARY  ON  THE 
ECUMENICAL  DECADE  -  CHURCHES  IN 
SOLIDARITY  WITH  WOMEN 

Policy  Reference  Committee  II  developed  a  response  to  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Decade  plenary  which  was  approved  by  assembly  delegates 
on  12  December.  The  text  of  that  response  with  adopted  recommen¬ 
dations  follows: 

We  are  grateful  for  the  living  letter  entitled  “From  Solidarity  to 
Accountability”  sent  by  the  women  and  men  of  the  Decade  Festival: 
Visions  beyond  98.  We  rejoice  with  all  who  have  rejoiced,  celebrated 
and  participated  in  the  progress  made  during  the  years  of  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women. 

As  was  expressed  in  the  publication  From  Canberra  to  Harare,  in 
some  churches  the  Decade  brought  together  “groups...  who  had  never 
before  sat  around  the  same  table  to  reflect  together  about  the  concerns 
expressed  in  the  Decade”.  These  concerns  or  areas  emphasized  were: 

-  empowering  women  to  challenge  oppressive  structures; 

-  affirming  their  contributions  to  their  churches  and  communities; 

-  giving  visibility  to  their  engagement  in  struggles  for  justice,  peace 
and  the  integrity  of  creation; 

-  enabling  churches  to  free  themselves  from  racism,  sexism,  classism 
and  discrimination; 

-  encouraging  church  action  in  solidarity  with  women. 

Yet  this  publication  also  recognizes  that  Decade  progress  was  greatly 
due  to  the  “solidarity  of  women  with  other  women”  and  that  “trans¬ 
forming  the  churches  into  truly  inclusive  communities”  should  be  a  con- 
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tinuing  priority  of  the  WCC  in  the  new  millennium.  We  ask  delegates  to 
share  the  living  letter  “From  Solidarity  to  Accountability”  along  with 
other  documents  presented  at  the  Decade  plenary  with  member  churches 
in  their  region. 

Voices  of  the  Decade  plenary 

You  have  changed  a  lamentation  of  the  myrrh  bearers  into  joy 

(Orthodox  hymn) 

Joyful  voices  were  raised  in  solidarity  and  praise  for  the  Ecumenical 
Decade.  Many  stones,  stumbling  blocks,  have  been  removed  during  the 
Decade.  The  voices  of  the  Decade  plenary  presenters  were  unanimous  in 
praising  the  progress.  Voices  affirmed  the  deep  call  for  human  and  social 
rights  for  women.  Voices  deplored  violence  in  all  its  many  forms  against 
women.  Voices  declared  commitment  to  continue  the  struggle  to  make 
the  new  millennium  truly  new,  especially  for  women. 

However,  in  response  to  the  Decade  presentation,  some  assembly 
voices  expressed  differing  and  even  conflicting  views.  Some  voices  say 
“not  now,  not  ever”  to  issues  raised  with  regards  to  ordination,  sexual 
orientation,  reproductive  rights  and  inclusive  language.  One  speaker 
expressed  this  with  the  thought  that  “sometimes  it  seems  we  are  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  apostolic  journey”. 

Other  voices  cautioned  the  assembly  about  the  delay  in  removing 
obstacles  to  the  full  inclusion  of  women  in  every  aspect  of  life,  both  in 
the  church  and  society.  These  voices  say  it  is  time  to  move  on  from  sol¬ 
idarity  to  accountability.  They  state  that  there  is  no  turning  back  in  the 
journey  of  faith  that  has  marked  the  Decade.  This  is  God’s  time,  God’s 
kairos,  for  transformation. 

As  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  WCC,  now  we  are 
being  called  to  “accountability”.  The  WCC  has  heard  clearly  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  account  for  its  commitment  to  the  aims  of  the  Decade  in  all  its 
workings  and  policies.  We  also  hear  the  call  to  strengthen  the  churches’ 
solidarity  with  women. 

To  strengthen  the  churches’  solidarity  with  women  it  is  clear  that 
both  the  WCC  and  the  churches  should  involve  themselves  in  deep 
conversation,  conversion,  prayer  and  action  with  regard  to  the  issues 
discussed  in  the  document  “From  Solidarity  to  Accountability”  and  in 
the  Decade  plenary.  As  the  church,  we  seek  to  live  out  the  biblical  affir¬ 
mation  that  we  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  male  and  female  (Gen. 
1:28)  and  the  baptismal  vision  that  there  is  no  longer  Jew  nor  Greek, 
slave  or  free,  no  longer  male  or  female  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ 
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Jesus  (Gal.  3:28).  To  this  end  we  make  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  WCC  prepare  guidelines  for  intergender  conduct  which 
incorporate  the  understanding  that  any  form  of  violence  against 
women  is  a  sin. 

2.  That  the  churches  be  encouraged  to  provide  opportunities  for  women 
to  speak  out  about  the  issues  of  violence  and  abuse  where  both  the 
victims  and  the  perpetrators  of  violence  can  experience  the  power  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  The  need  is  recognized  for  repentance 
for  actions  and  omissions  with  regard  to  the  inclusivity  of  women 
and  the  violence  of  which  many  have  been  victims. 

3.  That  the  assembly  affirm  the  ongoing  work  of  the  WCC  on  delegit- 
imizing  war,  and  commend  the  central  committee  statement  of  1995 
on  overcoming  violence,  and  other  statements  of  the  WCC  especially 
as  such  statements  impact  on  women  and  children  who  are  the  inno¬ 
cent  victims  of  war,  conflict  situations  and  domestic  violence. 

4.  That  the  assembly  encourage  the  use  of  languages  and  policies  that 
support  the  inclusion  of  persons  in  leadership  positions  in  all  aspects 
of  the  life  of  the  churches,  where  this  is  in  harmony  with  the 
churches’  ecclesiological  self-understanding,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  issues  of  gender,  age,  race,  cultural  background  and  disability. 

5.  That  the  WCC  advocate  debt  cancellation  measures  and  that  the 
resources  saved  as  a  result  be  used  for  the  improvement  in  quality  of 
life,  especially  for  women,  youth  and  children. 

6.  That  the  WCC  denounce  the  commercial  sexual  exploitation  of 
women  and  children,  such  as  sex  slavery,  prostitution,  pornography 
and  all  such  trafficking  of  women  and  children. 

7.  That  the  WCC  support  the  development  of  just  economic  systems 
and  structures  in  church  and  society  so  that  people  regardless  of  gen¬ 
der,  age,  race,  cultural  background  or  ability  may  experience  the 
blessings  of  justice,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  sustainable  and  livable 
wages  and  honourable  labour  practices. 

8.  That  the  assembly  commend  to  member  churches  the  UN  convention 
on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  against  women,  the 
UN  document  “Beijing  Platform  for  Action”  and  the  UN  Decade 
entitled  Decade  of  Eradication  of  Poverty  1997-2007. 

9.  That  the  assembly  ask  the  member  churches  to  find  ways  to  keep  the 

goals  of  the  Decade  before  them.  (adopted) 
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For  information  the  following  recommendations  were  forwarded  to  the 

Programme  Guidelines  Committee  for  consideration: 

1)  That  the  WCC  provide  and/or  support  programmes,  opportunities 
and  curricula  for  theological  education  that  include  women’s  voices, 
perspectives  and  experiences,  (referred  to  the  central  committee  for 
consideration  ) 

2)  That  the  WCC  engage  in  a  study  of  human  sexuality,  in  all  of  its 
diversity,  to  be  made  available  for  member  churches.  Furthermore, 
that  the  WCC  encourage  member  churches  to  open  discussion  and 
dialogue  on  the  topic  of  human  sexuality.  ( incorporated  into  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Guidelines  Committee  report ) 

3)  That  the  assembly  commend  the  Decade  emphases  on  efforts  to  com¬ 
bat  racism  and  concern  for  migrant  workers  and  ask  that  these  con¬ 
cerns  be  incorporated  in  the  various  programmes  of  the  WCC.  ( incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  report ) 

4)  Ask  the  WCC  in  consultation  with  the  churches  to  monitor  progress 
in  this  area,  to  hold  a  midpoint  consultation  and  to  report  to  the  ninth 
assembly,  (referred  to  the  central  committee  for  consideration) 


8.3.  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II  REPORT: 

APPENDIX  I:  SUDAN 

Rather  than  attempting  to  address  specific  crises  in  individual 
African  countries,  the  assembly  response  to  the  Africa  plenary  (sec¬ 
tion  6.4  above)  spoke  in  general  of  the  “range  of  problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  the  governments,  people  and  churches...  throughout  this 
vast  continent”.  However,  after  the  poignant  testimony  of  Bishop 
Paride  Taban  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Torit,  Sudan,  and  the 
deadly  bomb  attack  in  his  diocese  a  week  after  his  sermon  in  Harare 
during  the  assembly,  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  decided  to 
append  a  “Background  Note  on  Sudan”  to  its  report.  The  text  follows: 

Addressing  the  WCC  eighth  assembly.  Bishop  Paride  Taban  of  Torit 
Diocese,  Sudan,  called  on  the  international  community  to  demonstrate 
more  political  will  and  help  to  stop  the  slaughter  in  Southern  Sudan.  The 
assembly  recalls  that  in  1972  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  and 
the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  (AACC)  brokered  a  peace  accord 
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between  the  government  in  the  north  of  the  Sudan  and  the  Anyanya  I, 
precursor  to  the  Sudan  People’s  Liberation  Movement/ Army  (SPLM/A), 
in  the  South.  As  a  result  of  this  Addis  Ababa  accord,  there  was  peace  in 
the  country  till  the  reignition  of  the  conflict  in  the  early  1980s. 

This  latest  outbreak  of  conflict,  which  continues  unabated,  has 
claimed  over  a  million  lives,  has  displaced  countless  numbers  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  outside  the  borders  of  the  country  and  has  forced  the  majority 
remaining  to  subsist  with  outside  humanitarian  assistance.  Moreover,  the 
economy  in  the  south  has  been  devastated  and  is  virtually  bankrupt.  But 
compounding  an  already  desperate  situation  the  area  was  hit  by  famine 
and  starvation. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  conflict  situations,  human-rights  violations  are 
perpetuated  on  all  sides  with  mounting  incidences  of  extrajudicial  exe¬ 
cutions,  rape,  torture,  forced  relocation,  dispossession  of  land  and  cattle 
and  enslavement  particularly  of  women  and  children.  These  crimes  have 
been  well  documented  by  international  agencies.  Yet  no  relief  is  in  sight 
for  the  victims  and  their  families. 

What  began  as  a  result  of  dispute  between  the  north  and  the  south 
over  power  sharing  and  equitable  distribution  of  resources  has  become 
even  more  complex.  Prolongation  of  the  war  has  resulted  in  violent  eth¬ 
nic  and  factional  infighting  in  the  south.  In  the  north,  the  government 
decision  to  implement  the  Islamic  sharia  has  completely  alienated  and 
marginalized  the  non-Muslim  religious  minorities.  But  the  also  war  has 
regional  and  international  dimensions.  Political  and  economic  factors 
within  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  the  fear  of  Islamic  expansionism  have  pre¬ 
vented  attempts  to  arrange  a  cease-fire. 

During  this  period  of  renewed  conflict,  the  WCC  and  its  member 
churches  and  aid  agencies  have  continued  to  provide  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  and  development  aid  to  the  victims.  They  have 
continued  to  express  their  concern  at  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  and 
the  resultant  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  the  use  of  humanitarian  aid  as 
a  weapon  of  war. 

In  May  1998,  after  a  visit  to  the  region,  United  Nations  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  Kofi  Annan  said  that  the  warring  parties  “have  restricted  access  to 
areas  where  people  are  suffering;  they  have  banned  humanitarian  air¬ 
craft,  including  essential  cargo  planes,  and  they  have  attacked  refugee 
camps,  truck  convoys  and  relief  workers”.  It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  aid  alone  will  not  bring  an  end  to  the  suffering  of  the  Sudanese 
people.  Only  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement  will  provide  them  with  a 
chance  to  rebuild  their  lives. 
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The  WCC  has  endeavoured  to  work  for  peace  through  the  Sudan 
Ecumenical  Forum,  which  has  provided  space  for  church  leaders  in  the 
north  and  the  south  to  revitalize  their  efforts  to  promote  peace.  As  a 
result,  these  church  leaders  have  developed  their  position  on  peace  in  the 
Sudan  and  gave  expression  to  it  in  the  paper  “United  We  Stand  in  Action 
for  Peace”.  The  WCC  continues  to  support  and  encourage  them  as  they 
struggle  for  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  their  country.  It  is  convinced  that 
the  Inter-Governmental  Agency  for  Development  (IGAD)  peace  process 
is  the  best  hope  for  achieving  this  objective.  Therefore,  the  WCC  will 
continue  to  call  on  the  international  community  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  revive  and  strengthen  the  IGAD  peace  process.  The  declaration 
of  principles  of  the  IGAD  provides  a  viable  framework  and  basis  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Sudan. 


8.4.  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II  REPORT: 
APPENDIX  II:  GLOBALIZATION 

In  order  to  provide  an  additional  resource  for  the  first  and  basic 
recommendation  on  globalization  in  the  Policy  Reference  Committee 
II  report  -  “that  the  challenge  of  globalization  should  become  a  cen¬ 
tral  emphasis  of  the  work  of  the  WCC,  building  upon  many  signifi¬ 
cant  efforts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  past”  -  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appended  to  its  report  an  introductory  document  growing  out 
of  a  WCC  staff  text  and  presented  to  the  executive  committee  just 
prior  to  the  assembly.  The  text  follows: 

RESISTING  DOMINATION  -  AFFIRMING  LIFE: 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  GLOBALIZATION 

Globalization  is  a  reality  of  the  world  today  -  an  inescapable  fact  of 
life.  All  people  are  affected.  Globalization  is  not  simply  an  economic 
issue.  It  is  a  cultural,  political,  ethical  and  ecological  issue. 

Increasingly,  Christians  and  churches  find  themselves  confronted  by 
the  new  and  deeply  challenging  aspects  of  globalization  which  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  people  face,  especially  the  poor. 

The  vision  behind  globalization  is  a  competing  vision  of  the  oik- 
oumene,  the  unity  of  humankind  and  the  whole  inhabited  earth.  How  do 
we  live  our  faith  in  the  context  of  globalization? 
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Gathered  in  Harare 

1 .  Gathered  in  Harare,  this  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  people  of  Africa  during  the 
Africa  plenary  and  Padare.  Those  voices  included  both  cries  of  pain  and 
suffering,  but  also  testimonies  of  resistance,  faith  and  hope.  The  remark¬ 
able  strength,  creativity  and  spiritual  vitality  of  our  African  sisters  and 
brothers  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Together  we  were  reminded  of  the 
vision  of  a  free  people  which  inspired  Africa’s  struggle  for  liberation 
from  colonialism. 

2.  That  vision  is  still  alive  in  the  struggles  of  the  people  for  daily 
livelihood,  to  sustain  their  community  life,  to  be  nourished  by  the  rich 
traditions  and  values  inherited  from  the  past,  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
earth,  to  find  space  to  express  themselves.  People  are  longing  to  live  in 
dignity  in  just  and  sustainable  communities.  We  resonated  to  their  vision 
and  aspirations  because,  though  we  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we 
experience  the  same  yearnings. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  these  visions  for  our  people,  and  our  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  we  have  become  more  acutely  aware  that,  in  some  fundamental 
respects,  the  legacy  of  colonialism  of  the  past  is  still  present  with  us  in  a 
new  form  -  a  form  perhaps  more  seductive  on  the  surface,  but  demean¬ 
ing  and  dangerous  at  deeper  levels.  The  driving  forces  of  this  new  form 
of  domination  are  economic  powers  which  may  be  as  insidious  as  polit¬ 
ical  colonizers  and  a  subtle  but  powerful  ideology  which  assumes  that 
the  most  promising  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people  is  to 
give  free  rein  to  market  forces. 

Concentration  of  power 

4.  Today,  despite  the  independence  of  many  formerly  colonized  peo¬ 
ples,  power  is  increasingly  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
nations  and  corporations  particularly  in  the  North.  Their  power  extends 
across  the  globe  and  into  many  areas  of  life.  Their  power  is  extensive 
and  intensive.  Major  decisions  are  made  by  these  thirty  or  so  nations  and 
60  giant  corporations.  The  intentional  globalization  of  production,  capi¬ 
tal  and  trade  further  strengthens  the  power  of  the  financial  centres  of  the 
global  market. 

5.  Globalization  affects  all  of  us.  It  contributes  to  the  erosion  of  the 
nation  state,  undermines  social  cohesion,  and  intensifies  the  conquest  of 
nature  in  a  merciless  attack  on  the  integrity  of  creation.  Debt  crisis  and 
structural  adjustment  programmes  became  instruments  to  gain  more 
control  over  national  budgets  and  create  a  profitable  and  safe  environ- 
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ment  for  investments  by  the  private  sector  at  unbearable  costs  for  the 
people. 

6.  This  process  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  development  of  global 
communications  and  media  networks.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  a  very 
costly  but  successful  strategy  by  the  USA  and  other  developed  countries 
to  gain  and  secure  military  and  political  hegemony  on  a  global  scale.  The 
forging  of  new  institutions,  like  the  World  Trade  Organization  and  the 
proposed  multilateral  agreement  on  investment,  solidify  the  power  of  the 
already  privileged.  The  convergence  of  such  factors  in  the  1990s  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  level  of  challenge  to  the  poor,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world’s  population. 

7.  The  concomitant  homogenization  in  the  process  of  globalization 
does  not  include  labour.  While  the  movement  of  global  capital  is  unre¬ 
stricted,  new  barriers  are  created  to  keep  migrant  workers  in  check.  In 
the  face  of  globalization  labour  is  controlled  and  is  losing  its  strength. 
Although  the  liberalization  of  trade  is  high  on  the  agenda  of  economic 
globalization,  developed  countries  still  protect  their  local  agriculture  and 
certain  industries  against  the  import  of  competitive  products.  They  still 
subsidize  their  exports  with  often  devastating  effects  for  local  markets  in 
the  South. 

Poverty  and  exclusion 

8.  We  recognize  that  there  are  potentially  positive  aspects  of  this  bur¬ 
geoning  globalization.  As  we  have  seen,  new  technologies  often  have 
linked  people  against  current  injustices  and  abuses  of  power.  They  can 
be  used  to  alert  the  Christian  community  of  persecutions,  violation  of 
human  rights,  human  needs,  and  emergencies.  Easier  and  efficient  acces¬ 
sibility  across  regions  facilitates  solidarity  among  social  movements  and 
networks. 

9.  Those  who  defend  the  free  market  argue  that  free-market 
economies  have  demonstrated  remarkable  capacity  to  produce  goods 
and  services  in  a  world  which  has  a  desperate  need  to  meet  people’s 
basic  material  needs.  While  they  acknowledge  that  some  economies 
have  been  distorted  by  being  more  closely  linked  to  the  world  econ¬ 
omy,  they  also  emphasize  that  sometimes  this  link  has  afforded  new 
levels  of  prosperity.  Such  alleged  benefits  of  globalization  make  it 
attractive  to  those  who  see  an  unfettered  free-market  system  as  a  way 
out  of  poverty. 

10.  The  reality  of  unequal  distribution  of  power  and  wealth,  of 
poverty  and  exclusion,  however,  challenges  the  cheap  language  of  a 
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global  shared  community.  The  often-used  image  of  the  “global  village” 
is  misleading.  The  new  situation  is  lacking  exactly  the  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity,  belonging  and  mutual  accountability  that  is  typical  of  village  life. 
Global  media  networks  promote  a  consumerist  mono-culture.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  many  poor  people  deteriorates.  The  World  Bank  has  concluded 
that  in  1998  the  number  of  countries  with  negative  economic  growth  had 
grown  from  21  to  36  during  the  past  year.  As  a  result,  they  observed  that 
fiscal  policies  and  interest  rates  have  had  a  much  greater  social  cost  than 
originally  envisaged. 

1 1 .  Further,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  one  and  one-half  trillion  dol¬ 
lars  of  currency  exchange  each  day  is  related  to  basic  economic  activi¬ 
ties.  The  great  proportion  is  mere  financial  speculation,  not  genuine 
investment.  That  speculation  weakens  further  the  already  weak 
economies.  Massive  speculation  led  to  the  collapse  of  financial  markets 
in  Asia  and  risks  to  jeopardize  the  global  economy  as  a  whole. 

12.  The  life  of  the  people  is  made  more  vulnerable  and  insecure  than 
ever  before.  Exclusion  in  all  its  forms  breeds  violence  that  spreads  like 
a  disease.  The  number  of  migrants  desperately  searching  for  jobs  and 
shelter  for  their  families  is  increasing  dramatically.  In  the  industrialized 
countries  of  Europe  and  North  America  pockets  of  the  poor  are  growing 
in  number  and  size.  Everywhere,  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is 
widening,  making  Indigenous  Peoples,  women,  youth  and  children  the 
primary  victims  of  poverty  and  exclusion.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
excluded  are  inevitably  people  of  colour  who  are  targets  of  xenophobia, 
racism  and  oppression. 

Contradictions,  tensions  and  anxieties 

13.  Globalization  gives  rise  to  a  web  of  contradictions,  tensions  and 
anxieties.  The  systemic  interlocking  of  the  local  and  the  global  in  the 
process  created  a  number  of  new  dynamics.  It  led  to  the  concentration  of 
power,  knowledge  and  wealth  in  institutions  controlled  or  at  least  influ¬ 
enced  by  transnational  corporations.  But  it  also  generated  a  decentraliz¬ 
ing  dynamic  as  people  and  communities  struggle  to  regain  control  over 
the  forces  that  threaten  their  very  existence.  In  the  midst  of  changes  and 
severe  pressure  on  their  livelihoods  and  cultures,  people  want  to  affirm 
their  cultural  and  religious  identities. 

While  globalization  universalized  certain  aspects  of  modem  social 
life,  it  also  causes  and  fuels  fragmentation  of  the  social  fabric  of  soci¬ 
eties.  As  the  process  goes  on  and  people  lose  hope,  they  start  to  compete 
against  each  other  in  order  to  secure  some  benefits  from  the  global  econ- 
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omy.  In  some  cases  this  reality  gives  rise  to  fundamentalism  and  ethnic 
cleansing. 

Neo-liberal  ideology 

14.  Economic  globalization  is  guided  by  the  neo-liberal  ideology. 
The  credo  of  the  free  market  is  the  firm  belief  that  through  competing 
economic  forces  and  purposes,  an  “invisible  hand”  will  assure  the  opti¬ 
mum  good  as  every  individual  pursues  his  or  her  economic  gain.  It  views 
human  beings  as  individuals  rather  than  as  persons  in  community,  as 
essentially  competitive  rather  than  cooperative,  as  consumerist  and 
materialist  rather  than  spiritual.  Thus,  it  produced  a  graceless  system  that 
renders  people  surplus  and  abandons  them  if  they  cannot  compete  with 
the  powerful  few  in  global  economy. 

15.  As  a  consequence,  people  tend  to  lose  their  cultural  identity  and 
deny  their  political  and  ethical  responsibility.  Promising  wealth  for 
everybody  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  unlimited  progress,  neo¬ 
liberalism  draws  a  picture  of  universal  salvation.  But  obsessed  with  ris¬ 
ing  revenues  from  financial  markets,  expansion  of  trade  and  growth  of 
production,  the  global  economic  system  is  blind  to  its  destructive  social 
and  ecological  consequences. 

A  challenge  to  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement 

16.  Globalization  poses  a  pastoral,  ethical,  theological  and  spiritual 
challenge  to  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  in  particular. 
The  vision  behind  globalization  is  a  competing  vision  of  the  oikoumene, 
the  unity  of  humankind  and  the  whole  inhabited  earth.  The  globalized 
oikoumene  of  domination  is  in  contrast  with  the  oikoumene  of  faith  and 
solidarity  that  motivates  and  energizes  the  ecumenical  movement.  The 
logic  of  globalization  needs  to  be  challenged  by  an  alternative  way  of 
life  of  community  in  diversity. 

17.  Plurality  and  diversity  within  the  ecumenical  movement,  for 
example,  are  no  longer  seen  as  an  obstacle  to  the  unity  of  the  churches 
and  a  viable  future  for  humankind.  Diversity  provides  rich  resources  and 
options  for  viable  solutions  if  the  stories,  experiences  and  traditions  of 
others  are  recognized  and  individual  Christians,  ecumenical  groups  and 
churches  search  together  for  alternatives  that  affirm  and  sustain  life  on 
earth.  The  traditional  concept  of  the  catholicity  of  the  church  deserves 
renewed  attention.  The  notion  and  praxis  of  catholicity  can  be  under¬ 
stood  as  an  early  form  of  Christian  response  to  the  imperial  form  of  unity 
that  was  shaped  and  represented  by  the  Roman  empire.  Such  an  altema- 
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tive  option  to  the  imperial  power  is  of  relevance  for  the  affirmation  of 
the  ecumenical  dimension  in  the  life  of  the  churches  in  the  context  of 
globalization. 

Jubilee  and  globalization 

18.  During  these  days  together  we  have  been  reminded  often  of  the 
jubilee,  a  time  of  emancipation,  restoration  of  just  relationships  and  new 
beginnings  (Lev.  25;  Isa.  61;  Luke  4).  The  jubilee  is  a  recognition  that, 
left  to  its  normal  and  uninterrupted  course,  power  becomes  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  that  without  intervention  every  soci¬ 
ety  slides  into  injustice.  As  the  Hebrew  Bible  reminds  us,  the  powerful 
build  house  upon  house,  appropriate  field  after  field  (Isa.  5:8).  The  weak 
and  poor  are  vulnerable,  marginalized,  excluded.  Restoration  requires  to 
turn  against  this  course  of  history  (Mic.  7;  Neh.  5).  The  wholeness  of 
people,  and  of  a  people,  requires  the  intervention,  the  periodic  breaking 
down  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

19.  The  jubilee  has  important  implications  for  our  reflections  on 
globalization  today.  Globalization  usually  appears  benign,  or  even  ben¬ 
eficial,  especially  when  one  benefits  from  that  process.  But  the  increas¬ 
ing  concentration  of  power  -  economic,  political,  cultural,  military  -  is 
dramatically  shaping  the  world  of  the  present  and  future  in  ways  that  are 
not  benign.  The  scandal  of  crippling  debt,  the  marginalization  and  exclu¬ 
sion  of  vast  numbers  of  sisters  and  brothers,  the  exploitation  of  women 
and  children,  additional  strain  on  minorities  struggling  to  keep  their  cul¬ 
ture,  religious  tradition  and  language  alive,  the  destruction  of  the  ances¬ 
tral  land  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and  their  communities  are  in  part  an 
expression  of  this  concentration  of  power  legitimized  in  the  name  of  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

Affirming  God’s  gift  of  life 

20.  It  is  now  even  more  necessary  than  before  to  call  for  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  reshaping  of  the  economic  system  and  to  affirm  God’s  gift  of  life  that 
is  threatened  in  so  many  ways.  Sustainable  development,  a  concept  promi¬ 
nent  in  international  fora,  still  leaves  powerful  forces  of  globalization  in 
command  and  does  not  question  the  underlying  paradigm  of  continuous 
and  unlimited  progress  and  growth.  Affirming  God’s  gift  of  life  to  all  cre¬ 
ation  in  the  midst  of  the  pain,  suffering  and  destruction  caused  by  eco¬ 
nomic  globalization,  it  is  imperative  to  discern  a  life-centred  vision. 

21.  Jesus  came  so  that  all  may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly 
(John  10:10).  God’s  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  not  only  means  fullness  of 
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life  for  the  human  community,  but  the  restoration  of  all  creation  to  its 
goodness  and  wholeness.  God’s  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  renew  the  whole 
creation.  According  to  the  creation  stories  of  the  Bible,  the  earth  was 
meant  to  be  home  for  all  living  creatures,  which  live  in  different  spaces, 
but  linked  to  each  other  in  a  web  of  relationships.  The  human  commu¬ 
nity  is  placed  within  the  wider  community  of  the  earth,  which  is  embed¬ 
ded  in  God’s  household  of  life.  It  is  this  vision  of  a  truly  ecumenical 
earth,  that  challenges  the  ecumenical  movement  to  search  for  new  ways 
of  revitalizing  and  protecting  the  communities  of  Indigenous  Peoples 
and  of  the  marginalized  and  excluded,  participating  in  resistance  against 
the  growing  domination  of  economic  globalization,  and  engaging  itself 
in  the  building  of  a  culture  of  peace  and  just  relationships,  a  culture  of 
sharing  and  solidarity. 

22.  Peoples’  stories  show  and  reflect  the  longing  and  desire  for  sus¬ 
tenance  of  life  through  fulfilling  the  essential  needs  of  all  people,  for  the 
protection  of  life  through  peace-building  and  peace  making  in  situations 
of  violence  and  war,  for  the  enhancement  of  life  through  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  accountability  in  a  truly  democratic  society  and  the  improving  of 
people’s  economic  welfare  by  broadening  opportunities  and  solidarity 
linkages,  and  for  the  enrichment  of  life  through  the  deepening  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  spirituality  and  cultural  activities  as  well  as  the  up-building  of  just 
and  sustainable  communities. 

23.  Four  essentials  for  a  life-centred  vision  need  to  be  nurtured:  par¬ 
ticipation  as  the  optimal  inclusion  of  all  involved  at  all  levels,  equity  as 
basic  fairness  that  also  extends  to  other  life  forms,  accountability  as  the 
structuring  of  responsibility  towards  one  another  and  earth  itself,  and 
sufficiency  as  the  commitment  to  meet  basic  needs  of  all  life  possible 
and  develop  a  quality  of  life  that  includes  bread  for  all  but  is  more  than 
bread  alone. 

The  task  of  the  ecumenical  family 

24.  What  should  be  the  response  of  the  churches  in  the  face  of  this 
challenge?  What  is  the  task  of  the  ecumenical  family?  What  should  be  the 
role  of  the  churches  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches?  How  should 
churches  and  the  WCC  relate  to  others  who  struggle  to  understand  and 
meet  the  challenges  posed  by  globalization?  How  can  we  be  vehicles  of 
God’s  jubilee  so  central  to  Jesus’  message  (Luke  7:18-23)?  That  response 
must  be  named  by  each  person  and  community  represented  here. 

25.  We  acknowledge  that  in  the  context  of  globalization  we  have 
compromised  our  own  convictions.  We  repent  for  the  ways  the  power  of 
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new  technologies,  the  lure  of  having  things;  the  temptations  to  superior¬ 
ity  and  power  have  diverted  our  attention  from  our  neighbour  who  suf¬ 
fers.  We  acknowledge  the  temptation  we  have  to  strive  for  our  own 
inclusion  in  a  world  which  has  space  for  a  privileged  few.  Lest  our  con¬ 
fession  and  repentance  be  hallow,  we  are  called  to  discover  and  restore 
our  solidarity  with  the  excluded  ones. 

26.  It  is  the  task  of  the  WCC  to  strengthen  the  ecumenical  dimension 
in  the  life  of  the  churches  and  provide  space  necessary  for  dialogue  and 
mutual  up-building  towards  a  common  witness  by  the  churches  locally, 
regionally  and  internationally.  There  is  a  need  to  strengthen  the  voice 
and  representation  by  the  WCC  on  international  levels,  a  representation 
that  can  build  on  the  capacity  to  analyze  global  trends,  but  one  also  that 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  networking,  support  and  transformation  the 
WCC  can  muster  as  the  churches  own  instrument.  Critical  to  the  vision 
of  earth  as  home  is  the  call  for  people  in  very  different  situations  and 
contexts  to  practise  faith  in  solidarity  and  affirm  life  on  earth  together. 

27.  In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  since  the  seventh  assembly  in  Can¬ 
berra  the  different  programmatic  areas  of  the  WCC  have  been  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  challenges  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  process  of 
globalization.  The  new  central  committee  and  all  of  the  member 
churches  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  more  coherent  approach  to 
the  challenges  of  globalization,  with  a  focus  on  life  in  dignity  in  just  and 
sustainable  communities. 


8.5.  YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  WCC 

This  text,  based  on  discussions  by  the  WCC’s  mandated  working 
group  on  youth  during  a  meeting  in  Geneva  in  November  1998,  was 
adopted  by  the  participants  in  the  pre-assembly  youth  event. 

1.  The  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  process  has  challenged 
the  Council  to  relook  at  its  programmatic  structure  and  its  relationships 
to  the  churches  and  other  ecumenical  networks.  The  new  structure  calls 
for  an  integration  of  all  programmes  and  for  new  styles  of  work.  In  this 
context,  this  paper  looks  at  the  future  of  the  work  with  youth  in  the  new 
programme  structure. 

2.  The  challenge  of  representing  the  whole  body  of  Christ  has  long 
been  at  the  core  of  the  WCC’s  ecumenical  vision  and  work.  The  Coun- 
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cil  has  sought  to  embody  the  diversity  found  within  the  member 
churches  by  setting  goals  for  participation  of  various  constituencies,  in 
all  aspects  of  its  life.  Commitments  to  meeting  goals  and  attaining 
greater  integration  have  therefore  been  made  by  the  Council’s  governing 
bodies.  The  introduction  of  Council- wide  mandated  working  groups  was 
also  intended  to  achieve  this. 

3.  But  despite  the  good  faith  of  these  commitments  the  goals  have  not 
been  reached.  The  level  of  youth  participation  in  many  aspects  of  the 
Council’s  life  stands  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  firm  commitment  made  by 
WCC’s  central  committee  in  1988  for  20  percent  involvement  of  young 
people.  The  seventh  assembly  echoed  this: 

We  expect  that  the  participation  goals  for  women  and  youth  will  be  maintained 
in  all  events  and  in  membership  of  committees.  The  central  committee  should 
assure  funding  only  for  those  activities  which  reflect  approved  goals  for  inclu¬ 
siveness.  ( Signs  of  the  Spirit:  Official  Report  of  the  Seventh  Assembly,  p.  1 89) 

In  the  restructuring  of  the  WCC  after  Canberra  attempts  to  internal¬ 
ize  the  commitment  to  youth  participation  in  programme  planning  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  Council  were  not  fully  accomplished.  At  times  the 
Council  has  returned  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  youth  work  can  be 
accomplished  by  one  programme  unit  or  team.  In  fact,  the  fifth  assem¬ 
bly  in  Nairobi  (1975)  had  already  called  for  a  different  style  of  work: 

Youth  work  must  have  a  somewhat  autonomous  character,  structurally  located 
in  one  particular  programme  unit,  but  relating  to  all  units  so  as  to  bring  the 
presence  of  youth  fully  into  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  (Breaking 
Barriers  -  Nairobi  1975,  London,  SPCK,  1976,  p.316) 

4.  At  the  heart  of  the  CUV  process  is  the  search  for  renewal.  This 
search  carries  the  challenge  for  inclusivity  and  empowerment.  Neglect¬ 
ing  to  use  and  develop  the  gifts  offered  by  God  through  young  people, 
or  any  group,  is  detrimental  to  the  renewal  we  seek.  It  also  weakens  the 
testimony  of  the  churches.  Youth  who  are  committed  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  are  valuable  communicators  for  the  churches.  Youth  are  wit¬ 
nesses  to  other  young  people  and  nurture  the  faith  given  to  the  whole 
people  of  God.  The  Bible  is  full  of  examples  where  young  people  were 
called  to  witness  and  even  lead  at  a  surprisingly  early  age  (1  Sam.  3; 
1  Sam.  17;  Jer.  1;  1  Tim.  4:11). 

The  eighth  assembly  convenes  at  a  time  when,  in  many  countries, 
young  people  are  leaving  the  historic  churches  because  they  feel 
excluded  and  ignored;  an  increasing  number  of  youth  feel  the  church  is 
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irrelevant  to  their  lives  and  their  society;  many  churches  do  not  fully  use 
the  human  resources  which  young  people  are  in  their  witness  to  the 
world. 

5.  In  the  work  of  renewal,  there  is  a  new  vision  for  work  with  young 
people.  This  vision  is  one  which  calls  for  young  people  to  be  integrated 
into  the  ecumenical  movement  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  generations. 
By  calling  for  integration  we  do  not  seek  to  take  away  the  focus  of  youth 
work.  We  seek  both  continued  leadership  development  of  young  people 
through  specific  youth  programmes  and  inclusion  of  the  specific  experi¬ 
ences  of  young  people  in  all  programmes.  Examples  of  integrated  youth 
work  in  the  last  seven-year  period  include  the  stewards  and  internships 
programme  and  programmatic  cooperation  on  issues  such  as  Gospel  and 
Culture.  The  internship  programme  has  helped  WCC  to  benefit  from  the 
resources  that  young  people  bring  to  its  work,  but  has  also  trained  them 
to  be  ecumenical  catalysts  at  their  local/national  level. 

Integrating  young  people  into  ecumenical  service  requires  pro¬ 
gramme  staff  to  facilitate  equitable  participation  of  youth  in  the  WCC 
itself,  in  member  churches  and  in  national  and  regional  ecumenical  orga¬ 
nizations  alike.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  active  participation  of  young 
people  in  the  search  for  unity  and  in  social  action  in  certain  countries  and 
regions  and  the  number  of  churches  who  include  youth,  enabling  them 
to  give  a  stronger  testimony. 

To  reach  the  goals  and  commitments  the  WCC  has  set  for  itself  regard¬ 
ing  youth  participation,  it  is  recommended: 

1)  that  the  WCC  ensure  the  equitable  participation  of  young  people  in 
all  aspects  of  its  life  by  (a)  maintaining  the  requirement  of  20  percent 
youth  membership  in  assemblies,  committees  and  meetings;  (b)  man¬ 
dating  the  equitable  participation  of  young  people  in  its  programmes 
by:  assigning  one  person  in  each  staff  team  to  monitor  youth  partici¬ 
pation  within  the  programmes  of  that  staff  team:  these  staff  could 
form  the  new  staff  coordinating  group  on  youth;  assuring  resources 
only  for  those  activities  which  reflect  approved  goals  for  inclusive¬ 
ness;  maintaining  an  affirmative  action  policy  in  the  employment  of 
young  people  in  all  areas  of  work;  (c)  maintaining  the  position  of 
youth  president; 

2)  that  the  WCC  retain  programme  staff  for  youth  work,  the  staff  coor¬ 
dinating  group  on  youth  and  mandated  working  group  on  youth,  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  goals  set  for  equitable  youth  participa¬ 
tion  across  the  Council; 
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3)  that  the  WCC  provide  opportunities  for  ecumenical  formation  at  all 
levels;  the  stewards  and  internship  programmes  should  be  further 
developed  and  serve  as  models  for  future  work  in  the  WCC; 

4)  that  the  WCC  maintain  programmes  which  respond  to  particular  con¬ 
cerns  of  youth  as  well  as  affirming  their  participation  in  addressing 
wider  issues;  this  is  best  done  through  pre-meetings  for  the  youth 
participants  prior  to  all  WCC  consultations  and  events. 


8.6.  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLES 

This  text  was  adopted  at  a  pre-assembly  gathering  of  Indigenous 
Peoples,  held  in  Harare  on  1  and  2  December,  and  attended  by  42 
people  from  19  countries,  many  of  whom  then  attended  the  assembly 
as  delegates  of  their  church. 

“We  are  still  waiting...  for  true  partnership,  for  full  recognition  of  our 
rights.” 

By  the  grace  of  the  Creator  and  guided  by  our  ancestors  we,  the 
Indigenous  Peoples,  celebrate  our  survival.  We  have  survived  in  spite  of 
the  racism  of  genocide,  colonization,  assimilation  and  development.  The 
earth  is  our  Mother  and  is  therefore  sacred.  We  affirm  our  identities,  cul¬ 
tures,  languages,  philosophies  of  life,  spiritualities  and  the  sacredness  of 
our  lands.  These  are  linked  to  the  balanced  relationship  with  all  of  creation. 

Historically  and  still  today,  the  churches  have  compelled  us  to 
engage  in  an  ecclesial  and  theological  journey  culminating  in  assimila¬ 
tion,  uniformity  and  assent.  The  churches  have  not  known  or  understood 
Indigenous  Peoples,  to  the  impoverishment  of  everyone. 

Our  lives,  our  spiritualities,  our  languages  and  our  cultures  as  distinct 
peoples  are  constantly  under  threat.  We  are  threatened  by  mining, 
wildlife  conservation,  deforestation,  commercial  long-line  fishing, 
hydro-electric  dams,  militarization,  nuclear  dumping  and  testing,  eco- 
tourism  and  other  projects.  Modern  state  boundaries  are  colonial  con¬ 
structions  that  fragment  and  interfere  with  the  way  of  life  of  our  peoples. 
Our  sacred  sites  have  been  and  are  still  being  desecrated.  These  threats 
came  with  the  colonizer  and  are  perpetuated  today  by  models  of  devel¬ 
opment  that  seek  to  exploit  our  natural  resources  without  regard  for 
future  generations. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  WCC  and  some  of  its  member  churches 
have  made  efforts  towards  understanding  and  working  with  Indigenous 
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Peoples  in  our  struggles,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  churches  and  the  healing  of  Indigenous  communities  must 
begin  with  a  viable  and  meaningful  ongoing  commitment  to  collabora¬ 
tion  and  partnership.  This  partnership  requires  a  radical  change  of  heart 
in  the  churches.  There  must  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  churches 
have  benefited  from  unjust  political  and  economic  structures  that  they 
have  helped  to  create.  Change  must  come  not  just  because  the  churches 
have  to  but  because  they  want  to  -  as  a  response  to  gospel  imperative. 
We  would  urge  that  the  member  churches  hear  our  stories  again  and 
experience  from  within  them  the  churches’  historic  role  in  oppression. 
We  therefore  challenge  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches: 

-  to  reaffirm  the  Canberra  statement  on  “Indigenous  Peoples  and  Land 
Rights  -  Move  beyond  Words”; 

-  to  include  the  Indigenous  Peoples  programme  in  the  core  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  WCC; 

-  to  promote  and  enable  equal  participation  of  Indigenous  Peoples  at 
every  level  of  decision-making  within  the  structures  of  the  churches; 

-  to  continue  to  draw  the  concerns  and  issues  of  the  Indigenous  Peo¬ 
ples  to  the  attention  of  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  for  action 
and  reflection; 

-  to  continue  the  process  of  Gospel  and  Culture  dialogue  at  a  local  and 
global  level; 

-  to  respect  and  promote  Indigenous  Peoples’  rights  to  self-determina¬ 
tion  including  land  rights,  spiritualities,  culture,  languages  and  intel¬ 
lectual  property  rights; 

-  to  support  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Draft  Declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and  other  international  instruments 
and  standards  related  to  the  promotion  of  Indigenous  Peoples’  rights. 
We  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC,  but  we  remind  our 

sisters  and  brothers  of  the  member  churches  of  the  need  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  land  and  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed. 


8.7.  RESPONSES  FROM  EVANGELICAL 

PARTICIPANTS 


The  group  of  evangelicals  who  met  regularly  during  the  assembly 
represented  a  broad  range  of  theological  positions  and  sensibilities 
within  the  evangelical  movement.  As  at  several  previous  WCC 
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assemblies  and  major  conferences,  the  group  worked  on  drafting  a 
letter  that  would  be  publicly  addressed  to  the  assembly  as  an  “evan¬ 
gelical  response”  to  the  event.  The  text  eventually  agreed  upon  was 
signed  by  most  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  various  ways  in  the 
work  of  the  group  and  the  discussions.  A  number  of  persons  who 
signed  the  letter  nevertheless  felt  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  address 
from  an  evangelical  point  of  view  certain  issues  debated  by  the 
assembly,  such  as  globalization  and  debt  relief.  They  decided  there¬ 
fore  to  write  an  additional  letter.  To  indicate  the  diversity  and  com¬ 
plementarity  of  these  evangelical  responses,  both  letters  are  pub¬ 
lished  here. 


A  JUBILEE  CALL:  A  LETTER  TO  THE  WCC 
BY  EVANGELICAL  PARTICIPANTS  AT  HARARE 

History  of  evangelicals  and  the  ecumenical  movement 

The  WCC  owes  its  origins  in  large  part  to  mission  and  evangelism  by 
member  churches  and  their  agencies  and  is  based  on  confession  of 
“Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures”.  Since 
Nairobi  in  1975  there  has  been  sustained  discussion  by  evangelicals 
inside  and  outside  the  WCC  regarding  its  vision  and  work.  In  Vancouver 
in  1983  the  WCC  committed  itself  to  increased  dialogue  with  and  par¬ 
ticipation  by  evangelicals.  At  Canberra  in  1991,  in  “Evangelical  Per¬ 
spectives  from  Canberra”,  evangelicals  asked  the  WCC  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  evangelical  participation  and  representation  in  the  Council. 
This  traditional  letter  of  response  asks  what  progress  has  been  made,  as 
reflected  in  the  Harare  assembly.  We  recognize  that  the  WCC  might  have 
similar  questions  about  evangelical  intentions  in  the  journey  with  them. 

The  WCC  has  been  a  chief  instrument  of  global  ecumenism, 
although  it  recognizes  itself  as  only  one  such  instrument.  Evangelicals 
both  inside  and  outside  WCC  member  churches  have  also  been  active  in 
local  ecumenism.  Within  the  last  decade  their  participation  has  grown  in 
national  ecumenical  organizations  and  programmes.  A  growing  number 
of  evangelicals  are  also  committed  to  the  global  ecumenical  vision  and 
seek  further  involvement  on  that  level.  We  thank  the  WCC  for  its  con¬ 
tinuing  commitment,  first  expressed  at  Vancouver,  to  “seek  new  forms  of 
relationships  with  evangelicals”  and  affirmed  again  here  at  Harare.  We 
appreciate  the  formation  of  the  WCC-Pentecostal  joint  working  group. 
Depending  on  their  context  and  history,  however,  some  evangelicals  still 
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experience  a  sense  of  frustration  and  even  crisis  about  the  future  of  their 
WCC  participation  because  of  uncertainty  over  the  nature  of  the  WCC 
commitment  to  mission  and  evangelism,  and  biblical  theology.  Others 
are  more  hopeful  of  closer  relationships.  It  is  not  clear  how  evangelical 
involvement  in  global  ecumenism  is  to  be  related  in  other  ways  to  WCC 
programmes  and  structures.  We  pledge  our  support  to  join  with  you  in 
other  ways  of  working  together. 

An  evaluation  of  Harare 

We  affirm  the  following  contributions  of  this  assembly  to  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement: 

•  The  Christian  faith  of  the  people  present,  especially  the  vibrant 
African  spirituality  that  we  experienced. 

•  The  worship,  vigil  and  evening  prayers  as  moving  and  challenging 
experiences  rooted  in  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

•  The  beauty  of  the  biblical  ecumenical  vision  shared  in  personal  fel¬ 
lowship  and  conversation. 

•  The  African  venue  of  the  assembly.  With  particular  reference  to 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  two-thirds  world,  it  has  addressed  debt  can¬ 
cellation,  HIV/AIDS,  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation  and  good  gov¬ 
ernance,  globalization,  and  solidarity  with  women,  youth  and  chil¬ 
dren.  In  particular  we  support: 

-  Debt  relief  in  poor  countries,  to  which  we  add  the  need  to  fight 
corruption,  promote  good  governance  and  strengthen  civil  society 
and  democratic  institutions. 

-  The  move  for  a  decade  against  all  forms  of  violence,  particularly 
against  women,  children  and  Indigenous  communities,  including 
the  vision  of  the  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence  and  its  Peace 
to  the  City  initiative  in  seven  violent  urban  areas.  We  stand  on  the 
side  of  any  group  which  suffers  injustice  and  institutional  vio¬ 
lence. 

-  The  critique  of  globalization  as  a  process  that  tends  to  exclude 
and  further  marginalize  the  poor,  even  while  we  recognize  that  it 
brings  diverse  cultures  into  contact,  and  that  this  can  increase  the 
richness  and  variety  of  human  experience. 

-  The  continuing  fight  against  all  forms  of  human-rights  abuse, 
especially  the  plight  of  Christians  suffering  religious  persecution 
particularly  in  Sudan. 

•  The  initiatives  of  the  task  force  set  up  after  Canberra  to  include  evan¬ 
gelicals,  many  of  whom  are  present  here.  We  regret  that  evangelicals 
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may  not  have  responded  adequately  to  task  force  initiatives  and  invi¬ 
tations  to  this  assembly. 

•  The  continuing  evangelical-Orthodox  dialogue.  We  greatly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  WCC  for  taking  this  dialogue  and  the  emerging  Pentecostal- 
Orthodox  dialogue  under  its  auspices.  The  evangelical  dialogue  will 
address  sensitive  issues  such  as  proselytism,  human  rights,  mission 
and  women’s  ordination,  but  always  in  the  framework  of  that  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  triune  God  and  a  biblical  Christology  which  we  share. 
We,  with  our  Orthodox  colleagues,  encourage  people  at  the  grass¬ 
roots  to  participate  in  this  dialogue. 

We  fear  that  the  following  features  of  the  assembly  contradict  some  ear¬ 
lier  WCC  achievements  and  hinder  attainment  of  the  global  ecumenical 

vision: 

•  We  appreciated  worshipping  daily  in  the  presence  of  the  symbol  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  covering  the  African  continent.  However,  theo¬ 
logical  input  into  the  African  plenary  did  not  represent  the  theology 
and  vision  of  many  African  churches  which  are  committed  to  scrip¬ 
ture’s  centrality  along  with  cultural  renewal  and  social,  political  and 
economic  change.  The  final  commitment  at  this  plenary  did  not  men¬ 
tion  Jesus  once.  Platform  presentations  by  representative  African 
leaders  from  member  churches  were  lacking.  Though  we  are  in 
Africa,  many  of  its  Christian  voices  were  not  heard. 

•  Many  African  churches,  amid  much  poverty,  suffering  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  have  extensive  ministries  to  HIV/AIDS  patients  based  on  a 
Christian  sexual  ethic  and  understanding  of  family.  The  family,  as 
well  as  community  participation  in  all  moral,  spiritual  and  daily 
activities,  are  central  to  the  African  worldview.  We  regret  that  the 
importance  of  the  family  and  of  biblical  sexual  morality  were  little 
featured  in  the  plenary,  Padare  or  hearings. 

•  Serious  theological  reflection  was  largely  absent.  This  is  inconsistent 
with  the  call  at  Canberra  for  a  “vital  and  coherent  theology”.  Some 
major  speakers  and  presentations  fell  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
credal  bases  of  all  member  churches  and  the  Council’s  own  faith 
basis. 

•  While  the  theme,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”,  should  have  led 
to  a  strong  emphasis  on  mission,  evangelism  and  the  church,  this  was 
largely  missing.  Work  in  these  areas  by  member  churches  and  the 
WCC  (such  as  by  the  CWME  in  Salvador)  was  not  drawn  in.  We  urge 
a  renewed  emphasis  on  mission  and  evangelism  which  will  empower 
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the  churches  to  communicate  the  gospel  through  the  world.  Christ’s 
transforming  gospel  both  affirms  and  critiques  cultures  and  societies, 
and  requires  humility,  sensitivity  and  prophetic  engagement  with 
oppression. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  own  commitments  and  make  the  following 

proposals: 

•  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  speaks  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  no 
voice  in  confronting  social  and  economic  injustice,  for  these  affront 
the  love  and  justice  of  God.  For  this  reason,  we  affirm  the  WCC 
emphasis  on  solidarity  as  an  expression  of  mission.  The  gospel, 
which  focuses  on  the  Lordship  of  Jesus,  crucified  through  injustice 
and  risen  in  triumph  over  evil  and  death,  is  at  its  heart  a  call  to  per¬ 
sonal  “turning  to  God”,  to  obedience  to  the  risen  Lord  and  to  fellow¬ 
ship  in  his  body.  Evangelism,  as  this  call  to  personal  turning  to  God, 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  the  church’s  mission  of  social  transformation. 
We  would  like  to  be  involved  with  you  in  a  study  of  how  personal 
transformation  through  Christ  relates  to  such  programmes  as  the  The¬ 
ology  of  Life  study. 

•  Since  personal  transformation  is  at  the  heart  of  mission,  personal 
change  must  be  stressed  in  efforts  to  alter  global  systems.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  dealing  with  the  indebtedness  of  poor  nations,  the  greed  and 
corruption  that  affects  all  people  and  nations  must  be  addressed.  The 
gospel  requires  us,  in  response  to  God’s  initiating  love,  to  take 
responsibility  for  one’s  life  and  one’s  sins.  Consequently,  personal 
transformation  makes  people  subjects  in  addressing  their  own  issues 
rather  than  objects  of  other  peoples’  endeavours.  We  invite  you  to 
join  us  in  a  study  of  how  evangelism  and  mission  relate  to  structural 
transformation. 

•  Mission,  then,  has  personal  and  social  dimensions.  On  the  social 
level  the  WCC  has  often  seemed  to  favour  sweeping  structural 
changes  which  do  not  adequately  take  personal  responsibility  into 
account.  The  perspective  of  scripture  and  much  non- Western  culture 
views  the  person  as  inseparably  involved  in  families  and  communi¬ 
ties,  and  responsible  to  them  in  all  individual  choices,  and  as  deserv¬ 
ing  respect  from  them  in  all  corporate  decisions.  We  welcome  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  shown  in  the  assemblies’  decisions 
on  debt  and  other  issues. 

•  Strengthening  the  family  which  is  disintegrating  under  the  pressures 
of  moral  relativism,  individualism,  materialism  and  harsh  economic 
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need,  is  an  important  mission  imperative.  The  reluctance  to  affirm 
biblical  norms,  including  sexual  ones,  for  all  persons,  or  to  insist  on 
personal  repentance  is  a  fruit  of  granting  the  autonomous  individual 
an  inordinately  large  role  in  society.  It  seems  to  underlie  a  permissive 
Western  approach  to  homosexuality  which  denies  biblical  norms  and 
absolutizes  autonomous  individual  preferences.  We  recommend  cul¬ 
tural  sensitivity  to  this  issue  which  respects  the  pastoral  approaches 
operative  in  the  two-thirds  world.  We  invite  you  to  join  us  in  a  study 
on  the  meaning  and  nature  of  personhood  in  which  we  trust  there  will 
be  a  significant  Orthodox  participation. 

•  Evangelicals  will  continue  to  devote  energy  to  local,  regional  and 
national  expressions  of  the  ecumenical  vision.  We  will  participate  in 
grassroots  ecumenism,  build  up  the  evangelical  oikoumene  and 
strengthen  local  and  national  councils  of  churches. 

•  Since  the  WCC  recognizes  itself  as  but  one  instrument  of  global  ecu¬ 
menism,  some  of  us  question  how  much  energy  to  invest  in  this  one 
path  to  the  global  vision.  Others  of  us  are  more  hopeful  of  being 
heard  and  involved  in  various  WCC  activities.  Some  of  us  would  like 
to  initiate  discussion  among  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics,  Pente- 
costals  and  evangelicals  on  worldwide  unity,  either  through  new 
structures  or  reformation  of  the  WCC.  All  of  us  insist  that  for  evan¬ 
gelicals  to  be  involved  in  the  WCC  in  increasingly  meaningful  ways, 
the  WCC  must  operate  more  in  accord  with  the  biblical,  christocen- 
tric,  missionary  emphasis  of  its  original  vision.  Jubilee  is  also  a  time 
to  return  to  the  beginning  for  we  can  all  affirm  the  original  Amster¬ 
dam  message. 


AN  EVANGELICAL  RESPONSE  TO  HARARE 

As  evangelicals  present  at  this  assembly,  we  share  the  concern  for  a 
visible  unity  that  witnesses  to  God’s  loving  engagement  with  a  suffering 
world. 

We  affirm  our  solidarity  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  in  this  time  of  struggle  to  stay  together  and  develop 
a  common  vision  that  is  committed  to  a  holistic  gospel  that  embraces  all 
of  life  and  has  at  its  centre  the  call  to  turn  to  Jesus  and  the  transforming 
power  of  his  reign.  We  sense  a  new  movement  of  the  Spirit  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  wineskins  that  will  better  reflect  our  common  commitment 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 
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In  particular,  we  support: 

1)  the  call  for  debt  relief  in  poor  countries,  and  we  add  the  need  to  fight 
corruption,  promote  good  governance  and  strengthen  civil  society 
and  democratic  institutions; 

2)  the  move  for  a  decade  against  all  forms  of  violence,  particularly  vio¬ 
lence  against  women,  children  and  indigenous  communities;  we 
stand  on  the  side  of  any  group  of  people  who  suffer  injustice  and  all 
kinds  of  institutional  violence; 

3)  the  critique  of  globalization  as  a  process  that  tends  to  exclude  and 
further  marginalizes  the  poor,  even  as  we  recognize  that  it  makes 
possible  contact  among  diverse  cultures  and  peoples  and  brings 
about  richness  and  an  increasing  sense  of  plurality; 

4)  the  continuing  fight  against  all  forms  of  human-rights  abuses,  includ¬ 
ing  especially  the  plight  of  Christians  who  suffer  religious  persecu¬ 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  bring  to  WCC’s  attention  and  action: 

1)  a  renewed  emphasis  on  mission  and  evangelism  so  that  the  churches 
are  empowered  to  carry  the  whole  gospel  to  the  whole  world;  the 
transforming  power  of  the  gospel  both  affirms  and  critiques  cultures 
and  societies;  for  this  reason  this  task  requires  humility,  sensitivity 
and  a  prophetic  engagement  with  the  oppressive  aspects  of  cultures; 

2)  the  strengthening  of  the  family  which  is  disintegrating  under  pressure 
of  moral  relativism,  individualism,  materialism  and  harsh  economic 
need; 

3)  the  need  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  participation  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  evangelicals  and  Pentecostals/charismatics  and  the  potential 
for  mutual  enrichment  and  contribution  that  this  relationship  can 
bring. 

Ecumenical  cooperation  is  a  growing  reality  among  churches  in  the 
two-thirds  world  where  the  centre  of  Christianity  has  shifted.  It  is  our 
prayer  and  our  hope  that  the  inclusive  vision  of  the  gospel  will  lead  to  an 
enduring  relationship  of  trust  and  meaningful  cooperation  among  evan¬ 
gelicals  and  the  ecumenical  movement. 


8.8.  A  LETTER  FROM  CHILDREN 

Children  and  organizations  involved  in  two  WCC  consultations 
on  children’s  issues  in  1996  and  1997  joined  with  street  children 
from  Harare  and  children  from  village  schools  in  Zimbabwe  to  take 
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part  in  a  Padare  offering  on  “The  Dignity  of  Children”.  The  children, 
from  13  countries,  wrote  a  message  requesting  support  and  leader¬ 
ship  from  WCC  member  churches.  The  text  of  this  message  (referred 
to  in  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  report)  follows: 

We,  the  children  of  the  world,  constructing  the  international  Global 
Ecumenical  Children’s  Network,  gather  here  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  on 
9  December  1998.  We  are  here  to  challenge  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  member  churches  to  give  their  moral,  financial  and 
spiritual  support  to  our  network. 

We,  the  children,  cannot  overstress  the  urgency  to  engage  in  direct, 
immediate  and  drastic  action  to  help  our  suffering  peers  around  the 
world. 

We  have  already  presented  our  concerns  to  Unit  IV  and  the  WCC’s 
1997  and  1998  central  committees.  As  a  result  of  those  meetings  many 
plans  of  action  for  children  have  emerged.  However,  we  do  not  lack 
“plans”;  instead,  we  are  in  dire  need  of  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  above,  we  challenge  the  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  all  its  member  churches  to  do  the  following: 

-  make  all  publications  concerning  children  available  to  the  youth  in 
local  parishes; 

-  foster  the  opening  of  the  Global  Ecumenical  Children’s  Network  in 
local  churches; 

-  promote  the  participation  of  children  in  the  churches,  and  thus  their 
protagonism; 

-  recognize  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
in  all  churches; 

-  adopt  a  resolution  stating  that  the  WCC  agrees  with  all  the  points  of 
the  UN  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  especially  but  not 
exclusively  the  clause  which  allows  youth  participation; 

-  help  to  build  a  positive  image  of  children,  particularly  of  delinquent 
children,  and  prevent  stigmatization; 

-  organize  an  internet-site  dedicated  to  the  Global  Ecumenical  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Network  and  the  positive  role  that  youth  are  playing  in  today’s 
society; 

-  make  a  commitment  to  fight  the  exploitation  of  children,  especially 
those  involved  in  the  sex  trade,  including  the  sexual  exploitation  of 
domestic  servants; 

-  promote  a  yearly  event  when  the  local  churches  make  a  collection  on 
International  Children’s  Day;  the  money  would  be  distributed  by  the 
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Global  Ecumenical  Network  to  help  the  exploited  and  abused  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  world. 

We,  the  children,  want  to  congratulate  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  for  its  leadership  role  on  an  international  level  in  fostering 
youth  protagonism.  However,  we  wish  to  remind  the  WCC  that  we  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  walk  into  the  new  millennium  in  which 
we  “turn  to  God  and  rejoice  in  hope.” 


8.9.  VISIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Philip  Potter,  a  WCC  staff  member  for  24  years  and  general  sec¬ 
retary  from  1972  to  1984,  was  the  logical  choice  as  a  speaker  for  the 
“Journey  to  Jubilee”  celebration  of  the  Council's  50th  anniversary  on 
13  December.  At  the  first  assembly  in  Amsterdam  fifty  years  earlier, 
he  had  been  the  spokesperson  for  the  active  contingent  of  youth  par¬ 
ticipants  (for  the  text  of  the  other  presentation  in  the  session,  by 
South  African  President  Nelson  Mandela,  see  section  6.5  above). 

I  have  been  asked  to  follow  up  the  journey  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  through  these  fifty  years,  by  trying  to  see  visions  of  the  future. 
Being  now  an  old  man  myself,  I  can  only  aspire  to  dream  -  though  I 
must  admit  that  I  have  always  been  a  poor  sleeper! 

At  Amsterdam  the  average  age  of  the  delegates  was  6 1 ,  while  that  of 
us  youth  delegates  was  about  25.  But  a  large  number  of  those  older  del¬ 
egates  had  kept  alive  the  vision  which  they  had  captured  in  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  the  YMCA  and  YWCA.  I  did  say  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  in  my  address  that  the  young  and  the  old  needed  each  other,  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

What  struck  us  young  people  most  at  Amsterdam  was  the  boldness 
and  the  prophetic  character  of  the  message,  and  especially  the  call  to  be 
Christ’s  witnesses  and  servants  among  our  neighbours.  The  message  said 
in  particular: 

We  have  to  remind  ourselves  and  all  people  that  God  has  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats  and  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.  We  have  to  learn  afresh 
together  to  speak  boldly  in  Christ’s  name  both  to  those  in  power  and  to  the 
people,  to  oppose  terror,  cruelty  and  race  discrimination,  to  stand  by  the  out¬ 
cast,  the  prisoner  and  the  refugee.  We  have  to  make  of  the  church  in  every 
place  a  voice  for  those  who  have  no  voice,  and  a  home  where  everyone  will 
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be  at  home.  We  have  to  learn  afresh  together  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
man  or  woman  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  politics,  in  the  professions  and  in 
the  home.  We  have  to  ask  God  to  teach  us  together  to  say  No  and  to  say  Yes 
in  truth.  No,  to  all  that  flouts  the  love  of  Christ,  to  every  system,  every  pro¬ 
gramme  and  every  person  that  treats  anyone  as  though  he  or  she  were  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  thing  or  a  means  of  profit,  to  the  defenders  of  injustice  in  the  name 
of  order,  to  those  who  sow  seeds  of  war  or  urge  war  as  inevitable;  Yes,  to  all 
that  conforms  to  the  love  of  Christ,  to  all  who  seek  for  justice,  to  the  peace¬ 
makers,  to  all  who  hope,  fight  and  suffer  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  all  who 
-  even  without  knowing  it  -  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 

These  words  are  as  fresh  and  pertinent  today  as  they  were  in  1948. 
We  started  our  journey  this  afternoon  with  the  reading  of  the  letter  to  the 
Hebrews,  chapter  12,  verse  1,  which  speaks  of  the  “cloud  of  witnesses”. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  writer  indicates  in  chapter  2,  verse  5,  that  his 
vision  is  “the  oikoumene  which  is  coming”  -  the  oikoumene  of  God,  in 
which  dwells  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

This  century  has  been  called  “the  century  of  extremes”  and  it  might 
well  continue  to  be  so  in  the  coming  21st  century.  Certainly,  it  was  in  this 
century  that  the  ultimate  weapons  of  human  destruction  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  used,  and  that  the  pollution  of  the  natural  environment  has 
become  a  real  menace.  During  these  fifty  years,  the  oikoumene,  the 
whole  inhabited  earth,  has  been  brought  into  one  global  city,  through  the 
various  high-technology  means  of  communication,  but  under  the  control 
of  only  a  small  minority  of  the  world’s  population.  As  the  century  comes 
to  an  end,  the  world  is  divided  economically  into  North  and  South,  and 
culturally  and  religiously  into  many  hostile  factions. 

What  is  the  legacy  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  this  half  century, 
and  what  gains  have  we  experienced  which  must  be  carried  forward 
towards  the  unity  and  community  of  God’s  people  as  a  sign  of  God’s 
purpose  for  the  unity  and  community  of  all  peoples  in  a  sustained  earth? 
As  we  have  briefly  surveyed  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
over  these  fifty  years,  there  are  some  things  which  stand  out  and  point  to 
the  future. 

First,  Christians  are  now  willing  to  face  openly  the  divisions  which 
have  taken  place,  especially  over  the  past  1000  years.  The  historic 
churches  are  now  all  on  speaking  terms.  Within  the  last  forty  years  there 
have  been  remarkable  comings  together  and  conversations  between  the 
major  families  of  the  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  and  their 
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offshoots.  We  have  been  able,  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  commission,  to  articulate  ways  to  visible  unity,  and  to  take 
small  steps  towards  deeper  fellowship  in  faith,  worship  and  life. 

Even  though  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere 
several  independent  and  Pentecostal  communities  are  sprouting  up,  they 
are  no  longer  publicly  regarded  with  suspicion  and  intolerance.  Indeed, 
religious  liberty  is  being  more  clearly  observed.  This  is  in  no  small  mea¬ 
sure  due  to  the  contribution  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  its 
related  churches  to  the  drafting  of  the  clauses  on  religious  liberty  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  on  10  December  1948,  and  to  the  continued  work  of  the 
Council  in  defending  religious  liberty  everywhere. 

Second,  the  WCC  has  continued  and  intensified  its  central  task  of 
furthering  the  mission  of  the  church  in  six  continents,  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  in  diverse  cultures,  as  well  as  the  ministry  of  health 
and  healing.  There  has  also  been  a  steady  development  of  dialogue,  in 
mutual  respect  and  openness,  with  people  of  the  major  non-Christian 
faiths.  In  several  cases  cooperation  on  concerns  of  human  rights  and 
welfare  and  of  disarmament  and  peace  is  fruitfully  taking  place.  All  this 
must  go  on. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  unhappy  increase 
in  ethno-religious  conflicts,  which  calls  for  more  concerted  ecumenical 
attention  than  has  been  given.  Unfortunately,  as  the  pressure  of  the  glob¬ 
alization  of  finance,  economics  and  communication  accelerates,  so  do 
the  violent  reactions  of  ethno-religious  groupings  in  many  countries. 
Here  again,  a  very  difficult  and  imperative  task  awaits  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  together  with  other  Christian  and  religious  groups,  to 
intensify  mutual  dialogue  and  action,  and  to  seek  ways  to  overcome  vio¬ 
lence  and  encourage  cooperation  for  human  well-being. 

Third,  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  particular,  have  carried  out  many  study  programmes  and 
activities  which  have  effected  change  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
common  good,  in  several  aspects  of  our  human  condition.  These  activi¬ 
ties  are  pursued  in  order  to  achieve  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Council  for 
“the  service  of  human  need,  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  peo¬ 
ple,  the  promotion  of  one  human  family  in  justice  and  peace,  and 
upholding  the  integrity  of  creation”. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  concerns  which  are  central  to  our  ecumeni¬ 
cal  agenda  now  and  in  the  future  and  which  should  engage  our  thought 
and  energies. 
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-  Work  among  refugees,  displaced  persons  and  migrants  has  been  and 
will  be  a  major  activity  in  a  world  which  is  broken  with  war  and  con¬ 
flicts. 

-  The  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  has  highlighted  one  of  the 
scourges  of  the  human  family  -  discrimination  against  and  exclusion 
of  people  because  of  their  race,  and  the  marginalization  of  Indige¬ 
nous  Peoples,  as  in  the  Americas  and  in  the  Pacific.  The  task  of 
affirming  and  contributing  to  the  sanctity  and  full  humanity  of  per¬ 
sons  of  every  race  must  be  carried  out  with  eager  determination. 

-  The  age-old  discrimination  against  women  in  church  and  society  has 
been  challenged  with  vigour  since  the  Amsterdam  assembly. 
Through  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women,  which  has  ended  with  this  assembly,  a  new  and  hopefully 
more  creative  stage  has  been  reached  in  recognizing  the  God-given 
equality  of  women  and  men. 

-  The  option  for  the  poor  and  deprived  has  also  been  carried  out  with 
particular  force  and  enthusiasm  during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  a 
world  in  which  poverty  and  unemployment  are  dramatically  increas¬ 
ing  in  both  poor  and  rich  countries,  we  have  the  obligation,  together 
with  all  persons  of  goodwill,  to  uncover  the  causes  of  economic  and 
social  inequalities  and  work  unremittingly  for  a  more  just  world  com¬ 
munity. 

Let  me  mention  here  one  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  youth 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  ecumenical  discussion  and  action. 
Uppsala  was  the  most  open  and  exciting  WCC  assembly,  which  was 
facilitated  by  the  open  houses  for  coffee  and  discussion,  as  well  as  a 
daily  paper  which  the  Swedish  students  provided.  The  youth  partici¬ 
pants  were  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  assembly,  and  during  the 
days  of  the  assembly  itself  there  were  many  late-night  discussions  on 
strategy,  in  which  I  took  part.  The  youth  participants  influenced  some 
of  the  resolutions  presented  to  the  assembly  for  adoption.  One  of 
those  young  people  was  a  Dutch  economics  expert  named  Jan  Pronk. 
Six  years  later,  as  minister  of  economics  in  the  Dutch  government,  he 
presided  over  an  important  UN  conference  which  produced  a  power¬ 
ful  charter  on  a  New  International  Economic  Order.  At  our  Nairobi 
assembly,  I,  among  others,  quoted  from  this  Charter  as  we  were  ham¬ 
mering  out  our  own  programme  towards  a  Just,  Participatory  and 
Sustainable  Society.  Jan  Pronk  also  addressed  our  Vancouver  assem¬ 
bly  as  deputy  director  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD). 
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-  This  century  of  extremes,  which  has  witnessed  the  most  devastating 
wars  in  history,  will  transmit  its  legacy  of  the  proliferation  of  arms  of 
mass  destruction  and  of  civil,  regional  and  international  wars  into  the 
21st  century.  Here  again  it  is  the  duty  of  the  WCC  and  other  Christ¬ 
ian  bodies,  and  also  of  international  instruments  like  the  United 
Nations,  to  work  with  ceaseless  vigilance  to  create  and  maintain  a 
climate  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  peoples. 

-  During  these  fifty  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  consciousness  of 
“the  limits  to  growth”  and  of  the  squandering  of  the  earth’s  resources. 
What  has  become  more  evident  is  that  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere 
must  be  protected  and  preserved  from  further  pollution.  The  irony  is 
that  it  is  the  richest  and  the  poorest  countries,  though  for  quite  oppo¬ 
site  reasons,  which  are  least  willing  and  able  to  tackle  this  growing 
threat  to  humanity  and  to  the  whole  creation.  Christians  are  called 
more  than  ever  to  proclaim  and  practise  God’s  blessing  of  “good”  on 
the  whole  creation. 

What  is  abundantly  clear  is  that  the  WCC,  as  a  fellowship  of 
churches  and  as  an  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  has  as  its 
continuing  raison  d’etre  to  declare  by  word  and  deed  the  unity  of  all 
God’s  people,  to  witness  to  the  saving  and  renewing  grace  and  power  of 
the  gospel  of  God  through  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  to  serve  and  advance  the  well-being  of  all  people.  I  fervently  hope 
that  young  participants  in  this  assembly  will  be  present  at  the  next 
jubilee  in  the  year  2048  to  testify  to  what  God  has  done  through  their 
generation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  good  for  all. 

We  have  been  meeting  in  this  jubilee  assembly  at  a  time  of  great  chal¬ 
lenges  and  also  of  great  uncertainty  about  our  life  and  calling  together  as 
a  fellowship  of  God’s  people  in  Christ  sent  to  do  God’s  work  in  God’s 
world.  We  feel  insufficient  for  the  tasks  before  us.  But  as  the  apostle  Paul 
reminds  us:  “Our  sufficiency  is  from  God”  (2  Cor.  3:5).  That  is  why  we 
have  been  saying  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other:  “Turn  to  God,  rejoice 
in  hope”.  Indeed,  this  hope  is  love  in  action  through  Christ  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  to  God  be  all  the  glory ! 
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1.  ASSEMBLY  SCHEDULE  FOR  DELEGATES 

Thursday,  3  December 
7:45  Registration 
10:00  Orientation 
14:00  Worship 

16:00  Opening  plenary:  welcome  from  Zimbabwe  Council  of 
Churches;  welcome  from  the  city  of  Harare;  receiving  of 
member  churches  since  Canberra;  election  of  committees 
18:30  Business  Committee 
20:00  Regional  meetings 
21:45  Evening  prayers 

Friday,  4  December 
8:00  Worship 

9:00  Deliberative  plenary  on  the  assembly  theme 
11:00  Small  groups 
12:30  Assembly  committees 

14:30  Deliberative  plenary:  greetings  from  the  University  of  Zim¬ 
babwe;  presentation  of  proposals  for  public  issues;  report  of 
the  moderator 

16:30  Deliberative  plenary:  preliminary  finance  report;  report  of  the 
general  secretary 
18:30  Business  Committee 
20:00  Deliberative  plenary:  discussion  of  reports 
2 1 :45  Evening  prayers 


Saturday,  5  December 
8:00  Worship 
8:45  Small  groups 
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10:45  Business  plenary:  presentation  of  stewards;  discussion  on  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  review  of  the  nominations 
process;  presentation  of  slate  for  central  committee  elections; 
presentation  of  the  process  of  work  by  the  Programme  Guide¬ 
lines  Committee 
12:30  Assembly  committees 

14:30  Celebration  with  Zimbabwean  churches  at  Rufaro  stadium 
18:30  Business  Committee 

20:00  Churches/Christian  world  communions  meetings 

Sunday,  6  December 
8:00  Visits  to  local  churches 

14:30  Deliberative  plenary  on  the  Common  Vision  and  Understand¬ 
ing  process:  vision  statement 

16:30  Deliberative  plenary  on  the  CUV  process;  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  rules 
18:30  Business  Committee 
20:00  Vigil 

Monday,  7  December 
8:00  Worship 
8:45  Small  groups 

10:45  Deliberative  plenary  on  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the 
Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women 
12:15  Opening  of  the  Padare 
12:30  Assembly  committees 
14:30  Hearings  Phase  I 
16:30  Hearings  Phase  I 
18:30  Business  Committee 
20:00  Hearings  Phase  I 
21:45  Evening  prayers 

Tuesday,  8  December 
8:00  Worship 
8:45  Small  groups 

10:45  Business  plenary:  welcome  by  the  president  of  Zimbabwe; 
welcome  to  and  response  from  guests  of  other  faiths;  election 
of  central  committee 
12:30  Assembly  committees 
12:30  Mid-day  preaching  service 
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14:30  Padare 

16:30  Deliberative  plenary  on  Africa 
18:30  Business  Committee 
20:00  African  cultural  evening 
21:45  Evening  prayers 

Wednesday,  9  December 
8:00  Worship 
8:45  Small  groups 
10:45  Padare 

12:30  Assembly  committees 

12:30  Mid-day  preaching  service 

14:30  Padare 

16:30  Padare 

18:30  Business  Committee 

20:00  Padare 

21:45  Evening  prayers 

Thursday,  10  December 
8:00  Worship 
8:45  Small  groups 
10:45  Padare 

12:30  Assembly  committees 
12:30  Mid-day  preaching  service 
14:30  Hearings  Phase  II 
16:30  Hearings  Phase  II 
18:30  Business  Committee 

20:00  Business  plenary:  election  of  central  committee 
2 1 :45  Evening  prayers 

Friday,  11  December 
8:00  Worship 
8:45  Small  groups 
10:45  Hearings  Phase  II 
12:30  Assembly  committees 
12:30  Mid-day  preaching  service 

14:30  Business  plenary:  finance  report;  first  reading  of  the  message 

16:30  Padare 

18:30  Business  Committee 


20:00  Open 

21:45  Evening  prayers 
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Saturday,  12  December 
8:00  Worship 

9:00  Business  plenary:  public  issues 

11:00  Business  plenary:  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  report 

12:30  Assembly  committees 

14:30  Business  plenary:  Policy  Reference  II  report 

16:30  Business  plenary:  Message  Committee  report 

18:30  Business  Committee 

Evening  free 

Sunday,  13  December 
8:00  Local  worship  with  eucharist 
14:30  50th  anniversary:  “Journey  to  Jubilee” 

16:30  Recommitment  service 

18:00  50th  anniversary  dinner  and  celebration 

Monday,  14  December 
8:00  Worship 

9:00  Business  plenary:  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  report 
11:00  Business  plenary:  Public  Issues  Committee  report 
14:30  Closing  actions 
16:30  Closing  worship 
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2.  LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

DELEGATES  FROM  MEMBER  CHURCHES 

Aasa  Marklund,  Mrs  Inger  Linnea,  fl,  Church  of  Sweden 
Ababio,  Ms  Grace,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Abast,  Mr  L.D.,  ml,  Protestant  Church  in  Western  Indonesia 
Abegaz,  Mrs  Zewdie,  fl,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Abotsi ,  Ms  Essivi  Mawulom,  yfl.  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Togo 
Abraham ,  Ms  Ciji  C.,  yfl  (India),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Abraham,  Mrs  Nirmala,  fl  (USA),  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
[India] 

Abramides,  Lie.  Elias  C.,  ml  (Argentina),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  [Turkey] 

Abu  El-Assal,  Rt  Rev.  Riah,  mo,  Episcopal  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  [Israel] 

Abuom,  Dr  Agnes,  fl,  Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Adam,  Rev.  William  J.,  ymo,  Church  of  England 

Adams,  Dr  Charles  G.,  mo,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc. 
[USA] 

Adekunle,  Chief  Samuel  O.,  ml,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 
Adetiioye,  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Abiodun,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 
Adhikari,  Mr  Susauta,  ml,  Bangladesh  Baptist  Sangha 

Adinyira,  Justice  Sophia  O.A.,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa 
[Ghana] 

Admitew  Amera,  Mr  Kassahun,  ml,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Admussen,  Mrs  Betty  Jane,  fl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Aesh,  Mr  Agustinus  N.,  mo,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Halmahera 
[Indonesia] 

Agrell,  Ms  Britt-Louise,  fl,  Church  of  Sweden 

Ahinon  Bossikponnon,  Mme  Ba'i  Elisabeth,  fl,  Protestant  Methodist  Church  of 
Benin 

Ahn,  Ms  Sun-Joo,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
Aiong,  Mrs  Ietonga,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vanuatu 
Aisi,  Ms  Martha  G.,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
Ajapahyan,  Rev.  Mikael  Gevorg,  mo,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmi- 
adzin) 


In  the  list  of  assembly  delegates:  m  =  male;  f  =  female;  1  =  lay;  y  =  youth;  indications  in  paren¬ 
theses  behind  a  delegate's  name  give  the  country  of  residence  (if  other  than  the  country  in  which 
the  church's  headquarters  or  central  office  is  located);  indications  in  square  brackets  following  the 
name  of  a  church  give  the  country  in  which  its  central  office  is  located  (if  this  is  not  evident  from 
the  name  of  the  church). 
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Akakiwa  Bayago,  Mr  Jean,  ml  (Congo),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by 
His  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Akianana,  Ms  Miala,  yfl,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Baptist  Community  of 
Western  Congo  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Akinola ,  Mrs  Aduke,  fl,  Nigerian  Baptist  Convention 
Akinola,  Venerable  Samuel  B.,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 
Akurkwec,  Rev.  Peter  Odok,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Sudan 
Al  Laham,  Mr  Samer,  ml,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the 
East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Alemezian,  Very  Rev.  Nareg  Manoug,  mo  (USA),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
(Cilicia)  [Lebanon] 

Alfeyev,  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion,  mo,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Alias,  Prof.  PC.,  ml,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  [India] 

Allsop,  Rev.  Dr  Ian  E.,  mo,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia 
Almen ,  Rev.  Lowell  G.,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Amadi,  Rev.  Dr  Clement  Anarioh,  mo,  Nigerian  Baptist  Convention 
Ambrosius  of  Oulu,  Metropolitan,  mo,  Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 
Amiou,  Pasteur  Yawo  Fatseme,  mo,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Togo 
Amlak,  Mr  Wossen  Seged  G.,  ml,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Anastasios  of  Tirana  Durres,  and  All  Albania,  Archbishop,  mo,  Orthodox 
Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania 
Anderson,  Rev.  Arthur  Merrill,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Anderson,  Rev.  Dr  H.  George,  mo.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Anderson,  Rev.  Dr  Lesley  George,  mo  (Belize),  Methodist  Church  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Americas  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Anderson,  Ms  Owanah,  fl,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Anderson,  Bishop  Vinton  R.,  mo,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Anderson,  Mrs  Vivienne  L.,  fl,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Andrade,  Mr  Edwin,  yml,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Andriata,  Rev.  Hada,  mo,  Pasundan  Christian  Church  [Indonesia] 

Aneye,  Mme  Akissi  J.,  fl,  Protestant  Methodist  Church  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
Antwi,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Asante,  mo,  Methodist  Church,  Ghana 
Apostola,  V.  Rev.  Fr  Nicholas  K.,  mo  (USA),  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Apostu,  Mr  Andrei  Dan,  yml,  Orthodox  Church  in  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia 
[Czech  Republic] 

Appelbee,  Mrs  Elaine,  fl,  Church  of  England 

Appleby,  Bishop  Richard  F.,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 

Arai,  Rev.  Dr  Jin,  mo,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 

Aram  I,  Catholicos,  mo,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia)  [Lebanon] 

Arthur,  Rev.  John,  mo,  Scottish  Congregational  Church 

Arulendran,  Ms  Keshini,  yfl,  Church  of  Ceylon  [Sri  Lanka] 

Ashekian,  Mrs  Julie,  fl  (USA),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 
Ashenden,  Rev.  Gavin  Roy  P.,  mo.  Church  of  England 
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Assis  da  Silva ,  Rev.  Francisco  de,  mo,  Episcopal  Anglican  Church  of  Brazil 
Asuoha,  Chief  Mrs  Ezinne  E.M.,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria 
Athanasios  of  Heliopolis  and  Theira,  Metropolitan,  mo,  Ecumenical  Patriar¬ 
chate  of  Constantinople  [Turkey] 

Athyal,  Dr  Leelamma,  fl,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  [India] 
Auvaa,  Rev.  Faatoese,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Samoa  [Western  Samoa] 
Avasi,  Mr  Victor,  yml,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Avis,  Rev.  Dr  Paul,  mo.  Church  of  England 

Awad,  Rev.  Adeeb,  mo  (Syrian  Arab  Republic),  National  Evangelical  Synod 
of  Syria  and  Lebanon 

Axvejok,  Rev.  Simon  Ngor,  ymo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Sudan 
Aykazian,  Bishop  Viken,  mo  (Netherlands),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
(Etchmiadzin) 

Azariah,  Rt  Rev.  Samuel  Robert,  mo,  Church  of  Pakistan 
Bakala  Koumouno ,  Mile  Louise,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo 
Bakkevig,  Rev.  Canon  Trond,  mo,  Church  of  Norway 
Balian,  Mr  Serj,  ml  (France),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 
Baliozian,  Archbishop  Aghan,  mo  (Australia),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
(Etchmiadzin) 

Bangun,  Mr  Salim  Arifin,  ml,  Karo  Batak  Protestant  Church  [Indonesia] 
Bannister,  Rev.  Kathryn  K.,  yfo.  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Bao,  Rev.  Jia  Yuan,  mo,  China  Christian  Council 

Barbier,  Pasteur  Jean-Pierre,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France 
Barker,  Mr  Duane  Richard,  yml  (Barbados),  Moravian  Church,  Eastern  West 
Indies  Province  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Basilios,  Archbishop,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Baum,  Frau  Barbel,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Baxter,  Mr  Norman  Henry,  ml,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Bayouniakrian,  Rev.  Avadis,  mo  (Syrian  Arab  Republic),  Union  of  the 
Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Near  East  [Lebanon] 

Bazzana,  Ms  Susan  Janelle,  fl,  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 
Bdlia,  Rev.  Bitrus  A.,  mo,  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria 
Bebawy,  Bishoy  Ishaia  Mikhail,  mo,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 
Becker,  Diakonin  Valmi  lone,  fo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Con¬ 
fession  in  Brazil 

Beeko,  Rt  Rev.  Anthony  Antwi,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Bekdjian,  Bishop  Karekin,  mo  (Germany),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etch¬ 
miadzin) 

Bekele,  Abba  Abera,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Bekele,  Mr  Mulugeta,  ml,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Below,  Rev.  Andrea  Barbara,  fo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Benes,  Dr  Ladislav,  mo.  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren  [Czech 
Republic] 

Benn,  Mr  Hengky,  ml,  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor  [Indonesia] 
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Berhe,  Dr  Constantinos,  ml,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Berhe,  Mr  Tsegaye,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Best,  Dr  Marion  S.,  fl,  United  Church  of  Canada 
Betche,  Mr  Zachee,  yml,  Union  of  Baptist  Churches  of  Cameroon 
Bexell,  Prof.  Goran,  mo,  Church  of  Sweden 
Bigari,  Mme  Josephine,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Burundi 
Bilenga,  Madame  Musuamba,  fl,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyterian 
Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Binti,  Rev.  Dr  Manase  Rugas,  mo,  Kalimantan  Evangelical  Church  [Indone¬ 
sia] 

Bishoy,  Metropolitan  Anba,  mo,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Blei,  Rev.  Dr  Karel,  mo,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Bohanon,  Ms  Angie,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Bol,  Rev.  Paul,  ymo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Sudan 
Bolcskei,  Bishop  Dr  Gusztav,  mo,  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 
Bolocon,  Bishop  Elmer  M.,  mo,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
Bondevik,  Bishop  Odd,  mo,  Church  of  Norway 

Boni,  Rev.  Benjamin,  mo,  Protestant  Methodist  Church  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
Borski,  Synodalrat  Ryszard,  mo.  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  in  Poland 

Bosien ,  Frau  Heike,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Bottoms,  Rev.  Ruth  A.,  fo,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
Boyajian,  Ms  Manouchak,  fl,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia)  [Lebanon] 
Bozabalyan,  Archbishop  Nerses  Hakob,  mo,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
(Etchmiadzin) 

Bozikis,  Deacon  Anastasios,  mo  (Australia),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  [Turkey] 

Braaksma,  Mrs  Deborah,  fl,  Reformed  Church  in  America  [USA] 

Bradshaw,  Ms  Hilary  Janet,  yfl,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
Brandt,  Dr  Gail  Cuthbert,  fl,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Brandt,  Prof.  Dr  Hermann,  mo.  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Brevik,  Ms  Synnove,  fl,  Church  of  Norway 
Brux,  Frau  Uta,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Bryce,  Rt  Rev.  Jabez  Leslie,  mo  (Fiji),  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New 
Zealand  and  Polynesia 

Bumanglag,  Ms  June,  yfl.  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

Buot,  Dr  Sheila  Dalilah,  fl,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
Bur,  Ms  Analfa  Silvana,  yfl,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina 
Burnham,  Rev.  Anthony,  mo,  United  Reformed  Church  [United  Kingdom] 
Busulwa,  Mr  Samuel  K.,  ml,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Buszka,  Rev.  Henryk,  mo,  Polish  Catholic  Church 
Butler,  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  Frederic,  mo,  Church  of  England 
Buzkova,  Ing.  Jana,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren  [Czech  Repub¬ 
lic] 
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Byrnes ,  Rev.  Jennifer,  fo,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Cable,  Ms  Alison  Emma,  fl,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand 
Cadman,  Rev.  Scott,  mo,  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand 
Caetano,  Rev.  Jose  Domingo,  mo,  Evangelical  Pentecostal  Mission  of  Angola 
Cameron,  Rt  Rev.  Andrew  Bruce,  mo,  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
Canino,  Ms  Liza  Marie,  yfl  (Puerto  Rico),  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  [USA] 

Cao,  Rev.  Shengjie,  fo,  China  Christian  Council 
Carcaho,  Rev.  Minerva,  fo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Carey,  Most  Rev.  George  Leonard,  mo,  Church  of  England 

Castro,  Bishop  George,  mo,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  the  Philippines 

Cati,  Mrs  Selai,  fl,  Kiribati  Protestant  Church 

Chacko,  Mr  Joseph,  ml,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  [India] 
Chambers -Young,  Dr  Thelma,  fl,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention, 
Inc.  [USA] 

Chaplin,  Fr  Vsevolod,  ymo,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Chaputsira,  Rev.  C.,  mo,  Reformed  Church  in  Zimbabwe 

Charkiewicz,  Mr  Jaroslaw,  ml,  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland 

Chatterley,  Mrs  Dorothy,  fl,  Church  of  England 

Chilimbo,  Sra  Madalena,  fl,  Evangelical  Pentecostal  Mission  of  Angola 

Chinnis,  Dr  Mary  Pamela,  fl,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Chipenda,  Rev.  Jose  Belo,  mo,  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Angola 
Chirisa,  Bishop  Farayi  J.,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Choloyan,  Bishop  Oshagan,  mo  (Kuwait),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cili¬ 
cia)  [Lebanon] 

Chowdhury,  Dr  Shaila  Mong,  ml,  Bangladesh  Baptist  Sangha 
Christensen,  Ms  Berit  Schelde,  yfl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
Chua,  Dr  Menchu  M.,  yfl,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Chuang,  Rev.  Shu-Chen,  fo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 
Cies’lar,  Pfr.  Jan,  mo,  Silesian  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  [Czech  Republic] 

Cilerdzic,  Rev.  Andreas,  mo,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  [Yugoslavia] 

Cilnis,  Mrs  Daira,  fl  (USA),  Latvian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Abroad 
[Germany] 

Clapsis,  Rev.  Dr  Emmanuel,  mo  (USA),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  [Turkey] 

Clark,  Mr  John  Mullin,  ml,  Church  of  England 

Clements- Jewery,  Mr  Hugh,  yml,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 

Cole-King,  Canon  Dr  Susan  Mary,  fo,  Church  of  England 

Coleman,  Ms  Virginia,  fl,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Corduneanu,  Ms  Iulia,  yfl,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 

Cowdell,  Rev.  Dr  Scott,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 

Crow  Jr,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.,  mo,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [USA] 
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Csete-Szemesi,  Rev.  Istvan,  mo,  Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Yugoslavia 
Csiha,  Bishop  Dr  Kalman,  mo,  Reformed  Church  of  Romania 
Cubreacov,  Mr  Vlad,  ml  (Moldavia),  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Cummings ,  Rev.  Dr  George  C.L.,  mo,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
Cunning,  Mr  Stephen,  yml,  Church  of  Greece 

Daba,  Rev.  Yadessa,  mo,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 
Dado,  Ms  Luz  B.,  fl  (Philippines),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Damanik,  Dr  Flora  Maya,  fl,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  [Indonesia] 
Damanik,  Rev.  Jasiman,  mo,  Simalungun  Protestant  Christian  Church 
[Indonesia] 

Damian,  Anba,  mo  (Germany),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Dandala,  Bishop  H.  Mvume,  mo,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Dangki,  Rev.  Ogodong  D.H.O.D,  mo,  Protestant  Church  in  Sabah  [Malaysia] 
Daniels,  Dr  Mackey  C.,  mo,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc. 
[USA] 

Dantine,  Prof.  Dr  Johannes,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and 
Helvetic  Confessions  in  Austria 
Dass,  Rt  Rev.  Smart  Khub,  mo,  Church  of  Pakistan 
Dauway,  Ms  Lois  M.,  fl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Davidian,  Dr  Levon,  ml  (Iran),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia) 
[Lebanon] 

Davies,  Rt  Rev.  Geoffrey  F.,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Davis,  Mrs  Cynthia  M.,  fo  (Liberia),  Church  of  the  Lord  Aladura  [Nigeria] 
De  Jesus,  Rev.  Edgar  Raymund,  mo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

De  Oliveira,  Profa  Lucia  L.,  fl,  Methodist  Church  in  Brazil 
De  Rham,  Rev.  Raymond,  mo,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
De  Salis,  Rev.  Isabelle,  fo,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
De  Silva,  Ms  Chintha,  fl,  Methodist  Church  Sri  Lanka 
De  Souza,  Ms  Inamar  Correa,  fl,  Episcopal  Anglican  Church  of  Brazil 
De  Vries,  Dr  Dawn,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Dechow ,  Rev.  Jens,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
DeGroot-Nesdahl,  Rev.  Andrea,  fo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Deicha,  Prof.  Sophie,  fl  (France),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
[Turkey] 

Dhlembeu,  Mrs  Nellie,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Dimas,  Rev.  Fr  George,  mo  (Lebanon),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Anti¬ 
och  and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Dinka,  Mrs  Bashatu,  fl,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 
Dlamini,  Mrs  Doreen  T.,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 
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Doff,  Rev.  Jan  Willem,  mo,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Dogan,  Sr  Hatune,  fl  (Germany),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Donadelle,  Mrs  C.  Denise,  fl  (Virgin  Islands  [US]),  Moravian  Church,  East¬ 
ern  West  Indies  Province  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Dorn,  Dr  Jonathan  A.,  ml,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
Dovo,  Mrs  Selina  Ruth,  fl  (Vanuatu),  Church  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia 
[Solomon  Islands] 

Doyle,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Colin,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 
Dragas,  V.  Rev.  Dr  George  Dion,  mo  (USA),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  [Turkey] 

Duhoux-Rueb,  Rev.  J.  Christina,  fo,  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
Duracin,  Rt  Rev.  Jean  Zache,  mo  (Haiti),  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Dyvasirvadam,  Rev.  G.,  mo,  Church  of  South  India 

Eatene,  Ms  Hnazine,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loy¬ 
alty  Isles 

Edu-Yao,  Mrs  Esther,  fl,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana 
Edwards,  Ms  Donnalie  E.C.,  fl.  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies 
[Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Eliezer,  Mrs  Angelina,  fl,  Church  of  North  India 

Elkrog,  Mr  Kaj  Jorgen,  ml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 

Elliott,  Rev.  Gavin  John,  mo,  Church  of  Scotland 

Eneme,  Mrs  Grace  Mejang,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 

Engel,  Frau  Edeltraud,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Engelhardt,  Mrs  Maria,  yfl,  Church  of  Sweden 

Engonga  Engonga  Alima,  Mme  Anastasie,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon 
Enns,  Rev.  Fernando,  mo,  Mennonite  Church  [Germany] 

Erari,  Rev.  Dr  Karel  Philemon,  mo,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Irian 
Jaya  [Indonesia] 

Erdelyi,  Dr  Geza,  mo,  Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Slovakia  [Slovak 
Republic] 

Erdelyi,  Ms  Zsuzsanna,  yfl,  Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Slovakia  [Slovak 
Republic] 

Ericsson  Loefgren,  Mrs  Birgitta,  fl.  Church  of  Sweden 
Esajas,  Dr  Henk  E.,  ml,  European  Continental  Province  of  the  Moravian 
Church  [Netherlands] 

Etchegoyen,  Obispo  Aldo  Manuel,  mo,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of 
Argentina 

Etteh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  I.  E.,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria 
Eusebius,  Bishop  Philipos  Mar,  mo,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church 
[India] 

Fadeji,  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Olaniran,  mo,  Nigerian  Baptist  Convention 
Fasiolo,  Maitre  Elisabeth,  fl.  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  [France] 
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Fau’olo,  Rev.  Oka,  mo,  Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa  [Western 
Samoa] 

Fau’olo,  Mrs  Sooletaua,  fl,  Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa  [West¬ 
ern  Samoa] 

Fernando,  Ms  Deveni  V.V.S.,  fl,  Church  of  Ceylon  [Sri  Lanka] 

Fernando,  Rev.  Duleep  R.,  mo,  Methodist  Church  Sri  Lanka 
Fetahi,  Rev.  Wolde-Rufael,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Fikirte,  Mother  Sup  Mariam  Emahoy,  fl,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo 
Church 

Fimbo,  Pasteur  Ganvunze  D.,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Mennonite 
Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Finlay,  Ms  Alice-Jean,  fl,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
FitzGerald,  Prof.  Dr  Kyriaki,  fl  (USA),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  [Turkey] 

Flaaten,  Rev.  Jan  Olav,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Flack,  Rt  Rev.  John  Robert,  mo,  Church  of  England 
Fledelius,  Prof.  Karsten,  ml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
Fletcher-Marsh,  Rev.  Dr  Wendy  Lynn,  fo,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Fobia,  Rev.  Dr  Benjamin,  mo,  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor 
[Indonesia] 

Fodor-Nagy,  Rev.  Ferencne,  fo,  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 
Forbes,  Ms  Jean,  fl,  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 

Forgacova,  Rev.  Magdalena,  yfo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  in  the  Slovak  Republic 
Foth,  Rev.  Birgit,  fo,  Mennonite  Church  [Germany] 

Francis,  Ms  Sonia,  fl,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Francisco,  Mr  Nicolau,  yml,  Evangelical  Pentecostal  Mission  of  Angola 
Freier,  Rev.  Philip  L.,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 
Frew,  Mrs  Wilma  Croll,  fl,  United  Reformed  Church  [United  Kingdom] 
Fuentes,  Sra  Manuela,  fl,  Spanish  Evangelical  Church 
Fuka ,  Ms  Lynette  Mo’unga,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  in  Tonga  (Free  Wesleyan) 
Fulton,  Rev.  John  Oswald,  mo,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Fumasoli,  Ms  Susanna,  yfl,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation  [Switzerland] 
Gadegaard,  Rev.  Anders,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
Gadzama,  Rev.  Karagama  Apagu,  mo,  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria 
Gana,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 
Gandiya,  Rev.  Chad,  mo  (Zimbabwe),  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central 
Africa  [Botswana] 

Gao,  Rev.  Feng,  mo,  China  Christian  Council 
Gao,  Rev.  Ying,  fo,  China  Christian  Council 

Garcia,  Rev.  Wanani  Nunes,  mo  (Angola),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by 
His  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Gebre  Atebo,  Rev.  Awato,  mo,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 
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George ,  Rev.  Dr  Kondothra  M.,  mo,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church 
[India] 

Gemy,  Bischof  Hans,  mo,  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland 
Ghazelzan,  Ms  Silva,  fl,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 

Gintings,  Rev.  Dr  E.P,  mo,  Karo  Batak  Protestant  Church  [Indonesia] 

Gitari,  Most  Rev.  David  Mukuba,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Gjerdrum,  Mr  Oystein,  ml,  Church  of  Norway 

Glynn-Mackoul,  Mrs  Anne,  fl  (USA),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Gobel,  Pfarrerin  Christa,  fo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Gojer,  Mrs  Aruna,  fl,  Church  of  South  India 

Goliath,  Rev.  Frederica  Maria,  fo,  Moravian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Gomez ,  Most  Rev.  Drexel,  mo  (Bahamas),  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West 
Indies  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Gonzalez  Arguello,  Rev.  Elias  Antonio,  mo,  Baptist  Convention  of  Nicaragua 
Goto,  Ms  Courtney,  yfl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Grace,  Eden,  yfl,  Friends  United  Meeting  [USA] 

Gradinaru,  Ms  Codruta  Simona,  fl,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Granberg-Michaelson,  Rev.  Wesley,  mo,  Reformed  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Gray,  Ms  Stefanie,  yfl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Green ,  Mr  Gerald,  ml,  Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua 
Grounds,  Dr  Richard  A.,  ml,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Grove,  Bishop  William,  mo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Guerrero,  Rev.  Carmen  Bruri,  fo,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Gulo,  Rev.  L.,  mo,  Nias  Protestant  Christian  Church  [Indonesia] 

Gunawan,  Mrs  Ester  J.,  fl,  Indonesian  Christian  Church  (GKI) 

Gundyaev,  Fr  Mikhail,  ymo  (Switzerland),  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Guta,  Rev.  Megersa,  mo,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 
Gutierrez ,  Obispo  Sinforiano,  mo,  Free  Pentecostal  Mission  Church  of  Chile 
Gyi,  Rev.  Saw  Mar  Gay,  mo,  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
Habib,  Mr  Gabriel,  ml  (USA),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Hale,  Ms  Jenny  Anne,  yfl.  United  Reformed  Church  [United  Kingdom] 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr  Prathia  L.,  fo,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc. 
[USA] 

Halliday,  Ms  Adele,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

Hamm,  Rev.  Dr  Richard,  mo,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [USA] 

Hammar,  Most  Rev.  Karl  Gustav,  mo,  Church  of  Sweden 

Han,  Dr  Wen  Zao,  ml,  China  Christian  Council 

Handasyde,  Ms  Kerrie  Jean,  yfl,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia 

Handayani,  Rev.  Retno  R.S.,  yfo,  Javanese  Christian  Churches  [Indonesia] 

Hanna,  Fr  Augustinos,  mo  (USA),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 
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Hanna,  Dr  Marcelle  Sobhi,  fl  (USA),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 
Harms,  Mrs  Silke  G.A.,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Harris,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Sumoward,  mo,  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia 
Harutyunyan,  Deacon  Harutyun,  yml,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmi- 
adzin) 

Harvey,  Mrs  Judy  Alexa,  fl,  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand 
Hatzopoulos,  Very  Rev.  Athanasios,  mo  (Switzerland),  Church  of  Greece 
Hawea,  Rev.  Thomas,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aetearoa  New  Zealand 
Hebenton,  Ms  Bonnie,  fl,  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and 
Polynesia 

Heidel,  Mr  Klaus,  ml,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Heitz,  Ms  Monika  J.M.,  fl,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Austria 

Henderson,  Rev.  Gregor  S.,  mo,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

Hendriks,  Rev.  Margaretha,  fo,  Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas  [Indonesia] 

Henriks  son,  Mr  Lennart  G.,  ml,  Mission  Covenent  Church  of  Sweden 

Hernandez-Granzen,  Rev.  Karen,  fo,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Herrera,  Rev.  Fr  Larry  Jiao,  mo,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Higgins,  Rev.  Ursula  M.,  fo  (South  Africa),  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  [USA] 

Hinton,  Mr  Paul,  yml,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

Hirata,  Mrs  Makiko,  fl,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 

Hjerrild,  Rev.  Ane  Kathrine,  fo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 

Hoel,  Ms  Ragnhild  E.,  yfl,  Church  of  Norway 

Houweling,  Rev.  Mrs  Louise  Yohanna,  fo,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands 

Hovhannissian,  Bishop  Nathan,  mo,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmi- 
adzin) 

Hoyt,  Bishop  Thomas  L.,  mo,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Huber,  Bischof  Dr  Wolfgang,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Hudson-Wilkin,  Rev.  Rose  Josephine,  fo,  Church  of  England 
Huotari,  Bishop  Dr  Voitto  Sakari,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Fin¬ 
land 

Hutasoit,  Rev.  Miss  Desy  Ritha,  yfo,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church 
[Indonesia] 

Hutasoit,  Rev.  Nurdia,  fo,  Indonesian  Christian  Church  (HKI) 

Huttunen,  Rev.  Heikki,  mo.  Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 
Hylleberg,  Rev.  Bent,  mo.  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark 
Hylleberg,  Mr  Rasmus,  yml,  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark 
Ibrahim,  Met.  Mar  Gregorios  Y.,  mo,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Ihambo,  Rev.  Jefta,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Namibia 

Ihorai,  Pasteur  Jacques,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia 
Ihorai,  Mile  Mata  Louise,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia 
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Illangasinghe,  Rev.  Kumara  B.S.,  mo,  Church  of  Ceylon  [Sri  Lanka] 
Imbolo-Lokalamba,  Pasteur  Alain,  yml,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Com¬ 
munity  of  Disciples  of  Christ  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Isaak,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  J.,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Namibia 

Isaksen,  Bishop  Robert  L.,  mo.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Israel,  Ms  Maria  Chissenda,  fl,  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Angola 
Issa,  Mr  Theodore  B.T.,  yml  (Australia),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Istavridis,  Prof.  Vasil,  ml,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
[Turkey] 

Jackson,  Dr  Bernice  Powell,  fl,  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

Jagers,  Mrs  Maryon  R,  fl  (Netherlands),  Church  of  England 
James,  Rev.  Arthur,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pakistan 
James,  Ms  Nicola,  yfl  (Jamaica),  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies 
[Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Jap-a-Joe,  Mr  Wilhelm  H.  A.-K.,  ml,  Moravian  Church  in  Suriname 
Jaramillo,  Ms  Linda,  fl,  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

Jaworski,  Bishop  Zdzislaw  M.W.,  mo,  Old  Catholic  Mariavite  Church  in 
Poland 

Jayanth,  Dr  Mathew  Thomas,  yml,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
[India] 

Jebelean,  Rev.  Livius  loan,  mo  (Switzerland),  Polish  Catholic  Church 
[Poland] 

Jennings,  Mrs  Helen  Marina,  yfl,  Church  of  England 
Jivi,  Rev.  Prof.  Aurel,  mo,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Joel,  Rev.  Easter  Kamalam,  fo,  Methodist  Church  Sri  Lanka 
Johannesdotter,  Rev.  Jiirgen,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
John,  Mr  C.  George,  ml  (Bahrain),  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
[India] 

Johnson,  Ms  Thelma  Lois,  fl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Jokomo,  Mrs  Edith,  fl  (Zimbabwe),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Jones,  Rev.  Derwyn  Morris,  mo,  Union  of  Welsh  Independents 
Jonson,  Bishop  Dr  Jonas,  mo,  Church  of  Sweden 
Jung,  Elder  Dong  Ha,  ml,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
Jung,  Ms  Hae-Sun,  fl,  Korean  Methodist  Church 

Juras,  Mr  Jan,  ml,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Slo¬ 
vak  Republic 

Kaa,  Rev.  Canon  Hone,  mo,  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and 
Polynesia 

Kabonde,  Rev.  Peggy  Mulambya,  fo,  United  Church  of  Zambia 
Kabwe-Ka-Leza,  Eveque  K.,  mo  (Zambia),  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Epis¬ 
copal  Baptist  Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
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Kadandara ,  Mrs  Joyce,  fl,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Kaessmann ,  Pfr.  Dr  Margot,  fo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Kakkouras,  Mr  George,  ml,  Church  of  Cyprus 

Kalinova ,  Ms  Jana,  yfl,  Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church  [Czech  Republic] 
Kallas ,  Mrs  Muna,  fl,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the 
East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Kamau,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Jesse  M.,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya] 
Kapahang-Kaunang,  Rev.  Karolina  A.,  fo,  Christian  Evangelical  Church  in 
Minahasa  [Indonesia] 

Kapi,  Mr  Tangimetua,  ml,  Cook  Islands  Christian  Church 
Karagdag,  Ms  Carmencita,  fl,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Karamaga,  Rev.  Dr  Andre,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rwanda 
Karayannis ,  Bishop  Vasilios  of  Trimithous,  mo,  Church  of  Cyprus 
Karim ,  Mor  Cyril  A.,  mo  (USA),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Kassahun,  Deacon  Admitew  Amera,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo 
Church 

Kasukuti,  Bishop  Ngoy,  mo  (Zambia),  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Congo 
[Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Kautil,  Rev.  Sen  Kasek,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Papua  New 
Guinea 

Kavaliku ,  Mrs  Fuiva,  fl,  Methodist  Church  in  Tonga  (Free  Wesleyan) 
Kawageme,  Rev.  Peter  K.,  mo,  Moravian  Church  in  Tanzania 
Kazarian ,  Mrs  Tsovinar,  yfl,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 

Keel,  Ms  Ulle,  fl,  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Kent,  Rev.  John,  mo,  Moravian  Church  in  Suriname 
Kerlos,  Archbishop,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Kerth,  Frau  Ruth,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Khabela,  Rev.  Dr  Gideon,  mo,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern 
Africa  [South  Africa] 

Kharises,  Rev.  Julieth,  fo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Namibia 

Khumalo,  Rev.  Dr  Samson  Albert,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Kiambi,  Mr  Japhet,  yml,  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 
Kibibi  Mwaitube,  Ms  Bame,  fl,  Moravian  Church  in  Tanzania 
Kich,  Ms  Jeane,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil 
Kidu,  Rev.  Edea  T.,  mo,  United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
Kidu,  Mrs  Taboro,  fl,  United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
Kilembe  Mbaya  Shista,  Mr  Ikuka  Ibuke  M.,  yml,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo 
-  Mennonite  Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Kim,  Ms  Hye-Ran,  yfl  (Canada),  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea 

Kim,  Rev.  Dr  So  Young,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
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Kimani,  Rev.  Julius  Karanja,  mo,  African  Christian  Church  and  Schools 
[Kenya] 

Kimhachandra,  Rev.  Dr  Sint,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 
Kimyaci,  Ms  Joli,  fl  (Switzerland),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
[Turkey] 

Kine,  Rev.  Eti,  mo,  Tuvalu  Christian  Church 

Kinnunen,  Rev.  Mari,  fo  (Germany),  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Kirkpatrick ,  Rev.  Dr  Clifton,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Kishkovsky,  Very  Rev.  Leonid,  mo,  Orthodox  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Kisonga,  Ms  Susana  Peter,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Tanzania 
Kitikila,  Rev.  Dr  Dimonika,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Baptist  Com¬ 
munity  of  Western  Congo  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Klassohn,  Herr  Helge,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Klein ,  Dr  Christoph  D.,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Romania 

Knaggs,  Mr  Frank  Aylesbury,  ml,  Church  of  England 
Knotte,  Rev.  Elfriede,  fo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Kolini,  Archbishop  Emmanuel  M.,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Rwanda 
Koppe,  Bischof  Rolf,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Koulouris ,  Mr  Antonios-Renos,  ml,  Greek  Evangelical  Church 
Kovacs ,  Prof.  Laszlo  Attila,  mo,  Evangelical  Synodal  Presbyterial  Church  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania 
Kraus ,  Ms  Beate,  yfl  (Germany),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Kronshage,  Frau  Christa,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Kruger ,  Oberkirchenratin  Marita  Karin,  fo.  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Krystof  (Pulec),  V.  Rev.  Dr,  mo,  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Czech  Lands  and 
Slovakia  [Czech  Republic] 

Kuchera,  Rev.  Murombedzi  C.,  mo,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Zimbabwe 
Kugba-Nyande ,  Rev.  Dr  Peter,  mo,  Methodist  Church  Sierra  Leone 
Kulah,  Bishop  Arthur  F.,  mo  (Liberia),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Kumar ,  Mr  A.  Roop,  ml,  Methodist  Church  in  India 
Kumar ,  Rt  Rev.  S.V.  Sampath,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  India 
Kumari ,  Rev.  Dr  Prasanna,  fo,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India 
Kunnumpurath ,  Mr  George  Joy,  ml,  Church  of  South  India 
Kurbuz,  Mar  Dionisius  I,  mo  (Germany),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Kuruvilla ,  Rev.  Dr  Abraham,  mo,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
[India] 

Kwashi,  Rt  Rev.  Argak  Benjamin,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 
Laakso,  Ms  Maria  Hannele,  yfl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Laato ,  Rev.  Dr  Antti,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Labi,  Rev.  Fr  Kwame  J.A.,  mo  (Ghana),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Ladu,  Mr  Manaseh  C.L.K,  yml.  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Sudan 
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Lakawa,  Rev.  Septemmy  E.,  yfo,  Protestant  Church  in  South-East  Sulawesi 
[Indonesia] 

Lakew,  Mrs  Zewditu,  fl,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Lambe’,  Rev.  Dr  Ishak  P.,  mo,  Toraja  Church  [Indonesia] 

Lambriniadis,  Very  Rev.  Elpidophoros,  ymo,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  [Turkey] 

Lamorahan,  Rev.  Max  A.,  mo,  Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Sangihe 
Talaud  [Indonesia] 

Langkamuda ,  Rev.  Hemika,  mo,  Christian  Church  of  Central  Sulawesi 
[Indonesia] 

Larsen,  Ms  Kirsten  Lund,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
Lawson-Kpavuvu,  Rev.  Godson,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Togo 
Lazarus,  Ms  Lana  Margaret,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand 
Ledo,  Rt  Rev.  Japhet  Yawo,  mo,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana 
Lee,  Prof.  Samuel,  ml,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
Lee,  Rev.  Dr  Unzu  S.,  fo,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Lee,  Rev.  Dr  Won-Jae,  mo,  Korean  Methodist  Church 
Lee,  Rev.  Dr  Yo-Han,  mo,  Korean  Methodist  Church 
Lengelsen,  Dr  Monika,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Li,  Ms  Enlin,  fl,  China  Christian  Council 

Liddell,  Dr  Shirley,  fl,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Liebchen,  Mr  Christian,  yml,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Lienhard,  Prof.  Marc,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  [France] 

Liggett,  Rev.  Julie,  fo,  Church  of  the  Brethren  [USA] 

Limouris,  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  mo,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  [Turkey] 

Lindhardt,  Bishop  Jan,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
Lindholmer,  Ms  Doris  P,  yfl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
Lindsay,  Most  Rev.  Orland  Ugham,  mo,  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West 
Indies  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Litke,  Mr  Stan,  ml,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  Canada 
Ljung  Hansson,  Rev.  Anna,  fo,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden 
Llukani,  Mr  Andrea,  ml,  Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania 
Logie,  Mrs  Sylvia  Joy,  fl  (Zimbabwe),  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa  [South  Africa] 

Lokoloko,  Bishop  Hasu,  mo,  United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
Loni,  Mrs  Zolisa,  fl,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Loso  Mukoko ,  Rev.  Louis,  mo  (Congo),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by 
His  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Love,  Dr  Janice,  fl.  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Lu,  Ms  Yueh-Wen,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 

Lugazia ,  Ms  Faith  Kokubelwa,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
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Luk,  Dr  Rev.  Fai,  mo,  Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
Lulias,  Metropolitan  Nikitas  of  Hong  Kong  and  Southeast  Asia,  mo  (China), 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  [Turkey] 

Lumenta ,  Rev.  Dirk  Johan,  mo,  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia 
Lunge ,  Rev.  Dr  Djundu,  mo  (Democratic  Republic  of  Congo),  United 
Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Lungu,  Rev.  Emmanuel  Justin,  mo  (Zambia),  Church  of  the  Province  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  [Botswana] 

Lungu,  Rev.  Mihail-Daniel,  mo,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Lusilawo  Bandoki,  Ida,  fo  (Congo),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by  His 
Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Macheriotis,  Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Kition,  mo,  Church  of  Cyprus 
Mackie,  Mr  David,  yml  (Sierra  Leone),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Mafatlane,  Rev.  Daniel  Makalo,  mo,  Lesotho  Evangelical  Church 
Magekon,  Rev.  Reuben,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vanuatu 
Magnus ,  Ms  Kathleen  J.,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Mahlangu,  Mrs  Polyanna,  fl  (Zimbabwe),  United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Majikijela,  Mr  Mpati  Wilfred,  mo,  Moravian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Majoe,  Rev.  Liphoko  Aaron,  mo,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Makarios  Tillyrides,  Metropolitan  of  Zimbabwe,  mo,  Greek  Orthodox  Patri¬ 
archate  of  Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Makwenya,  Mr  Gladman  Nyasha,  yml,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Malinga ,  Rev.  Purity  N.,  fo,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Malungo ,  Rev.  Antonio  Pedro,  mo,  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Angola 
Mandowen,  Mr  Welly  E.,  ml,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Irian  Jay  a 
[Indonesia] 

Mangalaraj,  Mrs  Ann  Margaret,  yfl,  Church  of  South  India 
Mangoyo ,  Rev.  Joseph,  mo  (Congo),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by  His 
Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Mangunsong,  Dr  Frieda  Maryam,  fl,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church 
[Indonesia] 

Manoel ,  Pasteur  Marcel,  mo,  Reformed  Church  of  France 

Manyombel ,  Rev.  Oscar,  mo,  Native  Baptist  Church  of  Cameroon  -  NBC 

Marc,  Rev.  Isabelle,  fo,  Reformed  Church  of  France 

Marcal,  Rev.  Arlindo  Francis,  mo,  Christian  Church  in  East  Timor  [Indonesia] 
Marcos,  Anba  Antonios,  mo  (South  Africa),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 
Margarites,  Metropolitan  Timothy,  mo,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  ol 
Jerusalem  [Israel] 

Mariu,  Mr  Johnson,  ml,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya] 
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Mark,  Ms  Delene,  fl.  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Marshall,  Ms  Anne,  fl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Martensen,  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  F.,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Martin,  Ms  Evelyne,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic 
Confessions  in  Austria 

Martinez,  Ms  Rosa  M.,  fl,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
Masango,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Maake  Jonathan,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa  [South  Africa] 

Masangu,  Rev.  N.D.,  mo,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Africa 
Masereka,  Rt  Rev.  Zebedee,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Mason,  Rt  Rev.  James  Philip,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia 
[Solomon  Islands] 

Masoud,  Mr  Ershadi,  ml,  Evangelical  Church  of  Iran 

Matabola,  Rev.  Daniel,  mo,  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Matauto,  Rev.  Lawson,  mo,  United  Church  of  Christ-Congregational  in  the 
Marshall  Islands 

Mathieson,  Rev.  Erica  Ann,  fo,  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 
Matondang,  Rev.  Bonar,  mo,  Christian  Protestant  Angkola  Church  (GKPA) 
[Indonesia] 

Matsinhe,  Rev.  Carlos,  mo  (Mozambique),  Church  of  the  Province  of  South¬ 
ern  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Matthews,  Mrs  Daniel,  fl,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Matthias,  Archbishop,  mo  (Canada),  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Mauch  de  Oliveira,  Ms  Vivian,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Con¬ 
fession  in  Brazil 

Mays,  Ms  Rebecca  Kratz,  fl,  Religious  Society  of  Friends  -  Friends  General 
Conference  [USA] 

Mbama,  Pasteur  Alphonse,  mo.  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo 
Mbangue  Eboa,  Rev.  Emmanuel,  mo,  Union  of  Baptist  Churches  of 
Cameroon 

Mbugua,  Rev.  Julius,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya] 
McClure,  Rev.  Dr  Marian,  fo,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

McKay,  Very  Rev.  Stanley  J.,  mo,  United  Church  of  Canada 
McKenzie,  Mrs  Esmilda  Medora,  fl,  Jamaica  Baptist  Union 
McKenzie,  Rev.  Jeffrey  Abington,  mo,  Jamaica  Baptist  Union 
McMaster,  Rev.  Dr  Johnston,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 
Mdegella,  Bishop  O.,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
Meeka,  Ms  Nelly,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Mekarios,  Archbishop,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Mereka,  Mrs  Loise,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya] 
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Merentek-Abram,  Rev.  Dr  Ervin  Sintje,  fo,  Christian  Evangelical  Church  in 
Sangihe  Talaud  [Indonesia] 

Meyendorjf,  Dr  Paul,  ml,  Orthodox  Church  in  America  [USA] 

Mfochive  Lah,  Pasteur  Joseph,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 
Mfula ,  Mr  Timothy,  ml  (Zambia),  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa 
[Botswana] 

Mhogolo,  Bishop  Godfrey  M.,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Tanzania 
Michail ,  Rev.  Soliman  Sadek,  mo,  Synod  of  the  Nile  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  [Egypt] 

Miemban,  Dr  Arlenne,  fl,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Mikhail ,  Mr  Bishoy  Mikhail,  yml  (USA),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 
Mikulecka,  Mgr  Eva,  fo,  Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church  [Czech  Republic] 
Millamena,  Rt  Rev.  Tomas  A.,  mo,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Miller,  Rev.  Dr  Michael,  mo,  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman 
Islands 

Milosevic,  Dr  Nenad,  ml,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  [Yugoslavia] 

Minassian,  Mr  Hayk,  ml,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 

Minjun,  Ms  Lina  R,  fl,  Protestant  Church  in  Sabah  [Malaysia] 

Minor,  Bishop  Ruediger  R.,  mo  (Russia),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Misenga,  Ms  Ngoyi  M.M.,  fl,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyterian  Com¬ 
munity  of  Kinshasa  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Dr  Timothy,  mo,  National  Baptist  Convention  USA,  Inc. 

M  its  ides.  Dr  Andreas  N.,  ml,  Church  of  Cyprus 

Mkwenya,  Mrs  Aida  Francis,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
Mnkande,  Mrs  Phoibe  Janathan,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
Mogedal,  Ms  Sigrun,  fl,  Church  of  Norway 
Mohanty,  Ms  Pragyan,  yfl,  Church  of  North  India 
Mohring,  Herr  Heiner,  ml,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Molo,  Rev.  Mzwandile  W.,  yml,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Monterroso ,  Rev.  Hector  Fidel,  mo  (Guatemala),  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Mopeli,  Mr  Alel,  ml,  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Morel,  Pasteur  Jacques,  mo,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
[France] 

Morgan,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Barry,  mo,  Church  in  Wales 
Morgan,  Mr  Richard  H.,  ml,  Union  of  Welsh  Independents 
Moses,  Most  Rev.  William,  mo,  Church  of  South  India 
Moyo,  Rt  Rev.  Ambrose,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Mozes,  Bishop  Arpad,  mo,  Evangelical  Synodal  Presbyterial  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania 
Mpela,  Mrs  Sarah,  fl,  Lesotho  Evangelical  Church 

Mphasi,  Mrs  Mary  M.,  fl  (Malawi),  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa 
[Botswana] 
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Mshana,  Dr  Rogate  R.,  ml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
Muchira,  Mr  Johnson  G.,  ml,  Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Muchopa,  Mr  Naboth  M.,  ml,  Methodist  Church  [United  Kingdom] 

Mukalay,  Mr  Muvumbu  B.B.K,  mo  (Congo),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth 
by  His  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Mukangira,  Mme  Jacqueline,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rwanda 
Mukonda ,  Mr  Diyazololua  G.,  ml  (Congo),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth 
by  His  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Mukundi,  Rev.  Dr  Mulumba  M.,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Mulamba,  Rev.  Kambalal,  mo.  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyterian 
Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Mungathia,  Mrs  Hellen,  fl,  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 
Muniangu ,  Mme  Kibenga  C.,  fl,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Evangelical 
Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Munkenda,  Mr  David  Tuzingila,  ml  (Congo),  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth 
by  His  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Munoz  Moraga,  Pastor  Luis  Ulises,  mo,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 
Munoz  Velazques,  Prof.  Esaul,  ml,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 
Munzombo,  Mme  Mujinga,  fo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Baptist  Commu¬ 
nity  of  Western  Congo  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Murdoch-Smith,  Rev.  Ian,  mo,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
Musa,  Rev.  Adamu  Manasseh,  mo,  Reformed  Church  of  Christ  in  Nigeria 
Musa-Jambawai,  Mr  Samuel,  ml,  Methodist  Church  Sierra  Leone 
Mushemba,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Samson  B.,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tan¬ 
zania 

Mustonen,  Mr  Juha,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Mutangadura,  Mr  Herbert  T.,  yml,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Mutumburanzou ,  Ms  Patricia,  fl,  Reformed  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Mutuvira,  Mr  J.D.,  ml,  Reformed  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Muzondo,  Ms  J.,  yfl,  Reformed  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Mwenegoha,  Mr  A.,  ml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
Mweresa,  Rev.  Gladys  Kahayi,  fo,  African  Israel  Nineveh  Church  [Kenya] 
Mweresa  Kivuli  II,  Archbishop  John  Mweresa,  mo,  African  Israel  Nineveh 
Church  [Kenya] 

Mya  Han,  Most  Rev.  Andrew,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Myanmar 
Nababan,  Ephorus  Dr  Soritua,  mo,  Batak  Protestant  Christian  Church 
(HKBP)  [Indonesia] 

Nabetari,  Rev.  Baiteke,  mo,  Kiribati  Protestant  Church 
Nathanael,  Archbishop,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Nathaniel,  Rev.  T.,  mo,  Samavesam  of  Telugu  Baptist  Churches  [India] 
Nazaryan,  Mr  Karen,  ml,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 
Nazir-Ali,  Rt  Rev.  Michael,  mo,  Church  of  England 
Ndensi,  Mile  Seraphine,  yfl.  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 
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Ndhlovu,  Rev.  Japhet,  mo,  Reformed  Church  in  Zambia 
Ndidila  Sinsa  Matondo,  Ms  Jacqueline,  fl,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by 
His  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Ndimbo,  Rev.  Dr  Samwel  R.,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Tanzania 
Ndota ,  Mme  Kelendende  L.,  fl,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Mennonite  Com¬ 
munity  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Neill,  Bishop  John  R.W.,  mo,  Church  of  Ireland 

Nelavala,  Ms  Surekha,  yfl,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India 
Nelck-Brinkmann,  Ms  Liesel,  fl,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Neliubova,  Ms  Margarita,  fl,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Neusel,  Pfarrer  G.  Wilfried,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Ngili-Bofeko  Batsu,  Prof.  Dr  Louis-Augustin,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo 
-  Community  of  Disciples  of  Christ  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Ngoy  Kaumbo  Nsenga,  Mme  Christine,  fo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Epis¬ 
copal  Baptist  Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Nicholas,  Rev.  Joseph  E.,  mo,  Moravian  Church,  Eastern  West  Indies 
Province  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Nickel,  Mrs  Katharina,  fl,  Catholic  Diocese  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany 
Nicolau,  Rev.  Marcelo  Gabriel,  ymo  (Argentina),  Waldensian  Church  [Italy] 
Nifon  of  Slobozia  and  Calarasi,  Bishop,  mo,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Nikodimos,  Archbishop,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Nima,  Mrs  Joyce  B.A.S.,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Nishihara,  Rev.  Francis  Renta,  mo,  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  Japan 
Nixon,  Mr  William  Samuel,  yml  (United  Kingdom),  Church  of  Ireland 
Njike,  Pasteur  Charles-Emman.,  mo.  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 
Njobvu,  Ms  Idah,  yfl,  Reformed  Church  in  Zambia 

Nkulo-Mpetsi,  Mme  Marie-Louise,  fl,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Commu¬ 
nity  of  Disciples  of  Christ  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Nkulu  Kahole,  Ms  Carrolyn  J.,  yfl  (Zambia),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Noltensmeier,  Pfr.  Gerrit,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Norman,  Mr  Arthur,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Norval,  Sra  Maria  Esther,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plata 
[Argentina] 

Ntahoturi,  Rev.  Bernard,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Burundi 
Nthamburi,  Rev.  Prof.  Zablon  John,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 
Ntongana,  Archbishop  T.W.,  mo,  Council  of  African  Instituted  Churches 
[South  Africa] 

Nugent,  Rev.  Dr  Randolph,  mo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Nyamaropa,  Rev.  Noah,  mo  (Zimbabwe),  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  [USA] 

Nyambudi,  Pasteur  Mulunda  Duma,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Evan¬ 
gelical  Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Nyansako-Ni-Nku,  Rev.  N.,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 
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Nyiraneza ,  Mme  Peace,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Rwanda 
O’ Grady,  Rev.  Ron,  mo,  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand 
Obal,  Mrs  Sarah  Ajae  O.,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Sudan 
Obeng,  Ms  Hienne,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Odonkor,  Mrs  Beatrice,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Odunlami,  Ms  Oludotun  F.,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  Nigeria 
Odushola,  Most  Rev.  EbenezerT.,  mo  (United  Kingdom),  Church  of  the  Lord 
Aladura  [Nigeria] 

Oestreicher,  Rev.  Canon  Paul,  mo,  Church  of  England 
Ogouliguende,  Mr  Jean-Noel,  ml,  Evangelical  Church  of  Gabon 
Ogunbanwo ,  Ms  Patience  O.,  fl,  Methodist  Church  Nigeria 
Ogunsanya,  Ms  Abigail  O.,  yfl,  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  Worldwide 
[Nigeria] 

Okine,  Mrs  Naomi  Elizabeth,  fl,  Methodist  Church,  Ghana 
Okine,  Most  Rev.  Robert  G.A.,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa 
[Ghana] 

Ole-Neselle ,  Dr  Mosses  B.,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 

Oliveira  Filho,  Obispo  Joao  Alves  de,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Brazil 

Olodo,  Rev.  Mathieu,  mo,  Protestant  Methodist  Church  of  Benin 

Omo,  Honorable  Uche,  ml,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 

Oneka,  Mr  Joseph,  ml,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 

Onwunta,  Rev.  Uma  Agwu,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria 

Ositelu,  Dr  Rufus  O.,  mo  (Germany),  Church  of  the  Lord  Aladura  [Nigeria] 

Panjaitan,  Rev.  Lerritio  P,  fo,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  [Indonesia] 

Panterodt,  Ms  Anke,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Paratte,  Mr  Yoram,  ml,  Toraja  Church  [Indonesia] 

Park ,  Rev.  Dr  Choon  Hwa,  mo,  Korean  Methodist  Church 
Park,  Rev.  Dr  Jong-Wha,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Pattiasina,  Rev.  Joseph  Marcus,  mo,  Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas 
[Indonesia] 

Patty,  Dr  Noach  M.A.,  fl,  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor  [Indonesia] 
Paul,  Archbishop  A.,  mo  (Kenya),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Paul  Baba,  Miss  Jenny  Siama,  fl,  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Sudan 
Paulos,  Patriarch  Abune,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Paw,  Ms  Rosebelle  T.L.,  fl,  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
Paxson,  Mr  Thomas,  ml,  Religious  Society  of  Friends  -  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference  [USA] 

Payne,  Ms  A.  Candace,  yfl  (Barbados),  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West 
Indies  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Peck,  Dr  Dorothy  Adams,  fl,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Peckstadt,  Archimandrite  Athenagoras,  mo  (Belgium),  Ecumenical  Patriar¬ 
chate  of  Constantinople  [Turkey] 

Peng,  Ms  Cui  An,  fl,  China  Christian  Council 
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Perisic,  Dr  Vladan,  ml,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  [Yugoslavia] 

Peroomian,  Dr  Rubina,  fl  (USA),  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia) 
[Lebanon] 

Perry ,  Rev  David  W.,  mo,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Perry,  Rev.  Leon,  mo,  International  Council  of  Community  Churches  [USA] 
Pestalozzi-Racine,  Frau  Jeanne,  fl,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
Petros  VII,  Patriarch,  mo,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  All 
Africa  [Egypt] 

Phatudi,  Mrs  Makoma  Anna,  fl,  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Phelembe,  Mrs  Tsakani  Sarah,  fl,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Africa 

Philip,  Dr  Elsie  P,  fl,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  [India] 

Phipps,  Rt  Rev.  William  F.,  mo,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Pico,  Mr  Pepito  M.,  ml,  Philippine  Independent  Church 

Pierce,  Mr  Garland,  ymo,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Piske,  Pastor  Meinrad,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  in 
Brazil 

Pittman,  Mme  Jeannie,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia 
Pitts ,  Dr  Tyrone  S.,  mo,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc.  [USA] 
Plaisier,  Rev.  Dr  Bastiaan,  mo,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Poortman,  Mrs  Simone,  fl,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Pop,  Rev.  Ilie  Joseph,  mo  (France),  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Porcal  Martinez,  Rev  Gilberto,  mo  (Uruguay),  Anglican  Church  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Cone  of  America  [Argentina] 

Porter,  Dr  Adlise  Ivey,  fl,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  [USA] 
Pospischil,  Herm  Steffen,  yml,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Powell,  Rev.  Dr  Staccato,  mo,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
[USA] 

Prassas,  Ms  Despina,  fl  (USA),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
[Turkey] 

Preece,  Ms  Kirsten,  yfl,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Pult,  Frau  Antje,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Pulukuri,  Dr  Abraham,  ml,  Samavesam  of  Telugu  Baptist  Churches  [India] 
Pye,  Ellen,  fl,  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Quarles,  Dr  Naima  A.,  fl,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  [USA] 
Quawas,  Dr  Audeh,  ml  (Jordan),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
[Israel] 

Rabenirina,  Most  Rev.  Remi  Joseph,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  [Madagascar] 

Rader,  Bishop  Sharon  Z.,  mo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Ragama,  Mr  Charles  Ang’ava,  yml,  African  Israel  Nineveh  Church  [Kenya] 
Ragnarsson,  Ms  Asa,  yfl.  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden 
Raharison,  Rev.  Robert,  mo,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 
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Ramanarivo,  Mr  Zo  Hasina  F.,  ml,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 
Ramaniraka,  Madame  Colombe  R.,  fo,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 
Ramento,  Most  Rev.  Alberto  B.,  mo,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Rao ,  Ms  Sushma,  yfl,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India 
Ratuwalangon,  Mr  Leonardo  D.,  ml,  Kalimantan  Evangelical  Church 
[Indonesia] 

Razafimahefa,  Rev.  Edmond,  mo.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 
Reed,  Rev.  Keith  A.,  mo,  Methodist  Church  [United  Kingdom] 

Reimer ,  Rev.  Judy  Mills,  fo,  Church  of  the  Brethren  [USA] 

Reinhardt,  Ms  Povi  Rosalie,  fl,  Methodist  Church  in  Togo 
Renz,  Bischof  F.  Eberhardt  C.,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Resceanu,  Rev.  Prof.  Stefan,  mo,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Ricciardi,  Rev.  Dr  Salvatore,  mo,  Waldensian  Church  [Italy] 

Richardson,  Rev.  Baroness  Kathleen  M.,  fo,  Methodist  Church  [United  King¬ 
dom] 

Richardson,  Rev.  Saundra  Denise,  fo,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Rincon  Carmona,  Mr  Aldo  Giancarlos,  yml  (Dominican  Republic),  Episcopal 
Church  [USA] 

Ripa,  Ms  Karin  Rensberg,  fl,  Church  of  Sweden 
Ritchie,  Pastora  Nelida,  fo,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina 
Rid,  Bishop  Philemon,  mo,  United  Church  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
Robbins,  Rev.  Dr  Bruce  W.,  mo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Roberts,  Rev.  John  Haig,  mo,  Methodist  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 
Rochester,  Bishop  Enoch  B.,  mo,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
[USA] 

Rochester,  Dr  Mattilyn,  fl,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  [USA] 
Roda,  Mr  Jeffrey  C.,  yml,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
Roeroe,  Rev.  Dr  W.A.,  mo,  Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Minahasa 
[Indonesia] 

Rogers-Witte,  Rev.  Cally,  fo,  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

Rogerson,  Bishop  Barry,  mo,  Church  of  England 
Rogier,  Mme  Jeanine  Colette,  fl,  United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium 
Rojas,  Rev.  Gloria,  fo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Chile 
Rolle  Noverland,  Rev.  Dr  John  T.,  mo  (Bahamas),  Progressive  National  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention,  Inc.  [USA] 

Romanides,  Rev.  Prof.  John  S.,  mo,  Church  of  Greece 

Roric,  Rt  Rev.  Gabriel  Jur  Yur,  mo,  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Sudan 

Roshchin,  Mr  Georgy,  yml,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Roskam,  Ms  Nicoline,  fl.  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 

Row,  Mr  Anthony,  ml,  Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 

Royle,  Mr  Timothy  L.F.,  ml,  Church  of  England 

Rozitis,  Rt  Rev.  Elmars  Ernsts,  mo,  Latvian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Abroad  [Germany] 
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Rubenis,  Mr  Juris,  ml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia 
Rudolph ,  Mr  Stefan,  yml.  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Ruegger,  Dr  Heinz,  ml,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
Rukenya,  Rev.  Patrick  M.,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya] 
Rumbrar ,  Mr  Jan  Bastian,  ml,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Irian  Jaya 
[Indonesia] 

Rwaje,  Rt  Rev.  Onesphore,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Rwanda 
Saba,  Padre  Alejandro  G.,  mo  (Argentina),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Sahanna,  Mrs  Vivienne,  fl,  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 
Sahetapy  Engel,  Elder  Dra.  Ch.D.,  fl,  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia 
Saleh,  Mr  Guirgis  Ibrahim,  ml,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Samakumbi,  Mr  Luis,  yml,  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Angola 
Sampa-Bredt,  Rev.  Violet,  fo,  United  Church  of  Zambia 
Samson,  Rev.  Jude,  mo,  United  Church  of  Christ-Congregational  in  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Islands 

Samson,  Mr  Saw,  ml,  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 

Samuel,  Mr  John,  yml  (USA),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Samuelu,  Mrs  Faataitaia,  fl,  Methodist  Church  in  Samoa  [Western  Samoa] 
Sang,  Dr  Khama,  ml,  Methodist  Church,  Upper  Myanmar 
Sano,  Bishop  Roy  Isao,  mo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Sanvee,  Mme  Kokoe  D.  Foliivi,  fl,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Togo 
Saragih,  Mrs  Damertina,  fl,  Simalungun  Protestant  Christian  Church  [Indone¬ 
sia] 

Sarblah,  Ms  Mary,  yfl,  Methodist  Church,  Ghana 

Sarkissian,  Bishop  Sebouh,  mo,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia) 
[Lebanon] 

Sartison,  Bishop  Telmor  Garth,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada 
Sathiamurthy,  Dr  Pauline,  fl,  Church  of  South  India 
Saw,  Mr  Kenneth,  ml,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Myanmar 
Sawyer,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  E.,  mo,  Moravian  Church  in  America  (Southern 
Province)  [USA] 

Schaad,  Rev.  Juan  Pedro,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plate 
[Argentina] 

Schmidt,  Dr  Jean  Miller,  fl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Scholz,  Mrs  Sandra,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Scott,  Mr  Kenneth,  yml,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Scott,  Very  Rev.  Olof  H.,  mo  (USA),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Seaman,  Ms  Ashley  E.,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Seim,  Dr  Turid  Karlsen,  fl,  Church  of  Norway 

Sellassie,  Ms  Martha  Haile,  fl,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Sepulveda  Barra,  Pastor  Narciso,  mo,  Pentecostal  Mission  Church  [Chile] 
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Serapion ,  Bishop,  mo  (USA),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Setiabudi,  Rev.  Natan,  mo,  Indonesian  Christian  Church  (GKI) 

Setyadi ,  Rev.  Djimanto,  mo,  Javanese  Christian  Churches  [Indonesia] 

Shanks ,  Rev.  Norman  James,  mo,  Church  of  Scotland 
Shastri,  Rev.  Dr  Hermen  P.,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 
Shemunkasho ,  Mr  Aho,  ml  (United  Kingdom),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Shenouda,  Rev.  Fr  Antonious  T.,  mo  (United  Kingdom),  Coptic  Orthodox 
Church  [Egypt] 

Sherry,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  H.,  mo,  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

Shiferaw,  Mr  Tibebu,  ml,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Shin,  Ms  Sun,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
Shmaliy,  Mr  Vladimir,  ml,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Shungu,  Mrs  Anekumba  U.,  fl  (Democratic  Republic  of  Congo),  United 
Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Sias,  Ms  Jeri,  yfl,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [USA] 

Sieunarine,  Rt  Rev.  Everson  T.,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago 

Sigurbjornsson,  Bishop  Karl,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland 
Silishebo,  Rev.  Silishebo,  mo,  United  Church  of  Zambia 
Simangunsong,  Ms  Astri  Imelda,  yfl,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church 
[Indonesia] 

Simangunsong,  Rev.  Harlem,  mo,  Indonesian  Christian  Church  (HKI) 
Simanjuntak,  Mr  Barita,  yml,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  [Indonesia] 
Simonian,  Ms  Anahit,  fl,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 

Sitompul,  Rev.  Dr  Einar  M.,  mo,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  [Indone¬ 
sia] 

Siwu,  Rev.  Dr  Richard  A.D.,  mo,  Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Minahasa 
[Indonesia] 

Skariah,  Rev.  Fr  M.S.,  mo  (United  Kingdom),  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian 
Church  [India] 

Smith,  Ms  G.  Elaine,  fl,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
Smith,  Mr  Ian  Rodney,  ml,  Church  of  England 

Smith,  Rev.  Dr  Wallace  Charles,  mo,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  Inc.  [USA] 

Soedjatmoko,  Mrs  Sri  Winarti,  fl,  East  Java  Christian  Church  [Indonesia] 

Sohl,  Ms  Joyce  D.,  fl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Soininvaara,  Ms  Anna-Maria,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Somby,  Mr  Stig  Arne,  yml,  Church  of  Norway 

Sommers,  Rev.  Dr  Gordon  L.,  mo,  Moravian  Church  in  America  (Northern 
Province)  [USA] 

Soone,  Bishop  Einar,  mo,  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Sopher,  Ms  Marquise,  fl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada 
Sorvig,  Ms  Gunhild  S.,  yfl,  Church  of  Norway 
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Spak,  Mgr  Josef,  mo,  Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church  [Czech  Republic] 
Spitzner,  Rev.  Elisabeth,  fo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Spuhler,  Ms  Tara  C.,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Starcova,  Ms  Iveta,  fl  (Slovakia),  Orthodox  Church  in  Czech  Lands  and  Slo¬ 
vakia  [Czech  Republic] 

Stefanowski,  Rev.  Pawel,  ymo,  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland 
Stephen ,  Bishop  Michael  Kehinde,  mo,  Methodist  Church  Nigeria 
Stiemunkasho,  Mr  Aho,  ml  (Syrian  Arab  Republic)  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriar¬ 
chate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East  [United  Kingdom] 

Storkey,  Dr  Elaine,  fl,  Church  of  England 
Stright,  Rev.  H.  Kenneth,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
Stumme,  Ms  Heike,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Su,  Rev.  Deci,  mo,  China  Christian  Council 

Sullivan  Jr,  Rev.  Dr  Jack,  mo,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [USA] 
Summers,  Dr  Claire  Lucy,  fl,  Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
[United  Kingdom] 

Sunden,  Mr  David,  yml,  Church  of  Sweden 

Sunia,  Mrs  Fagaoalii  S.,  fl,  Congregational  Christian  Church  in  American 
Samoa 

Sunia,  Honorable  Tauese  P.,  ml,  Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Samoa 

Suriel,  Bishop  Anba,  mo  (USA),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Szabo,  Dr  Lajos,  mo,  Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary 
Szabd-Mdtrai,  Rev.  Marianna,  fo,  Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary 
Szarek,  Bishop  Jan,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ir 
Poland 

Tabo-oy,  Rev.  David  B.,  mo,  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Philippines 

Taege,  Mrs  Janet  Marvarie,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealanc 

Tait,  Mrs  Christine,  fl,  Church  of  Scotland 

Talbert,  Bishop  Melvin  G.,  mo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Tamas,  Rev.  Bertalan,  mo,  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 
Tarasar,  Dr  Constance  J.,  fl,  Orthodox  Church  in  America  [USA] 

Tarr,  Rev.  Zoltan,  ymo,  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 

Taufa,  Rev.  Lopeti,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Tonga  (Free  Wesleyan) 

Tawfik,  Dr  Wedad  A.,  fl,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Taylor,  Mr  Victor,  ml,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Tchobanian,  Rev.  Mashdots,  ymo  (Norway),  Armenian  Apostolic  Churcl 
(Cilicia)  [Lebanon] 

Tchotche,  Rev.  Mel  Felix,  mo,  Harrist  Church  [Ivory  Coast] 

Tec  a.  Rev,  Deolinda  D.Z.G.,  fo,  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Angola 
Tengelin,  Rev.  Lena,  fo,  Church  of  Sweden 
Terom,  Rt  Rev.  James,  mo,  Church  of  North  India 
Tharawanich,  Mrs  Worapom,  fl,  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 
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Thein,  Mr  U  Nyunt,  ml,  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
Themotheos,  Metropolitan  Thomas,  mo  (India),  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Theophilus,  Bishop  Dr  Zacharias  Mar,  mo,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Mal¬ 
abar  [India] 

Thomas ,  Mr  Amar  Lenin,  ml,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  India 
Thomas,  Rev.  John  H.,  mo,  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

Thomas,  Prophetess  Omolara  C.S.,  fo  (Sierra  Leone),  Church  of  the  Lord 
Aladura  [Nigeria] 

Thompson,  Ms  Kristine  K.,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Thompson,  Rev.  Livingstone  A.,  mo,  Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica 
Thordardottir ,  Rev.  Dalla,  fo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland 
Thome,  Mr  Marcus,  yml,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Tibeesigwa,  Rev.  Dr  Canon  George,  mo,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Tiki-Koum  (Soppo),  Mrs  Madeleine  Sara,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 
Tiples  Jr,  Rt  Rev.  Roman  B.,  mo,  Philippine  Independent  Church 
Titaley,  Rev.  S.P.,  mo,  Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas  [Indonesia] 

Titus,  Rev.  Steve,  mo  (Namibia),  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern 
Africa  [South  Africa] 

Tokes,  Bishop  Laszlo,  mo,  Reformed  Church  of  Romania 
Toledo,  Ms  Ana  Cristina,  yfl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Tomalova,  Ms  Pavla,  fl,  Silesian  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  in  the  Czech  Republic 
Tonk,  Mr  Istvan,  ml,  Reformed  Church  of  Romania 

Tonoro,  Rev.  Dr  Ekson,  mo,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Halmahera 
[Indonesia] 

Topno,  Most  Rev.  Christ  Saban  R.,  mo,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  in  India 

Torofa,  Mr  Anos,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
Trivizas,  Metropolitan  Timotheos  of  Corfou,  mo,  Church  of  Greece 
Tsai,  Ms  Chia-Chun,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 
Tsetsis,  V.  Rev.  Dr  Georges,  mo  (Switzerland),  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  [Turkey] 

Tshiakani,  Rev.  Mbaya,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyterian  Com¬ 
munity  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Tshibumbu  WaKapinga,  Patriarche  Kayuwa,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  -  Light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Tshimungu,  Rev.  Mayela  Josue,  mo,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Community  of  Kinshasa  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Tshituka,  Ms  Kabuika,  yfl,  Church  of  Christ  -  Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Tukulu,  Mrs  Abigail  N.,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Tuomisto,  Prof.  Jouko  Juhani,  ml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
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Turner,  Rev.  Dr  Eugene  G.,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Tuwere,  Rev.  Dr  Ilaitia  Sevati,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Fiji 
Tuwere,  Mrs  Nina,  fl,  Methodist  Church  in  Fiji 

Umandjela,  Mrs  Anekumba,  fl  (Democratic  Republic  of  Congo),  United 
Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Unsworth,  Mrs  Janet,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 
Unusu,  Ms  Barbara,  fl,  United  Church  in  Solomon  Islands 
Usman,  Elder  Mrs  Theodora,  fo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria 
Vamvas,  Rev.  Pacia  Ferrell,  fo,  Reformed  Church  in  America  [USA] 
van  Duin,  Ms  Marijke,  fl,  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
van  Kooten,  Drs  Teunis,  yml,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
van  Leeuwen,  Prof.  Dr  Theodoor  Marius,  mo,  Remonstrant  Brotherhood 
[Netherlands] 

Vanags,  Rt  Rev.  Janis,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia 
Vanescote,  Rev.  Daniel,  mo,  United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium 
van  Hilten-Matthiesen,  Rev.  Liesbeth,  fo,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Varghese,  Mr  Reji  Chandy,  yml,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  [India] 
Vasconcelos,  Rev.  Maria  Fancisco,  mo,  Christian  Church  in  East  Timor 
[Indonesia] 

Veal,  Rev.  Canon  David  L.,  mo,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Verryn,  Bishop  Paul,  mo,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 
Vetter,  Ms  Molly  Elizabeth,  yfl,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Visagie,  Mr  Charles  John,  yml  (Botswana),  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Vlaskamp,  Joe,  ml,  Friends  United  Meeting  [USA] 

Von  Sinner,  Rev.  Rudolf,  mo,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
Wade,  Rev.  Cheryl  H.,  fo,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
Wagner,  Ms  Carol  H.,  fl,  Reformed  Church  in  America  [USA] 

Wahono,  Rev.  Prof.  S.  Wismoady,  mo,  East  Java  Christian  Church  [Indonesia] 
Waithaka,  Rev.  James  Ngugi,  mo,  African  Christian  Church  and  Schools 
[Kenya] 

Walker-Smith,  Rev.  Dr  Angelique  K.,  fo,  National  Baptist  Convention  USA. 
Inc. 

Wang,  Mr  Jian  Guo,  ml,  China  Christian  Council 

Wanjemamwara,  Rev.  Johnson,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa 
[Kenya] 

Wasonga,  Bishop  Joseph,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Watley,  Rev.  Dr  William  D.,  mo,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA 
Webb,  Rev.  Dr  Suzanne,  fo  (Switzerland),  Christian  Church  (Disciples  ol 
Christ)  [USA] 

Webley,  Rev.  Stanford,  mo,  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands 
Weiss,  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  E.,  mo,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
Welsh,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Keith,  mo,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ; 
[USA] 
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West,  Miss  Wanda,  yfl,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Wete,  Pasteur  Hnoija  Jean,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  New  Caledonia  and  the 
Loyalty  Isles 

Weyermann,  Ms  Maja,  fl.  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland 
Wharton,  Rev.  Gillian  Vera,  fo,  Church  of  Ireland 
Whitehead,  Ms  Rhea  Menzel,  fl,  United  Church  of  Canada 
Widowati,  Ms  W.,  yfl,  East  Java  Christian  Church  [Indonesia] 

Wigley,  Rev.  Jennifer,  fo,  Church  in  Wales 

Wilde,  Chief  Mrs  Olufunke  A.,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 
Wilkins,  Ms  Alison  Elizabeth,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  [United  Kingdom] 
Williams,  Rev.  Adrian  Pugh,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales 
Williams,  Mr  James  L.,  ml,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Williams,  Rev.  Monrelle,  mo  (Barbados),  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West 
Indies  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Wilson,  Ms  Helen  Rose,  fl,  Catholic  Diocese  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany 

Wilson,  Mr  Peter  H.,  yml,  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia 

Winanti,  Ms  Reny  Dwi,  yfl,  East  Java  Christian  Church  [Indonesia] 

Winckler,  Dr  Michael,  ml,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Wirix-Speetjens,  Dr  Jan-Lambert,  mo,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands 

Woelflin,  Ms  Alicia,  fl,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina 
Wu,  Mr  En-Yang,  yml,  China  Christian  Council 
Wu,  Ms  Ming  Feng,  fl,  China  Christian  Council 

Wuwungan,  Rev.  Dr  Olbers  E.C.,  mo,  Protestant  Church  in  Western  Indonesia 
Wyatt,  Rev.  Dr  Peter,  mo,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Yacoub,  Rev.  Kamal  Youssef,  mo,  Synod  of  the  Nile  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  [Egypt] 

Yamamoto,  Rev.  Keith  Akio,  mo,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Yamoyam,  Rt  Rev.  Miguel  R,  mo,  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Philippines 

Yang,  Rev.  Chi-Shou,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 

Yesurathnam ,  Rev.  J.,  mo,  Samavesam  of  Telugu  Baptist  Churches  [India] 

Yewangoe,  Rev.  Dr  Andreas  A.,  mo,  Christian  Church  of  Sumba  [Indonesia] 

Yimer,  Dr  Mekonen,  ml,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 

Yinda,  Mme  Mbenda  Helene,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon 

Yitna,  Ms  Selome,  yfl,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 

Yitshak,  Bishop,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 

Yohannes,  Rev.  Seife  Sellassie,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 

Yoshimura,  Ms  Mary  Toshiko,  fl,  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  Japan 

Youannes,  His  Grace  Anba,  mo,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Young,  Ms  Dorothy  Jackson,  fl,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Young,  Bishop  McKinley,  mo,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Young,  Ms  Valerie  Jean,  yfl.  Church  of  Scotland 
Yu,  Rev.  Eui  Woong,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
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Yuen ,  Mr  Hoi  Pak,  ml,  Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
Zabala ,  Rt  Rev.  Hector,  mo  (Chile),  Anglican  Church  of  the  Southern  Cone  of 
America  [Argentina] 

Zacharias ,  Rev.  Prof.  Liqa-Maemiran,  mo  (Barbados),  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Tewahedo  Church 

Zakhem,  Bishop  Georges,  mo,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Zandroto,  Rev.  T.D.,  mo,  Nias  Protestant  Christian  Church  [Indonesia] 

Zaw,  Rev.  Win  Aung,  mo,  Methodist  Church,  Upper  Myanmar 
Zerihun,  Rev.  Melake  Tabor  T.,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Zoe-Obianga,  Pasteur  Jean-Samuel,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon 
Zola-Yindoula,  Mr  Emmanuel,  ml,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo 
Zulu,  Bishop  Simon  Petros,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern 
Africa  [South  Africa] 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  CHURCHES 

Akhura,  Rev.  Levi  Okang’a,  mo,  African  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Kenya] 
Avelino,  Rev.  Kiaku  Eduardo,  mo.  United  Evangelical  Church  “Anglican 
Communion  in  Angola” 

Ayub,  Rev.  K.  Suyaga,  mo,  Protestant  Christian  Church  in  Bali  [Indonesia] 
Bidan,  Rev.  Aldo  Raul,  mo,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  [Argentina] 
Blake,  Dr  Jorge  Luis,  ml,  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  [Argentina] 
Chamango,  Rev.  Dr  Simao,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mozambique 
Condori,  Rev.  Ricardo  Suxo,  ml,  Bolivian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Cotera,  Rev.  Jorge  Figueroa,  mo,  Methodist  Church  of  Peru 
Gomez ,  Rev.  Dr  Medardo  Ernesto,  mo,  Salvadorean  Lutheran  Synod 
Green,  Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth,  fo,  Evangelical  Baptist  Union  of  Italy 
Kahuthu,  Mrs  Juliah  Mezoya,  fl,  Kenya  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Kang,  Rev.  Young  II,  mo,  Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan 
Leite,  Rev.  Jose  Manuel,  mo,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portugal 
Lopes,  Mr  D’Arcy  Julian,  ml.  United  Protestant  Church  [Curasao] 

Lozano,  Obispo  Carlos  Lopez,  mo,  Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
Mendez ,  Rev.  Hector,  mo,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba 
Novoa,  Rev.  Samuel  Josue,  mo.  Baptist  Association  of  El  Salvador 
Olivera,  Rev.  Ademar,  mo,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Uruguay 
Palomo,  Dr  Luis  F.,  mo,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Costa  Rica 
Petrecca,  Rev.  Hector  Osvaldo,  mo,  Christian  Biblical  Church  [Argentina] 
Pina  Cabral,  Rev.  Jose  Jorge,  mo,  Lusitanian  Catholic  Apostolic  Evangelical 
Church  [Portugal] 

Saavedra,  Ms  Laura,  fl.  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Uruguay 

Samadder,  Mr  Albert  A.K.,  ml,  Church  of  Bangladesh 

Santos  Torres,  Rev.  Sergio,  mo,  Methodist  Church  in  Cuba 

Sinaga,  Rev.  Yan  Piederis,  mo,  Batak  Christian  Community  Church  [Indonesia] 
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Stevens  N.,  Rev.  Tomas,  mo,  Methodist  Church  of  Chile 
Tucker ,  Rev.  Augustus  T.,  mo,  Presbytery  of  Liberia 
Vaccaro,  Rev.  Daniel  Osvaldo,  mo,  Church  of  God  [Argentina] 

Velilla  de  Medio,  Ms  Ana  Maria,  fl,  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
[Argentina] 

Woungly-Massaga,  Rev.  A.,  mo,  African  Protestant  Church  [Cameroon] 
Yanapa,  Rev.  Efrain,  mo,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Bolivia 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  WCC 

Anderson,  Bishop  Vinton,  mo,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 
Boseto,  Bishop  Leslie,  mo,  United  Church  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
Mendis,  Ms  Priyanka  S.,  yfl,  Church  of  Ceylon  [Sri  Lanka] 

Santana,  Rev.  Eunice,  fo  (Puerto  Rico),  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
[USA] 

Tolen,  Dr  Aaron,  ml,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  WCC 

Aram  I,  Catholicos,  mo,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia)  [Lebanon], 
Moderator 

Nababan,  Ephorus  Dr  Soritua,  mo,  Batak  Protestant  Christian  Church 
(HKBP)  [Indonesia],  Vice-moderator 

Ritchie,  Pastora  Nelida,  fo.  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina,  Vice¬ 
moderator 

Raiser,  Rev.  Dr  Konrad,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  General  secre¬ 
tary 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  RETIRING  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE* 

Engelhardt,  Bishop  Dr  Klaus,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Gcabashe,  Mrs  Virginia,  fl,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Katonia,  Rev.  Tusange  Moise,  mo  (Zambia),  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  - 
Episcopal  Baptist  Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Kirov,  Dr  Dimitar  Marinov,  ml,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 
Koshy,  Prof.  George,  ml,  Church  of  South  India 
Larsson,  Dr  Birgitta,  fl,  Church  of  Sweden 

Mandeng  ma  Mbeleg,  Rev.  Dr  David  Jonathan,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cameroon 

Mapanao-Camaddo,  Ms  Maryssa  Janelle,  fl,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
Philippines 

Miiller-Stdver,  Dr  Irmela,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 


*This  list  does  not  include  persons  delegated  by  their  churches  to  the  eighth  assembly. 
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Page,  Rev.  Dr  Ruth,  fo,  Church  of  Scotland 
Peers,  Archbishop  Michael  G.,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Rantakari,  Ms  Birgitta,  fl.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Rusch,  Rev.  Dr  William  G.,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Welch,  Rev.  Elizabeth  Anne,  fo.  United  Reformed  Church  [United  Kingdom] 

DELEGATED  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  WCC  ASSOCIATE 
COUNCILS  AND  OF  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Adhikary,  Mr  Subodh,  ml,  National  Council  of  Churches,  Bangladesh 
Altmann,  Dr  Walter,  mo,  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches  [Ecuador] 
Andriatsiratahina,  Rev.  Dr  Roger,  mo,  Federation  des  Eglises  protestantes  a 
Madagascar 

Arichea,  Jr,  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  C.,  mo,  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
Philippines 

Bakker,  Rev.  Drs  Ineke,  fo,  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Balan-Sycip,  Ms  Clarissa,  fl,  World  Student  Christian  Federation  [Switzer¬ 
land] 

Barrow,  Mr  Simon  Michael  A.,  ml,  Churches’  Commission  on  Mission 
[United  Kingdom] 

Beach,  Dr  Bert  B.,  mo.  General  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventists  [USA] 
Borgegaard,  Mrs  Gunnel,  fl,  Nordic  Ecumenical  Council  [Sweden] 

Bos,  Mr  Hildo,  yml,  Syndesmos  [Poland] 

Butselaar,  Dr  G.J.,  mo,  Netherlands  Missionary  Council 
Campbell,  Rev.  Dr  Joan  Brown,  fo,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA 

Cariho,  Dr  Feliciano  V.,  ml,  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  [China] 
Carrasco-Paredes,  Mme  Nancy,  fl,  Echange  et  mission  [Switzerland] 
Chifamba,  Mr  Edmund,  mo,  World  Alliance  of  YMCAs  [Switzerland] 
Chipesse,  Rev.  Augusto,  mo,  Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Angola 
Choi,  Rev.  John  Gatluok,  mo,  Sudan  Council  of  Churches 
Clements,  Rev.  Dr  Keith,  mo,  Conference  of  European  Churches  [Switzer¬ 
land] 

Cormack,  Mrs  Jan,  fl,  Conference  of  Churches  in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 
Deminger,  Dr  Sigfrid,  mo,  Swedish  Mission  Council 
Denuncio,  Mr  Raul  E.,  mo,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Uruguay 
Diafouka,  Rev.  Bernard,  mo,  Ecumenical  Council  of  Christian  Churches  of 
Congo 

Dickson,  V.  Rev.  Kwesi  Abotsi,  mo,  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches 
[Kenya] 

Framo,  Ms  Chita,  fl,  Diakonia,  Philippines 

Franz,  V.  Rev.  Dr  Kevin  Gerhard,  mo,  Action  of  Churches  Together  in  Scot¬ 
land 
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Gill,  Rev.  David  Muir,  mo,  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Australia 
Golda,  Pfarrer  Manfred,  mo,  Osterreichischer  Missionsrat  [Austria] 

Granado ,  Mr  Gerard  A.J.,  ml,  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches  [Barbados] 
Groth,  Pastor  Reiner,  mo,  United  Evangelical  Mission  [Germany] 

Hambira,  Rev.  Rupert,  mo,  Botswana  Christian  Council 
Hamid,  Rev.  Canon  David,  mo,  Anglican  Consultative  Council  [United  King¬ 
dom] 

Hammar,  Rev.  Anna  Karin  M.,  fo,  International  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
[Sweden] 

Haynes,  Ms  Verona,  fl,  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches  [Ecuador] 

Jacob,  Mrs  Reny,  fl,  Association  of  Christian  Colleges  and  Universities 
[India] 

Jacobs,  Mr  Lyndsay  Allan,  ml,  World  Convention  of  Churches  of  Christ 
[USA] 

Janda,  Rev.  Canon  Clement,  mo,  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  [Kenya] 
Jenkins,  Mr  Keith,  ml,  European  Ecumenical  Commission  for  Church  and 
Society  [Belgium] 

Jonsson,  Mr  Bernt,  ml,  Life  and  Peace  Institute  [Sweden] 

Joseph,  Rev.  Dr  Ipe,  mo,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  India 
Kaiso,  Rev.  Canon  Grace,  mo,  Uganda  Joint  Christian  Council 
Kanyoro,  Dr  Musimbi  R.A.,  fl,  World  YWCA  [Switzerland] 

Khan,  Dr  Ajmal,  ml,  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Pakistan 
Kim,  Rev.  Dong  Wan,  mo,  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Korea 
King,  Ms  Eileen  Mary,  fl,  World  Day  of  Prayer  [USA] 

Krisetya,  Rev.  Dr  Mesach,  mo,  Mennonite  World  Conference  [France] 

Lam,  Rev.  Holger,  mo,  Ecumenical  Council  of  Denmark 
Li,  Rev.  Dr  Ping-Kwong,  mo,  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  [China] 
Lienemann,  Prof.  Dr  Christine,  fl,  Conseil  suisse  des  missions  evangeliques 
[Switzerland] 

Lotz,  Rev.  Dr  Denton,  mo,  Baptist  World  Alliance  [USA] 

MacDonald,  Rev.  Fergus,  mo,  United  Bible  Societies  [United  Kingdom] 
Mafinyani,  Mr  Densen,  ml,  Zimbabwe  Council  of  Churches 
Majiza,  Rev.  Charity  N.,  fo,  South  African  Council  of  Churches 
Manga  Ndong,  Rev.  Cirilo,  mo,  Consejo  de  Iglesias  Evangelicas  de  Guinea 
Ecuatorial  [Equatorial  Guinea] 

Mbelu,  Mrs  Maria  B.,  fl,  Council  of  Swaziland  Churches 
Meissner,  Rev.  Herbert,  mo,  Evangelisches  Missionswerk  in  Deutschland  e.V. 
[Germany] 

Miller,  Dr  Larry,  mo,  Mennonite  World  Conference  [France] 

Mills,  Rev.  Norman  B.,  mo,  Jamaica  Council  of  Churches 
Mkolesia,  Mr  Peter,  ml,  United  Bible  Societies  [United  Kingdom] 

Modiega,  Mr  David  Joshua,  ml,  Botswana  Christian  Council 
Montacute,  Mr  Paul,  ml,  Baptist  World  Alliance  [USA] 

Monti,  Rev.  Emilio  N.,  mo,  Argentine  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches 
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Morales ,  Rev.  Gamaliel  Lugo,  mo,  Latin  American  Evangelical  Pentecostal 
Commission  [Venezuela] 

Moyer,  Rev.  John  Roaldseth,  mo,  Frontier  Internship  in  Mission  [Switzerland] 
Mtebe,  Dr  Wilson,  mo,  Christian  Council  of  Tanzania 

Mtshazo,  Mrs  Duduzile,  fl,  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
[United  Kingdom] 

Murrieta,  Rev.  I.  Ortiz,  mo,  Evangelical  Federation  of  Mexico 
Nakamhela,  Rev.  Dr  Ngeno-Z.,  mo,  Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia 
Niles,  Dr  D.  Preman,  ml,  Council  for  World  Mission  [United  Kingdom] 
Nygaard,  Mr  Birger,  ml,  Danish  Missionary  Council 

Opocensky,  Rev.  Dr  Milan,  mo,  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
[Switzerland] 

Oppegaard,  Rev.  Sven,  mo,  Lutheran  World  Federation  [Switzerland] 

Otsu,  Rev.  Kenichi,  mo,  National  Christian  Council  in  Japan 
Park,  Rev.  D.  Seong-Won,  mo,  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
[Switzerland] 

Paul,  Bishop  Julius  Danaraj,  mo,  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia 
Perera,  Rev.  Dr  Rienzie  E.C.,  mo,  Life  and  Peace  Institute  [Sweden] 
Peterson,  Canon  John  Louis,  mo,  Anglican  Consultative  Council  [United 
Kingdom] 

Ram,  Dr  Eric,  ml,  World  Vision  International  [Switzerland] 

Ramos,  Rev.  Moises  Rosa,  mo,  Evangelical  Council  of  Puerto  Rico 
Reardon,  Rev.  John,  mo,  Council  of  Churches  for  Britain  and  Ireland 
Rey,  Pasteur  Alain-Charles,  mo,  Communaute  evangelique  d’ action  apos- 
tolique  [France] 

Robinson,  Colonel  Earl,  mo.  Salvation  Army  [United  Kingdom] 

Sevaaetasi,  Rev.  Dr  Leanavaotaua  S.,  mo,  National  Council  of  Churches  in 
American  Samoa 

Si  Htay,  Rt  Rev.  San,  mo,  Myanmar  Council  of  Churches 
Somerville,  Ms  Janet,  fl,  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
Stevens,  M.  Theo,  ml,  Commission  missionnaire  de  l’Eglise  unie,  Belgique 
Thompson,  Dr  David  Michael,  ml.  Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Coun¬ 
cil  [USA] 

Thordson,  Rev.  Thord-Ove,  mo,  Christian  Council  of  Sweden 
Tokuzen,  Prof.  Dr  Yoshikazu,  mo,  National  Christian  Council  in  Japan 
Tso,  Rev.  Dr  Man  King,  mo,  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  [China] 

Valle,  Rev.  Carlos  A.,  mo,  World  Association  for  Christian  Communication 
[United  Kingdom] 

Van  Drimmelen,  Mr  Robert  W.F.,  ml,  Association  of  WCC-related  Develop¬ 
ment  Organizations  in  Europe  [Belgium] 

Van  Houten,  Dr  Richard  L.,  ml,  Reformed  Ecumenical  Council  [USA] 

Van  Maanen,  Mr  Gert  Hendrik  O.,  mo,  Ecumenical  Development  Cooperative 
Society  [Netherlands] 

Vandervelde,  Dr  George,  ml.  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  [Philippines] 
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Wambugu ,  Most  Rev.  Njeru,  mo,  Organization  of  African  Independent 
Churches  [Kenya] 

Wartenb erg -Potter,  Rev.  Barbel,  fo,  Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Ger¬ 
many 

Whelan ,  Mrs  Carys,  fl,  Churches  Together  in  Wales 
Whiteford,  Dr  Eilidh,  fl,  Ecumenical  Youth  Council  in  Europe  [Finland] 
Williams ,  Deaconess  Emma  Louise,  fl,  DIAKONIA  World  Federation  of  Dia- 
conal  Associations  and  Diaconical  Communities  [USA] 

Williams,  Mrs  Gracie,  fl.  Council  of  Churches  in  Sierra  Leone 
Williamson,  Rev.  Dr  Raymond  Keith,  mo,  National  Council  of  Churches  in 
Australia:  Commission  on  Mission 

DELEGATED  OBSERVERS 

Asberry,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Lee,  mo  (USA),  Church  of  God  in  Christ 
Barsotti,  Rev.  Catherine,  fo  (USA),  Evangelical  Covenant  Church 
Chakaipa,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Fani,  mo  (Zimbabwe),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Colle,  Dr  Ralph  G.,  ml  (USA),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Conti,  Most  Rev.  Mario,  mo  (United  Kingdom),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Cooney,  SMSM,  Sister  Monica  Frances,  fl  (Italy),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Gaybba,  Prof.  Brian,  ml  (South  Africa),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Geernaert  S.C.,  Dr  Sister  Donna  Joan,  fl  (Canada),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Giordano,  Rev.  Father  Aldo,  mo  (Switzerland),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Hoeckman  OP,  Rev.  Dr  Remi,  mo  (Vatican),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Lacunza  Maestrojuan  OAR,  Most  Rev.  Jose  Luis,  mo  (Panama),  Roman 
Catholic  Church 

Lenssen,  Rev.  Fr  Jan,  mo  (Rwanda),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Lowe  Ching,  RSM,  Sister  Theresa,  fl  (United  Kingdom),  Roman  Catholic 
Church 

Mally  IBVM,  Sister  Gertrude  M.,  fl  (Kenya),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Munono,  Rev.  Bernard,  mo  (Vatican),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Mutiso-Mbinda,  Rev.  Mgr  John,  mo  (Vatican),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Nyamusamba,  LCBL,  Rev.  Sister  Maria  Teresita,  fl  (Zimbabwe),  Roman 
Catholic  Church 

Otubu,  Baba  Dr  Godfrey  Itse  M.,  mo  (Nigeria),  Eternal  Sacred  Order  of 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

Radano,  Rev.  Msgr  John  A.,  mo  (Vatican),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Rossi,  Dr  Teresa  F.,  fl  (Italy),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Sayah,  Most  Rev.  Paul  Nabil,  mo  (Israel),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Sowazi,  Mrs  Eunice,  fl  (Swaziland)  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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Domingues,  Rev.  Jorge  Luiz  F.,  mo  (USA),  Methodist  Church  in  Brazil 
Duraisingh,  Rev.  Prof.  Christopher,  mo  (USA),  Church  of  South  India 
Etemesi,  Rt  Rev.  Horace,  mo,  Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Faltas,  Dr  Joseph  M.,  ml,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Fernandez,  Rev.  Noel  Osvaldo,  mo,  Fraternidad  de  Iglesias  Bautistas  de  Cuba 
Ferris,  Dr  Elizabeth,  fl,  Religious  Society  of  Friends  -  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference  [USA] 

Fitzpatrick,  Ms  Brenda  M.,  fl,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Fjarstedt,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Bjorn  Gunnar,  mo,  Church  of  Sweden 
Fortman,  Prof.  Dr  Bas  de  Gaay,  ml,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Frieling,  Prof.  Dr  Reinhard,  mo,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Fritzson,  Rev.  Arne  Elis  L.,  mo,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden 
Gado,  Dr  Pal,  ml,  Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary 

Gardiner,  Ms  Denise  C.,  fl,  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies 
[Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Gavrilovici,  Dr  Valeriu,  yml,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Gulere-Wambi,  Mr  Cornelius,  ml  (Uganda),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Kabue,  Mr  Samuel  Njuguna,  ml,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya] 
Katoneene,  Rev.  Jonah  Mwesigwa,  mo  (Zimbabwe),  Association  of  Christian 
Lay  Centres  in  Africa  [Kenya] 

Kihali,  Mr  Elekiah  Andago,  ml  (Albania),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Kinsler,  Rev.  Francis  Ross,  mo  (Costa  Rica),  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 
Klagba-Kuadjovi,  Rev.  Charles  C.,  mo,  Communaute  evangelique  d’ action 
apostolique  [France] 

Klein-Goldewijk,  Prof.  Berma,  fl,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 

Kobahidze,  Rev.  Fr  Vasil,  mo  (France),  Georgian  Orthodox  Church 

Koumbarelis,  Dr  Emmanuel,  ml,  Church  of  Greece 

Lee,  Ms  Ye  Ja,  fl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 

Leslie,  Ms  Emma,  fl  (Cambodia),  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 

Lodberg,  Rev.  Dr  Peter,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 

Lung,  Ms  Ngan-Ling,  fl  (China),  Salvation  Army  [United  Kingdom] 

Maggay,  Dr  Melba  Padilla,  fl,  Institute  for  Studies  in  Asian  Church  and  Cul¬ 
ture  [Philippines] 

Manchala,  Rev.  Deenabandhu,  mo,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in 
India 
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Mathews ,  Fr  Dr  John,  mo,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  [India] 
Matthey,  Rev.  Jacques,  mo,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation  [Switzerland] 
Meskhi,  Dr  Tamara,  fl,  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  [Georgia] 

Mikhail ,  Rev.  Dr  Antoun  Yacoub,  mo,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Misijuk,  Mr  Vladimir,  ml,  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland 
Moglia,  Mr  Simon,  ml,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

Moisa,  Miss  Nonhlanhla  N.,  fl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Mosoiu,  Rev.  Dr  Nicolae  Viorel,  mo,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Motsa,  Miss  Nonhlanhla  N.,  fl  (Swaziland),  Church  of  the  Province  of  South¬ 
ern  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Nassif,  Dr  Bradley,  ml  (USA),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Nathan,  Rev.  Ronald  Ancile,  mo,  New  Creation  International  Christian  Cen¬ 
tre  [United  Kingdom] 

Naude,  Rev.  John,  mo,  Church  of  England  [United  Kingdom] 

Okpema,  Evangelist  Barnabas  N.,  mo,  Christ  Holy  Church  of  Nigeria 
Oommen ,  Rev.  Dr  Abraham,  mo  (Kuwait),  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian 
Church  [India] 

Ortega  Suarez ,  Rev.  Ofelia,  fo,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba 
Otzoy  Sotz,  Rev.  Jose  Antonio,  mo,  Iglesia  Nacional  Presbiteriana  de 
Guatemala 

Pamboukian ,  Mrs  Setta,  fl,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia)  [Lebanon] 
Paradisi,  Sister  Nektaria,  fl,  Church  of  Greece 

Patelos,  Dr  Prof.  Constantin,  ml  (Greece),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Pattel-Gray,  Dr  Anne,  fl.  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

Rasmussen,  Dr  Larry  L.,  ml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA] 

Reeves,  Rev.  Kathy  Nadine,  fo,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Robeck,  Jr,  Rev.  Dr  Cecil  M.,  mo,  Assemblies  of  God  [USA] 

Robins,  Ms  Wendy  Sheridan,  fo,  Church  of  England 
Rock,  Dr  Jay  T.,  mo,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Rolemberg,  Ms  Eliana,  fl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  in 
Brazil 

Ruiz  Perez ,  Lie.  Brenda  Consuelo,  fl,  Baptist  Convention  of  Nicaragua 
Sabatino,  Mr  Peter  C.,  ml  (Australia),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Seddoh,  Dr  Nenevi  A.,  fl  (France),  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Togo 
Senituli,  Mr  Lopeti,  ml  (Fiji),  Methodist  Church  in  Tonga  (Free  Wesleyan) 
Sivov,  Mr  Plamen  Evgeniev,  ml,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 
Sutcliffe,  Rev.  Dr  John  Michael,  mo,  United  Reformed  Church  [United  King¬ 
dom] 

Syriani,  Mr  Razek  Aboud,  ml,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Tanner,  Dr  Mary,  fl,  Church  of  England 
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Tautari,  Ms  Tara,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand 
Thesenvitz,  Mr  Dirk,  yml  (Germany),  Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Americas  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Tinker ,  Rev.  Dr  George  E.,  mo,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Tsai ,  Mr  Ying-Bo  (Joseph),  ml,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 
Tukula,  Mr  Pakilau,  yml,  Methodist  Church  in  Tonga  (Free  Wesleyan) 

Urban,  Ms  Ursula,  fl.  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Venema,  Drs.  Charlotte,  fl,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Wehbe,  Mrs  Maha  Milki,  fl  (Lebanon),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Anti¬ 
och  and  All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Wilson,  Rev.  Nathan,  mo,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [USA] 
Wooldridge,  Mr  Michael  James,  ml  (India),  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

DECADE  LIAISON 

Aakerlund,  Ms  Anna  Upendo,  yfl,  Sweden 
Bula,  Ms  Omega,  fl,  Canada 
Dilschneider,  Mrs  Dorothea,  fl,  Germany 
Fischer-Duchable,  Mrs  Nicole,  fl,  Switzerland 
Katsuno-Ishii,  Ms  Lynda,  fl,  Canada 
Granberg-Michaelson,  Mrs  Karin,  fl,  USA 
McKay,  Ms  Pauline  F.,  fl,  New  Zealand 
Mabusela,  Mrs  Constance,  fl,  Zimbabwe 
Mwesigye,  Ms  Doreen,  fl,  Kenya 
Raiser,  Dr  Elisabeth,  fl,  Germany 
Robra,  Mrs  Barbara,  fl,  Germany 
Pozzi- Johnson,  Mrs  Janis,  fl,  USA 

STEWARDS 

Adieteu  Klufio,  Mr  Samuel  Anthony,  yml,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Adu-Tetteh,  Mrs  Faustina  Adobea,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Aebi,  Ms  Bettina,  yfl,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 
Allen  Waugh,  Ms  Tzeitel  S.,  yfl,  Iglesia  Episcopal  de  Panama 
Alves-Santos,  Ms  Giselle  L.A.,  yfl  (Brazil),  Methodist  Church  [United  King¬ 
dom] 

Amuulo,  Ms  Justina,  yfl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Namibia 

Ananyadis,  Mr  Konstantine,  yml,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
[Turkey] 

Arendse,  Mr  Brian,  yml,  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa  [South 
Africa] 

Bacher,  Ms  Alya,  yfl,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the 
East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 
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Bahru ,  Ms  Gemeda  Helen,  yfl,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 
Bakare,  Ms  Tinao  Rebekka,  yfl  (United  Kingdom),  Church  of  the  Province  of 
Central  Africa  [Botswana] 

Bakhtiarian,  Ms  Hasmig,  yfl,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia)  [Lebanon] 
Banko,  Mrs  Erika,  yfl,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  [Argentina] 
Beard ,  Ms  Sally,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Bent  McDonald,  Ms  Jenny  Berly,  yfl,  Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua 
Berganza  Nieto,  Ms  Tamara,  yfl  (Spain),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Bodnarchuk,  Ms  Amy  Elizabeth,  yfl,  United  Church  of  Canada 
Boxma,  Ms  Susan  Elizabeth,  yfl,  United  Church  of  Canada 
Buie,  Mr  Darren  Glen,  yml,  Conference  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Vanuatu 
Caines,  Mr  Cuthbert  Lionel,  yml  (Saint  Kitts  and  Nevis),  Church  in  the 
Province  of  the  West  Indies  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Cepeda-Villar,  Ms  Aymara,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba 
Chavindra,  Mr  Nishan  Perera,  yml,  Church  of  Ceylon  [Sri  Lanka] 
Chawabvunza,  Ms  Sithembiso,  yfl  (Zimbabwe),  Salvation  Army  [United 
Kingdom] 

Chigwedere,  Mr  Tafadzwa  W.,  yml,  Assemblies  of  God  (Pentecostal)  in  Zim¬ 
babwe 

Chikowore,  Ms  Isabella,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Chimhina,  Ms  Sylvia  R.,  yfl,  Student  Christian  Movement  of  Zimbabwe 
Chimururi,  Mr  Shepherd,  yml  (Zimbabwe),  Apostolic  Faith  Mission 
Connan,  Mr  Nicholas  John  F.,  yml,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Corbelius,  Mr  Klas  Roland,  yml,  Church  of  Sweden 

Cox ,  Mr  Edward  Rawson,  yml,  United  Reformed  Church  [United  Kingdom] 
David,  Mr  Johnsan,  yml,  Anglican  Diocese  of  West  Malaysia 
De  Luca  Una,  Ms  Maria  Jose,  yfl  (Ecuador),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Dhlamini,  Ms  Molly,  fl,  SUCA  Church  [South  Africa] 

Dost,  Mr  Anshuman  P,  yml,  Methodist  Church  in  India 
Dzumbunu,  Mr  Tafadzwa,  yml,  Zimbabwe 
Ebong  Okon,  Ms  Idongesit,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria 
Elizee,  Ms  Theona  Rufin,  yfl  (Dominica),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Fimonda-Toro,  Ms  Fahima,  yfl,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East  [Syrian  Arab  Republic] 

Francis,  Ms  Amerelle,  yfl  (Trinidad  and  Tobago),  Moravian  Church,  Eastern 
West  Indies  Province  [Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Francis,  Mr  Azeem,  yml  (Pakistan),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Gaomab,  Mr  Jafet  Benjamin,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Republic  of  Namibia 

Gargia,  Mr  Mputuilu,  yml,  Igreja  Presbiteriana  Independente  em  Angola 
Garcia  Langerak,  Ms  Olga,  yfl,  Iglesia  Luterana  Costarricense  [Costa  Rica] 
Glikou,  Miss  Amoko  Agnes,  yfl,  Eglise  protestante  du  Senegal 
Gourdet,  Mr  Nico,  yml,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [USA] 
Guttorm,  Ms  Milja  Helena,  yfl.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
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Guzman,  Ms  Rosanna  Yarine,  yfl,  Iglesia  Evangelica  Dominicana  [Dominican 
Republic] 

Hall,  Miss  Gwendolyn  Denise,  yfl,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
[USA] 

Hariniaina,  Mr  Fanomezantsoa,  yml,  Malagasy  Lutheran  Church  [Madagas¬ 
car] 

Haulangi,  Ms  Makareta,  yfl,  Tuvalu  Christian  Church 

Hellberg,  Ms  Elke,  yfl.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Hingi,  Mr  Kudakwashe,  yml,  Christian  Marching  Church  [Zimbabwe] 
Hoffmann,  Mr  Matthias,  yml,  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany 
Hotere,  Ms  Keita,  yfl,  Taha  Maori  Methodist  Church  of  Aotearoa  New 
Zealand 

Hove,  Mr  Rabson,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Htwe  Than,  Ms  Nant  Htwe,  yfl,  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
Inaury,  Mr  Yusuf,  yml,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Irian  Jaya  [Indonesia] 
Ipe  Mangattu,  Mrs  Susan  Liju,  yfl,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church 
[India] 

John,  Mr  Anoh,  yml  (Cameroon),  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa 
[South  Africa] 

Ramble,  Ms  Kiran,  yfl,  Church  of  North  India 

Kamya,  Mr  Eriya,  yml  (Uganda),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria 
and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Kantharatnam,  Ms  Noeline  Christelle,  yfl  (Sri  Lanka),  Church  of  South  India 
Kanwal,  Ms  Shamaila,  yfl,  Church  of  Pakistan 
Kapalu,  Mr  Sam  Harrison,  yml,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vanuatu 
Kasambay,  Mr  Ruben  Banza,  yml,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Episcopal 
Baptist  Community  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Kazilas,  Ms  Patra,  yfl,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  [Turkey] 
Keitel,  Ms  Elisabeth,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  [France] 

Kern,  Alexander  L.,  yml,  Religious  Society  of  Friends  -  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference  [USA] 

Kim,  Ms  Eun  Jung,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
Kolundzic,  Mr  Radomir,  yml  (Germany),  Serbian  Orthodox  Church 
[Yugoslavia] 

Koskela,  Ms  Tarja  Tuulikki,  yfl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Kubickova,  Ms  Barbora,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren  [Czech 
Republic] 

Kuchera,  Mr  Wafawanaka,  yml,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Zimbabwe 

Kvammen,  Ms  Ingeborg  A.K.,  yfl,  Church  of  Norway 

Larsen,  Mr  Simon  Kangas,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 

Lee,  Ms  Sara,  yfl,  Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan 

Levin,  Mr  Roman,  yml,  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
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Lizarazo  Perez,  Ms  Aura  Stella,  yfl  (USA),  Iglesia  Evangelica  Luterana  de 
Colombia 

Ljungberg,  Mr  David,  yml,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden 
Lobengula,  Ms  Dadirayi,  yfl,  Young  Women  Christian  Association  [Zim¬ 
babwe] 

Loubassou  Nganga,  Mr  Maixent,  yml,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo 
Lungu,  Pastor  Leonard,  yml,  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  God  -  Zambia 
Machado ,  Ms  Renata,  yfl,  Episcopal  Anglican  Church  of  Brazil 
Madanha ,  Ms  Faina,  yfl  (Zimbabwe),  Salvation  Army  [United  Kingdom] 
Madoda,  Ms  Julia,  yfl,  Zimbabwe  Council  of  Churches 
Madut  Wol,  Mr  Erneo  Martin  T.,  yml  (Sudan),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Maikolo,  Mr  Emmanuel,  yml  (Zimbabwe),  Church  of  Central  Africa  Presby¬ 
terian  [Malawi] 

Makani,  Mr  Colin  Albert,  yml,  Ekalesia  [Niue] 

Makgatho,  Mr  Silibaziso,  yml,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Zim¬ 
babwe 

Mange-Ndebele ,  Mr  Nyalalani,  yml,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Manomano,  Mr  Thandiwe,  yml,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Mapanda,  Miss  Itai,  yfl  (Zimbabwe),  United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 
Martinez-Hardigree,  Ms  Molly  A.,  yfl  (Puerto  Rico),  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA) 

Marui,  Mr  Kenji,  yml,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Master,  Mr  Maxwell,  yml  (Zimbabwe),  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa  [South  Africa] 

Masvotore,  Mr  Peter,  yml,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Mattaka,  Ms  Cleopatra  S.R.,  yfl  (Zimbabwe),  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  [USA] 

Matusiak,  Mr  Joseph,  yml  (Poland)  Orthodox  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Maxie,  Ms  Chingmecha  Abisui,  fl,  Zimbabwe  Council  of  Churches 
Meijer,  Ms  Janine,  yfl,  United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium 
Misiuk,  Mr  Jaroslaw,  yml,  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland 
Mittleholtz,  Mr  Bradley  Jason,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada 
Mkonto,  Ms  Millicent,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Moce,  Ms  Neomai  S.T.,  yfl  (Fiji),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Mooney,  Ms  Julie,  yfl,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Mtshali,  Mr  Mbongeni  Bafana,  yml  (Swaziland),  African  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church 

Muganga,  Ms  Margaret,  yfl,  Zimbabwe  Council  of  Churches 
Muhwati,  Ms  Florence,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Murase,  Mr  Yoshifumi,  yml.  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
Muriungi,  Miss  Judith  Kendi,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 
Musaazi,  Mr  Walusimbi  Allan,  yml,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Musodza ,  Mr  Archford,  yml  (Zimbabwe),  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central 
Africa  [Botswana] 
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Muwanga,  Ms  Lydia,  yfl,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Mwaura ,  Miss  Zipporah  W.,  yfl  (Kenya),  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Mwenegoha,  Miss  Theodora,  yfl,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
Nagel,  Ms  Jennifer,  yfl.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Nallo,  Ms  Mamie  Sata  Kai,  yfl,  Methodist  Church  Sierra  Leone 
Narcius,  Mr  Astrod  L.,  yml,  Premiere  Eglise  baptiste  du  Cap-Haitien  [Haiti] 
Neal,  Mr  Jason  Alexander,  yml,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Neergaard,  Mr  Ole  Harald,  yml,  Church  of  Norway 
Nenola,  Ms  Aino  Elina,  fl,  Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 
Ngwenya,  Mr  Decent,  yml,  Zimbabwe 
Nicolle,  Ms  Natasha,  yfl,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Normand,  Mr  Mlandeli,  yml,  Zimbabwe 

Nyapimbi,  Mr  Joshua,  yml,  Ecumenical  Arts  Association  [Zimbabwe] 
Nyirenda,  Ms  Mwawi,  yfl,  Church  of  Central  Africa  Presbyterian  [Malawi] 
Occessite,  Ms  Margareth,  yfl,  Premiere  Eglise  baptiste  du  Cap-Haitien  [Haiti] 
Padre,  Mr  Stephen  Hovick,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
[USA] 

Parris,  Ms  Cheryl  A.E.,  yfl,  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Patta,  Mr  Raj  Bharath,  yml,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India 
Paul,  Mr  Kenrick  Nicholas,  yml  (Dominica),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Petelo,  Ms  Fatafehi,  yfl  (Australia),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Petrova-Kantcheva,  Ms  Stefka,  yfl,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 
Pique,  Ms  Consuela  M.,  yfl,  Bethlehem  Kerk  [Suriname] 

Poma  Callisaya,  Mr  Marco  Antonio,  yml,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in 
Bolivia 

Quesnelle,  Mrs  Anne,  yfl  (Canada),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Raiser,  Mr  Christoph,  yml  (Italy),  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany 
Ramil,  Ms  Maybelle  A.,  yfl,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
Rasari,  Ms  Ema  Lewenigatu,  yfl  (Fiji),  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New 
Zealand  and  Polynesia 

Reed,  Dr  Refaat,  yml,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Reiss,  Ms  Marielle,  yfl,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ol 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  [France] 

Ribet,  Ms  Elisabetta,  yfl,  Waldensian  Church  [Italy] 

Ricca  Rivoir,  Mr  Leonardo  Pablo,  yml,  Waldensian  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
River  Plate  [Uruguay] 

Robbins,  Mr  Vance,  yml,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA] 
Roberts,  Ms  Susanah  Esther,  yfl,  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies 
[Antigua  and  Barbuda] 

Rutherford,  Ms  Erin  Carol,  yfl,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Sakwa,  Mr  Franklin,  yml,  Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Sapawu,  Mr  Edmore,  ml,  Zimbabwe 
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Schimanowski,  Ms  Christine,  yfl.  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Shnole,  Mr  Itai.  yml,  Zimbabwe 

Schwarze,  Mr  Andreas,  yml.  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Serrano-Benitez ,  Mrs  Rochelle  B,  yfl  (Philippines),  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Setu ,  Ms  Fetu.  yfl,  Methodist  Church  in  Samoa  [Western  Samoa] 

Sharma ,  Ms  Anugraha,  yfl.  Bethel  Church  [Nepal] 

Shenjere ,  Ms  Plan,  yfl.  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Zimbabwe 

Sibcindci .  Miss  Priscilla  T..  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Silva  Berrios.  Ms  Gloria  Elisa,  yfl,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 

Simion .  Mr  Marian,  yml  (USA),  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 

Sinaga .  Ms  Maria  Rosalina.  yfl.  Indonesia 

Snow,  Ms  Beth  A.,  yfl.  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Sunder,  Mrs  Imke,  yfl.  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Tadros,  Miss  Evelyne,  yfl  (Australia),  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 
Tincimbunan.  Ms  Tiurmina  Augustina,  yfo,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church 
[Indonesia] 

Tongtusw'uttcina.  Mr  Prasit,  yml.  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 
Touma.  Mr  Samer,  yml.  Episcopal  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Middle  East 
[Israel] 

Tseng,  Ms  Lin-Yi,  yfl,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 
Tsironis ,  Mr  Christos,  yml.  Church  of  Greece 
Titus,  Mr  Tulea  Laurentiu.  yml,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Tukuci,  Mr  Pakilau,  yml,  Tonga 

ValiqueTte ,  Rev.  Susan  Marie,  yfo,  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 
van  der  Scir,  Ms  Marieke.  yfl,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Videla ,  Mr  Martm  Hugo,  yml,  Anglican  Church  of  the  Southern  Cone  of 
America  [Argentina] 

Vincent.  Ms  Sheara  Elsi  Monica,  yfl.  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 
in  India 

Viswanathan.  Ms  Shehara.  yfl.  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Warren.  Miss  Stephanie,  yfl.  Majority  Baptist  Church  [USA] 

Weynberg,  Miss  Penelope  Jane,  yfl.  Church  of  England 

Whitlatch ,  Ms  Margaret  Jo,  yfl,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina 

Wilkins.  Ms  Jasmine,  yfl.  United  Church  of  Canada 

Willering,  Ms  Hella  H.M..  yfl,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 

Williams,  Ms  Natalie  Sharone.  yfl,  Jamaica  Baptist  Union 

Wingate.  Mr  Matthew  David,  yml.  Church  of  England  [United  Kingdom] 

Zinyoni .  Mr  Lionel,  yml,  Zimbabwe 

WCC  STAFF 

Abel.  Ms  Carol  Gwynvdd.  fl.  United  Kingdom 

Alt.  Mrs  Catherine,  fl.  France 

Appel.  Ms  Doris  Brunhilde,  fl,  Germany 
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Appiah,  Ms  Evelyn  Victoria,  fl,  Ghana 

Asante,  Dr  Rexford  Kofi  O.,  ml,  Ghana 

Banda,  Ms  Margarita  P.,  fl,  Argentina 

Batista  Guerra,  Rev.  Israel,  mo,  Cuba 

Becher,  Ms  Jeanne,  fl,  USA 

Becker,  Ms  Claudia,  fl,  Germany 

Beffa,  Mr  Pierre,  ml,  Switzerland 

Belopopsky,  Mr  Alexander,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Berthoud,  Ms  Aimee,  fl,  Switzerland 

Best,  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.,  mo,  USA 

Bhattacharji,  Dr  Sara,  fl,  India 

Blyth,  Rev.  Myra,  fo,  United  Kingdom 

Bouteneff,  Dr  Peter,  ml,  USA 

Bruschweiler ,  Ms  Patricia,  fl,  Switzerland 

Cambitsis,  Ms  Joan,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Carstensen,  Mr  Nils,  ml,  Denmark 

Cavagna,  Ms  Susan  Patricia,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Chial,  Mr  Douglas  L.,  ml,  USA 

Christ-Taha,  Ms  Catherine,  fl,  Switzerland 

Christeler,  Mr  Robert,  ml,  Switzerland 

Constant,  Ms  Brigitte,  fl,  France 

Corelli,  Ms  Evelyne  Lydia  M.,  fl,  France 

Courvoisier,  Ms  Maryse,  fl,  France 

Csupor,  Ms  Isabel,  fl,  Germany 

Daniels,  Dr  Ms  Priscilla  Nirma,  fl,  India 

Davoudi,  Ms  Ursula,  fl,  Switzerland 

De  Santa  Ana-Dovat,  Ms  Violaine,  fl,  Switzerland 

Demesy,  Ms  Monique,  fl,  Switzerland 

Dhanjal,  Ms  Sophie,  fl,  Switzerland 

Doench,  Mrs  Rosemarie,  fl,  Germany 

Eisenhojfer,  Ms  Anna  (Elisabet),  fl,  Switzerland 

Epps,  Rev.  Dwain  C.,  mo,  USA 

Ergas,  Ms  Simone,  fl,  Switzerland 

Eskidjian,  Ms  Salpy,  fl,  Cyprus 

Falconer,  Rev.  Dr  Alan,  mo,  United  Kingdom 

Faure,  Ms  Frangoise,  fl,  Switzerland 

FitzGerald,  Rev.  Dr  Thomas,  mo,  USA 

Ford,  Ms  Linda,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Geuss,  Ms  Joan,  fl,  USA 

Giovannini,  Mrs  Maria  Rosa,  fl,  Switzerland 

Gnanadason,  Dr  Aruna,  fl,  India 

Gouel,  Ms  Elisabeth,  fl,  France 

Grange,  Ms  Mariette,  fl,  France 

Grob,  Ms  Monika,  fl,  Switzerland 
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Gue,  Ms  Liisa  Vivian,  yfl,  Canada 

Guillelmon,  Mrs  Renate,  fl,  France 

Hadsell  Do  Nascimento ,  Dr  Heidi,  fl,  USA 

Heller ,  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar,  fo,  Germany 

Hyatt ,  Ms  Lore,  fl,  Germany 

Inoubli,  Ms  Catherine,  fl,  France 

Jacques ,  Ms  Genevieve,  fl,  France 

Jenks,  Mr  Philip  E.,  ml,  USA 

John ,  Mr  Clement,  ml,  Pakistan 

Kifle,  Mr  Melaku,  ml,  Ethiopia 

Knutsen,  Rev.  Freddy,  ymo,  Norway 

Kobia,  Rev.  Dr  Samuel,  mo,  Kenya 

Kok,  Mr  Jan,  ml,  Netherlands 

Kolb ,  Ms  Ingeborg,  fl,  Germany 

Koutatzi,  Ms  Maria,  yfl,  Greece 

Langerak,  Rev.  Ms  Ana,  fo,  USA 

Lebouachera ,  Ms  Yasmina,  fl,  Switzerland 

Lemopoulos,  Mr  Georges,  ml,  Switzerland 

Lerner,  Ms  Gail,  fl,  USA 

Lohr,  Ms  Christy,  yfl,  USA 

Lopez-Ouraied ,  Ms  Sarnia,  fl,  Switzerland 

Lundy,  Ms  Mary  Ann  W.,  fl,  USA 

MacArthur,  Rev.  Terry,  mo,  USA 

Mantovani ,  Mr  Ulisses  Louzada,  yml,  Brazil 

Margot,  Mr  Joel,  ml,  Switzerland 

Marquot,  Ms  Lise,  fl,  Switzerland 

Matthey,  Mrs  Uta,  fl,  Switzerland 

Maubach,  Ms  Barbara,  fl,  Germany 

McComish,  Ms  Carolyn  Anne,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

McNulty,  Ms  Joyce  Dawn,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Medri,  Ms  Valerie  P.,  fl,  Switzerland 

Meric,  Ms  Jacqueline  M.,  fl,  France 

Mesa,  Ms  Sheila  Margaret,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Milosevic,  Ms  Yvette,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Mitri,  Dr  Tarek,  ml,  Lebanon 

Moran,  Sr  Elizabeth,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Morcos,  Dr  Salwa,  fl,  Egypt 

Moussa,  Dr  Helene,  fl,  Canada 

Murigande,  Rev.  Richard,  mo,  Burundi 

Newbury,  Rev.  John,  mo,  United  Kingdom 

Omulepu,  Ms  Sonia,  fl,  USA 

Orteza,  Ms  Edna  J.,  fl,  Philippines 

Oxley,  Rev.  Simon,  mo,  United  Kingdom 

Palma,  Ms  Marta,  fl,  Chile 
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Park,  Dr  Kyung  Seo,  ml,  Korea 

Petty,  Mr  George,  ml,  USA 

Pirri-Simonian ,  Ms  Teny,  fl.  United  Kingdom 

Pobee,  Dr  John  S.,  mo,  Ghana 

Poerwowidagdo,  Rev.  Dr  Judo,  mo,  Indonesia 

Poma  Ahaguaya,  Rev.  Eugenio,  mo,  Bolivia 

Pomezny,  Ms  Alexandra,  fl,  Switzerland 

Pozzi- Johnson,  Mr  David,  ml,  USA 

Riieger  Surur,  Ms  Regina,  fl,  Switzerland 

Ruppell,  Dr  Gert,  ml,  Finland 

Raiser,  Rev.  Dr  Konrad,  mo,  Germany 

Rath,  Mr  Gunter,  ml,  Germany 

Reichmuth,  Ms  Emilia,  fl,  Bolivia 

Reidy  Prost,  Ms  Miriam,  fl,  Australia 

Reilly,  Ms  Joan,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Restrepo,  Ms  Mercedes,  fl,  Switzerland 

Robra,  Rev.  Dr  Martin  W.H.,  mo,  Germany 

Ross,  Ms  Dawn,  fl,  Canada 

Sauca,  Rev.  Dr  loan,  mo,  Romania 

Sbeghen,  Mrs  Renate  E.,  fl,  Switzerland 

Scarjf,  Mr  Gerard,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Schiiller,  Ms  Marilia,  fl,  Brazil 

Scott,  Rev.  Bob,  mo.  New  Zealand 

Sintado,  Rev.  Carlos  Alberto,  mo,  Argentina 

Skum,  Ms  Line,  yfl,  Norway 

Smith,  Rev.  Douglas  C.,  ymo,  USA 

Smith,  Mrs  Gudrun,  fl,  Germany 

Speicher,  Ms  Sara,  fl,  USA 

Stalschus,  Ms  Christa,  fl,  Germany 

Stromberg,  Ms  Jean,  fl,  USA 

Stunt,  Ms  Heather,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Szorc,  Ms  Anna  Danuta,  fl,  USA 

Talvivaara,  Ms  Anu,  fl,  Finland 

Taran,  Mr  Patrick  A.,  ml,  USA 

Taroanui,  Mr  John  Doom,  ml,  French  Polynesia 

Temu,  Dr  William  Raphael,  ml,  Tanzania 

Thomas,  Ms  Janet,  fl,  Liberia 

Tiercelin,  Mr  Didier,  ml,  France 

Tierney,  Ms  Claire,  fl,  Ireland 

Ucko ,  Rev.  Hans,  mo,  Sweden 

Van  Beek,  Mr  Huibert,  ml,  Netherlands 

Van  Elderen,  Mr  Marlin  J.,  ml,  USA 

Visinand,  Ms  Elizabeth,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Von  Arx,  Ms  Denise,  fl,  Ireland 
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Wahl ,  Ms  Margot  C.,  fl,  Germany 
Wehrle ,  Ms  Luzia,  fl,  Switzerland 
Williams ,  Mr  Peter,  ml,  Denmark 
Woodside,  Ms  Sarah,  yfl,  Canada 
Zarraga,  Ms  Tatjana,  fl,  Austria 
Zierl ,  Ms  Ursula,  fl,  Germany 

COOPTED  STAFF 

Addy,  Rev.  Mr  Anthony  John,  mo,  United  Kingdom 

Adzor,  Mr  Koku,  Tex-Paul,  yml,  Togo 

Alonso  Vazquez ,  Ms  Leonor,  fl,  Uruguay 

Ariarajah,  Dr  S.  Wesley,  mo,  Sri  Lanka 

Arias,  Mr  Gonzalo,  ml,  Spain 

Bakare,  Rev.  Dr  Sebastian,  mo,  Zimbabwe 

Battle,  Rev.  Dr  Michael,  mo,  USA 

Beaume,  Rev.  Gilbert,  mo,  France 

Becker,  Rev.  Dr  Ulrich,  mo,  Germany 

Behs,  Mr  Edelberto,  ml,  Brazil 

Benz-Werner,  Ms  Hilde,  fl,  Germany 

Berger  Griot,  Ms  Giselle,  yfl,  Uruguay 

Best,  Mr  Bruce,  ml,  Australia 

Bigagaza,  Mr  Jean,  ml,  Burundi 

Bingle,  Dr  Richard  John,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Birchmeier,  Pasteur  Heinz,  mo,  Switzerland 

Bitemo,  Mr  Raymond,  ml,  Congo 

Black,  Mr  Christopher  Wm,  yml,  Canada 

Bookholane,  Rev.  Lehlohonolo,  mo,  South  Africa 

Booth,  Rev.  Dr  Rod,  mo,  Canada 

Boweh,  Mr  Jerry  Topo,  ml,  Liberia 

Braun,  Mrs  Renate,  fl,  Switzerland 

Briggs  Nkpaji,  Mr  Sylvester,  ml,  Nigeria 

Brown,  Ms  Manuela,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Bruinings,  Mrs  Ulrike,  fl,  Germany 

Bruyns,  Mr  Noel,  ml.  South  Africa 

Buss,  Rev.  Theo,  mo,  Switzerland 

Campbell,  Ms  Jacqueline,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Cameron,  Ms  Elaine,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Campos,  Ms  Sieni  Maria,  fl,  Brazil 

Campos  Garcia,  Rev.  Lusmarina,  fo,  Brazil 

Cervantes-Rami'rez,  Mrs  Rosa-Elena,  fl,  Mexico 

Chaita,  Mrs  Gladys,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Chapnin,  Mr  Sergei,  ml,  Russia 

Chen,  Ms  Elise  L.H.,  fl,  Norway 
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Chidowore,  Mr  Richard,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Chihota,  Mr  Silfond  T.,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Chikuku ,  Ms  Tendai,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Chimelli ,  Rev.  Claire,  fo,  Switzerland 

Chiromba ,  Mr  F.C.,  mo,  Zimbabwe 

Chitima,  Ms  Rachael,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Chiwashira,  Ms  Nordica,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 

Chunakara,  Dr  Mathew  S.  George,  ml,  India 

Coleman,  Ms  Elisabeth  D.,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Conway,  Dr  Martin,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Cook,  Rev.  Merrill,  mo,  USA 

Coppola,  Ms  Florence,  fl,  USA 

Corsten,  Ms  Katherina,  fl,  Switzerland 

Damatar,  Ms  Petronela,  yfl,  Romania 

Dartey,  Rev.  David  Asante,  mo,  Ghana 

Davey,  Rev.  Dr  Colin  Hugh  L.,  mo,  United  Kingdom 

Davies,  Rev.  Michael  John,  mo,  United  Kingdom 

Davies,  Ms  Rosemary  Ann,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Delmonte,  Ms  M.C.  Elisabeth,  fl,  Germany 

Dembe,  Mr  Killron,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Dickinson,  Rev.  Dr  Richard,  mo,  USA 

Dimitrov,  Mr  Georgi,  ml,  Russia 

Dowe,  Mr  Alex,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Dube,  Ms  Fikele  Rosemary,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 

Dube,  Mr  Mandla-Akhe,  yml,  Zimbabwe 

Dufour,  Mr  Daniel,  ml,  Italy 

Dupe,  Mr  Gustaf,  ml,  Indonesia 

Eeckhout,  Mr  Christian,  yml,  Belgium 

Euving,  Ms  Erica,  fl,  Netherlands 

Faerber,  Mr  Robert,  ml,  France 

Faerber,  Ms  Tomoko,  fl,  France 

Faris,  Rev.  Robert,  mo,  Canada 

Ferguson,  Rev.  Christopher  M.,  mo,  Canada 

Feta,  Mr  Michael,  ml,  Switzerland 

Fiaferana,  Mr  Alfer,  ml,  Madagascar 

Frey,  Mr  Albert,  mo,  Switzerland 

Galloway,  Ms  Kathryn  Johnson,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Garbutt,  Mr  John  David,  ml,  Australia 

Garcia,  Ms  Liza  Lei,  yfl,  Philippines 

Gavi,  Ms  Chiramwewa,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Geuss,  Mr  William  G.,  ml,  USA 

Ghansah,  Ms  Esther,  yfl,  Ghana 

Ginglas-Poulet,  Ms  Roswitha,  fl,  Germany 

Goertz,  Rev.  Marc,  mo,  France 
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Gorden,  Mr  Simango,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Gould ,  Dr  R.  Morgan,  ml,  USA 

Green ,  Ms  Rosemary,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Greenaway,  Ms  Kristine,  fl,  Canada 

Greenwood,  Mr  Ralegh,  ml,  Switzerland 

Griffiths,  Ms  Elaine  Phyllis,  fl,  Australia 

Gudmundsson,  Rev.  Bemhardur,  mo,  Iceland 

Gunn,  Mr  Hilary  Lander,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Hallman,  Dr  David  G.,  ml,  Canada 

Harvey,  Ms  Pamela  Ruth,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Harvey,  Ms  Ruth,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Havinga,  Mr  Frerk  Andreas,  ml,  Germany 

Hawxhurst,  Rev.  Jean,  fo,  USA 

Heese,  Mrs  Marguerite,  fl,  Switzerland 

Heider,  Rev.  Martin,  mo,  Germany 

Hernandez  Alvarez ,  Ms  Engracia,  fl,  Cuba 

Heuer,  Mr  Matthias,  ml,  Germany 

Hocking,  Ms  Tam,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Hsu,  Mr  Victor  Wan  Chi,  ml,  USA 

Illas  Jeichande,  Ms  Ivette,  fl,  France 

Ingraham,  Mr  Shaun  Donavon,  yml,  Bahamas 

Jambawai,  Ms  Battu  Beatrice,  fl,  Sierra  Leone 

Juele  Pons,  Ms  Maria  Blanca,  fl,  Uruguay 

Kabanda,  Mr  Norman,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Kaiser,  Ms  Helga,  fl,  Germany 

Kanyoro,  Mr  Muhungi  F.,  ml,  Kenya 

Kapembeza,  Ms  Virginia,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Kawadza,  Rev.  K.,  mo,  Zimbabwe 

Keene,  Ms  Barbie,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Kerkhoff,  Ms  Cornelia,  fl,  Germany 

Kerr,  Mr  Nicholas,  ml,  Australia 

Kessler,  Rev.  Diane  C.,  fo,  USA 

Kingham,  Mr  Henry  Charles,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Kinnamon,  Rev.  Dr  Michael,  mo,  USA 

Kiplagat,  Mr  Bethuel  A.,  ml,  Kenya 

Kreuter,  Dr  Jens,  ml,  Germany 

Kuchera,  Mr  Happy,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Kuchera,  Ms  Sharon,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 

Kuvheya „  Mr  Langton,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Kwarimpa-Atim,  Ms  Doreen,  yfl,  Uganda 

Lamola,  Dr  Malesela  J.,  ml,  South  Africa 

Langhorst,  Mr  Lars  Christoph,  ml,  Germany 
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Lasserre,  Mme  Nelly,  fl,  Switzerland 

Lautenbach,  Rev.  Dr  Hugo  A.,  mo,  Switzerland 

Lee  Rieben,  Ms  Silvia,  fl,  Switzerland 

Lenz,  Mr  Gerhard  R.,  ml,  Germany 

Lindner ,  Rev.  John  B.,  mo,  USA 

Linn,  Okr  Gerhard,  mo,  Germany 

Lodwick,  Ms  Hedwig,  fl,  USA 

Lodwick,  Dr  Robert  C.,  mo,  USA 

Lopez  Cid,  Mr  Julio,  ml,  Spain 

Lossky,  Prof.  Nicholas,  ml,  France 

Lubbe,  Prof.  Gerrie,  mo,  South  Africa 

Lucke,  Rev.  Hartmut,  mo,  Germany 

Luttmann,  Ms  Michele,  fl,  France 

Muller- Fahrenholz,  Rev.  Dr  Geiko  F.,  mo,  Germany 

Madakufamba,  Mr  Munetsi,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Mahachi,  Ms  Belinda,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 

Maina,  Ms  Catherine  N.,  fl,  Kenya 

Mangodza,  Mr  Farai  Barnabas,  yml,  Zimbabwe 

Mapasure,  Ms  Sithembili,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Maramba ,  Mr  Fortune,  yml,  Zimbabwe 

Martin,  Mr  Chandran  Paul,  ml,  India 

Maruza-Siyachitema,  Ms  Florence,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Massicame,  Mr  Elias  Zacarias,  ml,  Mozambique 

Mazenda,  Mr  Sebastiane,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

McCartney,  Mr  Murray,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

McCullum,  Mr  Hugh,  ml,  Canada 

Mendez,  Ms  Suecia,  yfl,  Cuba 

Mero,  Ms  Sharon,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Mhomwa,  Mr  Hitler,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Miller,  Mr  Benny,  ml,  USA 

Mkxvindidza,  Mrs  Irene,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Moritz,  Mr  Torsten,  yml,  Germany 

Mortimer,  Mr  Stafford,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Motte,  Rev.  Dr  Jochen,  mo,  Germany 

Mpunga,  Ms  Shupayi,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Msekiwa,  Mr  Elimos,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Mtandwa,  Mr  Munyaradzi,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Muchena,  Mr  Deprose,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Mudge,  Dr  Lewis  S.,  mo,  USA 

Mukaronda,  Mr  M,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Mukonyora,  Dr  Isabel,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Mukuna,  Ms  Margaret  W.,  fl,  Kenya 

Munamba,  Ms  Junior,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 
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Munyaneza,  Ms  Nyirankusi  J.,  fl,  Rwanda 

Mushopi,  Ms  Belinda,  fl,  Switzerland 

Muskwe,  Mr  Ignatius  Muzumba,  ml,  USA 

Musuka,  Dr  P.G.,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Mutasah ,  Mr  Tawanda,  ml,  South  Africa 

Mutepaire,  Mr  Tobias,  yml,  Zimbabwe 

Muwanigwa,  Ms  Virginia  Kapem,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Muzondo,  Ms  Irene,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 

Mwale,  Mr  Anderson  S.D.,  ml,  Malawi 

Mwedzi,  Mr  James,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Nagy,  Ms  Frangoise,  fl,  Switzerland 

Nakabachi,  Ms  Fumiko,  fl,  Japan 

Neblett,  Ms  Kathyanne  D.,  fl,  Barbados 

Newbury,  Ms  Bridget  Susan,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Nhliziyo,  Rev.  M.,  mo,  Zimbabwe 

Nhliziyo,  Ms  Sibusiso,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Njoroge,  Mr  Ephraim  Njuguna,  ml,  Kenya 

Njoroge,  Rev.  Dr  Nyambura  J.,  fo,  Kenya 

Nottingham,  Rev.  Dr  William  J.,  mo,  USA 

Npunga,  Ms  Shupayi,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 

Nyomi,  Rev.  Dr  Setri,  mo,  Ghana 

Odero,  Mr  Joab  Mitch,  ml,  Kenya 

Omar,  Imam  Abdul  Rashied,  mo,  South  Africa 

Orr  Macdonald,  Dr  Lesley,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Owegi,  Ms  Caroline  Irene,  fl,  Kenya 

Owen,  Ms  Margaret  J.,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Pache,  Ms  Therese,  fl,  Switzerland 

Pater,  Ms  Margaret  Ann,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Pattiasina,  Rev.  Caroline,  fo,  Indonesia 

Perkins,  Rev.  William,  mo,  USA 

Peterson,  Mr  John  Lynner,  ml,  USA 

Philibert,  Ms  Janine,  fl,  France 

Pihen,  Ms  Patricia,  fl,  Argentina 

Plou,  Lie.  Dafne  C.S.,  fl,  Argentina 

Poser,  Dr  Klaus,  ml,  Germany 

Pradhan,  Mr  Neville,  ml,  Switzerland 

Priso,  Ms  Therese,  fl,  Cameroon 

Reamonn,  Rev.  Paraic,  mo,  Ireland 

Redondo,  Ms  Sally  Jane,  fl,  United  Kingdom 

Renofdlt,  Mr  Lennart,  mo,  Sweden 

Reuschle  Schaepers,  Ms  Regina,  fl,  Germany 

Revet,  Mr  Roland,  ml,  France 

Richter,  Ms  Madeleine,  fl,  Germany 
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Rizk,  Ms  Marina,  fl,  Syria  Arab  Republic 

Sachikonye,  Ms  Memory  Tinoenda,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Sainz-Trapaga ,  Ms  N.  Sanchez,  fl,  Spain 

Scheidecker,  Ms  Chantal,  fl,  France 

Schulze,  Mr  Hans  Joachim,  ml,  Germany 

Senga,  Ms  Sithembile,  yfl,  Zimbabwe 

Senturias ,  Dr  Erlinda,  fl,  Philippines 

Shole,  Mr  Khefi  Samuel,  ml,  South  Africa 

Sikhangezre,  Ms  Phili,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Singh,  Mr  Sudipta,  ml,  India 

Siyachitema,  Ms  Rosemary,  fl,  Zimbabwe 

Smith,  Ms  Cynthia,  fl,  USA 

Smith,  Mr  Dennis  Alan,  ml,  USA 

Smith,  Ms  Jacqueline,  fl,  Switzerland 

Smith,  Ms  Marina  Silvia,  yfl,  Argentina 

Sommer,  Ms  Monica,  fl,  South  Africa 

Sovik,  Dr  Liv,  fl,  USA 

Spencer,  Mr  David,  ml,  Antigua 

Stoppelmann,  Mr  Christian,  ml,  Germany 

Staudenmann,  Ms  Aurita,  fl,  Switzerland 

Stewart,  Mr  John  Adrian,  ml,  United  Kingdom 

Strake-Behrendt,  Dr  Gabriele,  fl,  Germany 

Strecker,  Ms  Renate,  fl,  Germany 

Tapia,  Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  S.,  fo,  Philippines 

Tatu,  Ms  Evelyne,  fl,  France 

Tauya,  Mr  Abisha,  ml,  Zimbabwe 

Thomas,  Dr  Mrs  Linda  E.,  fo,  USA 

Torppa,  Ms  Mirkka  Matleena,  yfl,  Finland 

Tosat  Delaraye,  Ms  Pilar,  fl,  Switzerland 

Trabichet,  Mr  Xavier,  ml,  Switzerland 

Traitler,  Dr  Reinhild,  fl,  Austria 

Turckheim,  Rev.  Geoffroy,  mo,  France 

Van  Elderen,  Ms  Abigail  L.,  yfl,  USA 

Van  Marter,  Ms  Eva  Stimson,  fl,  USA 

Vassiliadis,  Dr  Petros,  ml,  Greece 

Veller,  Ms  Ingeborg,  yfl,  Germany 

Vurpillod,  Mr  Roland,  ml,  Switzerland 

Wieser,  Dr  Marguerite,  fl,  USA 

Wilkens,  Rev.  Klaus,  mo,  Germany 

Wilson,  Dr  Donald  J.,  mo,  USA 

Zimmermann,  Mr  Benoit,  ml,  Switzerland 

Zvinavashes,  Mr  Phillimon,  ml,  Zimbabwe 
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3.  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEES,  CHAIRPERSONS  AND 

RAPPORTEURS 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Aram  I,  Catholicos,  mo,  Orthodox,  Lebanon,  Moderator 

Abuom,  Dr  Agnes,  fl,  Anglican,  Kenya 

Anderson ,  Bishop  Vinton  R.,  mo,  Methodist,  USA 

Athyal,  Dr  Leelamma,  fl.  Mar  Thoma,  India 

Bakkevig,  Rev.  Dr  Trond,  mo,  Lutheran,  Norway 

Bannister ,  Rev.  Kathryn  K.,  yfo,  Methodist,  USA 

Berhe,  Dr  Constantinos,  ml,  Orthodox,  Ethiopia 

Best ,  Dr  Marion  S.,  fl,  United  and  Uniting,  Canada 

Boseto,  Bishop  Leslie,  mo,  United  and  Uniting,  Solomon  Islands 

Chinnis,  Dr  Mary  Pamela,  fl,  Anglican,  USA 

Frew ,  Mrs  Wilma  Croll,  fl,  Reformed,  United  Kingdom 

Fuka,  Ms  Lynette  Mo’unga,  yfl,  Methodist,  Tonga 

Habib ,  Mr  Gabriel,  ml,  Orthodox,  USA 

Higgins,  Rev.  Ursula  M.,  fo,  Methodist,  South  Africa 

Hoyt,  Bishop  Thomas  L.,  mo,  Methodist,  USA 

Huber,  Bischof  Dr  Wolfgang,  mo,  Lutheran,  Germany 

Jebelean,  Rev.  Livius  loan,  mo,  Polish  Catholic,  Poland 

Jonson,  Bishop  Dr  Jonas,  mo,  Lutheran,  Sweden 

Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  Dr  Clifton,  mo,  Reformed,  USA 

Lulias,  Metropolitan  Nikitas  of  Hong  Kong  and  Southeast  Asia,  mo,  Ortho¬ 
dox,  China 

McRae-McMahon,  Rev.  Dorothy  M.,  fo,  United  and  Uniting,  Australia 

Mendis,  Mrs  Priyanka  S.,  yfl,  Anglican,  Sri  Lanka 

Mustonen,  Mr  Juha,  yml,  Lutheran,  Finland 

Nababan,  Ephorus  Dr  Soritua,  mo,  Lutheran,  Indonesia 

Njobvu,  Ms  Idah,  yfl,  Reformed,  Zambia 

Raiser,  Rev.  Dr  Konrad,  mo,  Lutheran,  Switzerland 

Ritchie,  Pastora  Nelida,  fo,  Methodist,  Argentina 

Santana,  Rev.  Eunice,  fo,  Disciples,  Puerto  Rico 

Shmaliy,  Mr  Vladimir,  ml,  Orthodox,  Russian  Federation 

Talbert,  Bishop  Melvin  G.,  mo,  Methodist,  USA 

Tchobanian,  Rev.  Mashdots,  ymo,  Orthodox,  Norway 

Tolen,  Dr  Aaron,  ml.  Reformed,  Cameroon 

Tsai,  Ms  Chia-chun,  yfl,  Reformed,  Taiwan 

Wilde,  Chief  Mrs  Olufunke  A.,  fl,  Anglican,  Nigeria 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Huber,  Bischof  Dr  Wolfgang,  mo,  Lutheran,  Germany,  Moderator 
Fernando,  Ms  Deveni  V.V.S.,  fl,  Anglican,  Sri  Lanka 
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Abraham ,  Mrs  Nirmala,  fl,  Mar  Thoma,  USA 
Abramides,  Lie.  Elias  C.,  ml.  Orthodox,  Argentina 
Adekunle,  Chief  Samuel  O.,  ml,  Anglican,  Nigeria 
Allsop,  Rev.  Dr  Ian  E.,  mo,  Reformed,  Australia 
Ashekian,  Mrs  Julie,  fl,  Orthodox,  USA 
Brandt,  Dr  Gail  Cuthbert,  fl,  Anglican,  Canada 
Burnham,  Rev.  Anthony,  mo,  Reformed,  United  Kingdom 
Elkrog,  Mr  Kaj  Jorgen,  ml,  Lutheran,  Denmark 
Grove,  Bishop  William,  mo,  Methodist,  USA 
Kalinova,  Ms  Jana,  yfl,  Hussite,  Czech  Republic 
John,  Mr  C.  George,  mo,  Mar  Thoma,  USA 
Kavaliku,  Mrs  Fuiva,  fl,  Methodist,  Tonga 
Kiambi,  Mr  Japhet,  yml,  Methodist,  Kenya 
Kim,  Rev.  Dr  So  Young,  mo,  Reformed,  Korea 
Mkwenya,  Mrs  Aida  Francis,  fl,  Lutheran,  Tanzania 
Mutuvira,  Mr  J.D.,  ml,  Reformed,  Zimbabwe 
Odonkor,  Mrs  Beatrice,  fl,  Reformed,  Ghana 
Rochester,  Dr  Mattilyn,  fl,  Methodist,  USA 
Thompson,  Rev.  Livingstone  A.,  mo,  Moravian,  Jamaica 
Yang,  Rev.  Chi-Shou,  mo,  Reformed,  Taiwan 
Young,  Ms  Barbara  Elaine,  yfl,  Methodist,  Belize 

MESSAGE  COMMITTEE 

Hoyt,  Bishop  Thomas  L.,  mo,  Methodist,  USA,  Moderator 

Kumari,  Rev.  Dr  Prasanna,  fo,  Lutheran,  India,  Rapporteur 

Benes,  Dr  Ladislav,  mo,  Reformed,  Czech  Republic 

Bosien,  Frau  Heike,  yfl,  Lutheran,  Germany 

Bozabalyan,  Archbishop  Nerses  Hakob,  mo,  Orthodox,  Armenia 

Chipenda,  Rev.  Jose  Belo,  mo.  Reformed,  Angola 

Chryssavgis,  Dean  John,  mo,  Orthodox,  USA 

Crow  Jr,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.,  mo,  Disciples,  USA 

Damian,  Anba,  mo,  Orthodox,  Germany 

De  Vries,  Dr  Dawn,  fl,  Reformed,  USA 

Gomez,  Most  Rev.  Drexel,  mo,  Anglican,  Bahamas 

Handasyde,  Ms  Kerrie  Jean,  yfl,  Reformed,  Australia 

Kallas,  Mrs  Muna,  fl,  Orthodox,  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Lindholmer,  Ms  Doris  P,  yfl,  Lutheran,  Denmark 

Makarios  Tillyrides,  Metropolitan  of  Zimbabwe,  mo,  Orthodox,  Egypt 

Masango,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Maake  Jonathan,  mo,  Reformed,  South  Africa 

Neill,  Bishop  John  R.W.,  mo,  Anglican,  Ireland 

Ogunsanya,  Ms  Abigail  O.,  yfl,  African  Instituted,  Nigeria 

Pattiasina,  Rev.  Joseph  Marcus,  mo,  Reformed,  Indonesia 

Piske,  Rev.  Dr  Meinrad,  mo,  Lutheran,  Brazil 
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Ratuwalangon,  Mr  Leonardo  D.,  ml,  Reformed,  Indonesia 
Samuelu,  Mrs  Faataitaia,  fl,  Methodist,  Western  Samoa 
Seim,  Dr  Turid  Karlsen,  fl,  Lutheran,  Norway 
West,  Ms  Wanda,  yfl,  United  and  Uniting,  Canada 
Yoshimura,  Ms  Mary  Toshiko,  fl,  Anglican,  Japan 

NOMINATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Talbert,  Bishop  Melvin  G.,  mo,  Methodist,  USA,  Moderator 

McKenzie,  Mrs  Esmilda  Medora,  fl,  Baptist,  Jamaica,  Rapporteur 

Abotsi,  Ms  Rebecca,  yfl,  Reformed,  Togo 

Abraham,  Ms  Ciji  C.,  yfl,  Orthodox,  India 

Berhe,  Mr  Tsegaye,  mo,  Orthodox,  Ethiopia 

Bohanon,  Ms  Angie,  yfl,  Reformed,  USA 

Bur,  Ms  Analfa  Silvana,  yfl,  Methodist,  Argentina 

Dimas,  Rev.  Fr  George,  mo,  Orthodox,  Lebanon 

Hendriks,  Rev.  Margaretha,  fo,  Reformed,  Indonesia 

Hudson-Wilkin,  Rev.  Rose  Josephine,  fo,  Anglican,  United  Kingdom 

Istavridis,  Prof.  Vasil,  mo.  Orthodox,  Turkey 

Jivi,  Rev.  Prof.  Aurel,  mo,  Orthodox,  Romania 

Kuruvilla,  Rev.  Dr  Abraham,  mo,  Mar  Thoma,  India 

Larsen,  Ms  Kirsten  Lund,  fl,  Lutheran,  Denmark 

Lindsay,  Archbishop  Orland,  mo,  Anglican,  Antigua 

Lungo,  Fr  Mihail,  mo,  Orthodox,  Romania 

Marc,  Rev.  Isabelle,  fo,  Reformed,  France 

Nthamburi,  Rev.  Prof.  Zablon  John,  mo,  Methodist,  Kenya 

Ogunbanwo,  Ms  Patience  O.,  fl,  Methodist,  Nigeria 

Roskam,  Ms  Nicoline,  fl,  Reformed,  Netherlands 

Samakumbi ,  Mr  Luis,  yml,  Reformed,  Angola 

Sampa-Bredt,  Rev.  Violet,  fo,  United  and  Uniting,  Zambia 

Sarkissian,  Bishop  Sebouh,  mo,  Orthodox,  Lebanon 

Sepulveda  Barra,  Pastor  Narciso,  mo,  Pentecostal,  Chile 

Sherry,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  H.,  mo,  United  and  Uniting,  USA 

Shmaliy,  Mr  Vladimir,  ml.  Orthodox,  Russia 

Sopher,  Ms  Marquise,  fl,  Lutheran,  Canada 

Taege,  Mrs  Janet  Marvarie,  fl,  Reformed,  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 

Tarasar,  Dr  Constance  J.,  fl,  Orthodox,  USA 

Taufa,  Rev.  Lopeti,  mo,  Methodist,  Tonga 

Winckler,  Dr  Michael,  ml,  Lutheran,  Germany 

POLICY  REFERENCE  I  COMMITTEE 

Habib,  Mr  Gabriel,  ml,  Orthodox,  USA,  Moderator 
Adinyira,  Justice  Sophia  O.A.,  fl,  Anglican,  Ghana,  Rapporteur 
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Martensen,  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  F.,  mo,  Lutheran,  USA,  Recording  secretary 

Thomas,  Rev.  John,  mo,  United  and  Uniting,  USA,  Recording  secretary 

Adams,  Dr  Charles  G.,  mo,  Baptist,  USA 

Alemezian,  Very  Rev.  Nareg  Manoug,  mo,  Orthodox,  USA 

Alfeyev,  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion,  mo.  Orthodox,  Russia 

Eusebius,  Bishop  Philipos  Mar,  mo,  Orthodox,  India 

Fumasoli,  Ms  Susanna,  yfl,  Reformed,  Switzerland 

Gobel,  Pfarrerin  Christa,  fo,  Lutheran,  Germany 

Gray,  Ms  Stefanie,  yfl,  Methodist,  USA 

Kishkovsky,  Very  Rev.  Leonid,  mo,  Orthodox,  USA 

Lambriniadis,  Very  Rev.  Elpidophoros,  ymo,  Orthodox,  Turkey 

Lee,  Prof.  Samuel,  ml,  Reformed,  Korea 

Ljung  Hansson,  Rev.  Anna,  fo,  Reformed,  Sweden 

Lu,  Ms  Yueh-Wen,  yfl,  Reformed,  Taiwan 

Martin,  Ms  Evelyne,  fl,  United  and  Uniting,  Austria 

Matsinhe,  Rev.  Carlos,  mo,  Anglican,  Mozambique 

Moses,  Most  Rev.  William,  mo,  United  and  Uniting,  India 

Mutumburanzou,  Ms  Patricia,  fl,  Reformed,  Zimbabwe 

Olodo,  Rev.  Mathieu,  mo,  Methodist,  Benin 

Preece,  Ms  Kirsten,  yfl,  United  and  Uniting,  Australia 

Pye,  Ellen,  fl,  Free,  Canada 

Sieunarine,  Rt  Rev.  Everson  T.,  mo,  Reformed,  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Tshimungu,  Rev.  Mayela  Josue,  mo,  Reformed,  Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo 

Veal,  Rev.  Canon  David  L.,  mo,  Anglican,  USA 

Zakhem,  Bishop  George,  mo,  Orthodox,  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

POLICY  REFERENCE  II  COMMITTEE 

Best,  Dr  Marion  S.,  fl,  United  and  Uniting,  Canada,  Moderator 

Moyo,  Rt  Rev.  Ambrose,  mo,  Lutheran,  Zimbabwe,  Rapporteur 

Abegaz,  Mrs  Zewdie,  fl,  Orthodox,  Ethiopia 

Al  Laham,  Mr  Samer,  ml.  Orthodox,  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Awad,  Rev.  Adeeb,  mo,  Reformed,  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Brevik,  Ms  Synnove,  fl,  Lutheran,  Norway 

Canino,  Ms  Liza  Marie,  yfl,  Lutheran,  Puerto  Rico 

Cao,  Rev.  Shengjie,  fo,  post-denominational,  China 

Chua,  Dr  Menchu,  fl,  Independent,  Philippines 

Dandala,  Bishop  H.  Mvume,  mo,  Methodist,  South  Africa 

Goto,  Ms  Courtney,  yfl,  Methodist,  USA 

Hovhannissian,  Bishop  Nathan,  mo,  Orthodox,  Armenia 

Hylleberg,  Rev.  Bent,  mo.  Baptist,  Denmark 

Kaa,  Rev.  Canon  Hone,  mo,  Anglican,  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 

Limouris,  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  mo,  Orthodox,  Turkey 
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Monterroso,  Rev.  Hector  Fidel,  mo,  Anglican,  Guatemala 

Ndensi ,  Mile  Seraphine,  yfl,  Reformed,  Cameroon 

Ntahoturi,  Rev.  Bernard,  mo,  Anglican,  Burundi 

Pittman ,  Mme  Jeannie,  fl,  Reformed,  French  Polynesia 

Powell,  Rev.  Dr  Staccato,  mo,  Methodist,  USA 

Sawyer ,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  E.,  mo,  Moravian,  USA 

Shanks,  Rev.  Norman  James,  mo,  Reformed,  United  Kingdom 

Storkey,  Dr  Elaine,  fl,  Anglican,  United  Kingdom 

Stright,  Rev.  H.  Kenneth,  mo,  Reformed,  Canada 

Stumme,  Ms  Heike,  yfl,  Lutheran,  Germany 

Wilkins,  Ms  Alison  Elizabeth,  yfl,  Methodist,  United  Kingdom 

PROGRAMME  GUIDELINES  COMMITTEE 

Abuom,  Dr  Agnes,  fl,  Anglican,  Kenya,  Moderator 

Rogerson,  Bishop  Barry,  mo,  Anglican,  United  Kingdom,  Rapporteur 

Apostola,  V.  Rev.  Fr  Nicholas  K.,  mo,  Orthodox,  USA 

Avasi,  Mr  Victor,  yml,  Anglican,  Uganda 

Bannister,  Rev.  Kathryn,  fo,  Methodist,  USA 

Boyajian,  Ms  Manouchak,  fl,  Orthodox,  Lebanon 

Charkiewicz,  Mr  Jaroslaw,  ml,  Orthodox,  Poland 

De  Oliveira,  Profa  Lucia  L.,  fl,  Methodist,  Brazil 

Edwards,  Ms  Donnalie  E.C.,  fl,  Anglican,  Antigua  and  Barbuda 

Etchegoyen,  Obispo  Aldo  Manuel,  mo,  Methodist,  Argentina 

Fritzson,  Rev.  Arne,  mo,  Lutheran,  Sweden 

Fuka,  Ms  Lynette  Mo’unga,  fl,  Methodist,  Tonga 

Gao,  Rev.  Ying,  fo,  post-denominational,  China 

George,  Rev.  Dr  Kondothra  M.,  mo.  Orthodox,  India 

Grace,  Eden,  yfl.  Free,  USA 

Granberg-Michaelson,  Rev.  Wesley,  mo,  Reformed,  USA 

Hammar,  Most  Rev.  Karl  Gustav,  mo,  Lutheran,  Sweden 

Kaessmann,  Pfr.  Dr  Margot,  fo,  Lutheran,  Germany 

Kazarian,  Mrs  Tsovinar,  yfl,  Orthodox,  Armenia 

Labi,  Rev.  Fr  Kwame  J.A.,  mo,  Orthodox,  Ghana 

Love,  Dr  Janice,  fl,  Methodist,  USA 

Magnus,  Ms  Kathleen  J.,  fl,  Lutheran,  USA 

Mark,  Ms  Delene,  fl,  Anglican,  South  Africa 

McKay,  Very  Rev.  Stanley  J.,  mo,  United  and  Uniting,  Canada 

Mogedal,  Ms  Sigrun,  fl,  Lutheran,  Norway 

Mukangira,  Mme  Jacqueline,  fl.  Reformed,  Rwanda 

Mustonen,  Mr  Juha,  ml,  Lutheran,  Finland 

Neliubova,  Ms  Margarita,  fl,  Orthodox,  Russia 

Njobvu ,  Ms  Idah,  fl.  Reformed,  Zambia 

Park,  Rev.  Dr  Jong-Wha,  mo,  Reformed,  Republic  of  Korea 
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Pierce ,  Mr  Garland,  ymo,  Methodist,  USA 

Reeves,  Rev.  Kathy,  fo,  Methodist,  USA 

Roda,  Mr  Jeffrey  C.,  yml,  United  and  Uniting,  Philippines 

Sahanna,  Mrs  Vivienne,  fl,  Anglican,  Australia 

Serapion,  Bishop,  mo.  Orthodox,  USA 

Tchobanian,  Rev.  Mashdots,  mo,  Orthodox,  Norway 

Thompson,  Ms  Kristine  K.,  fl,  Reformed,  USA 

Tsai,  Ms  Chia-Chun,  fl,  Reformed,  Taiwan 

Tsetsis,  V.  Rev.  Dr  Georges,  mo,  Orthodox,  Switzerland 

Tuwere,  Rev.  Dr  Ilaitia  Sevati,  mo,  Methodist,  Fiji 

Unsworth,  Mrs  Janet,  yfl,  Methodist,  Ireland 

PUBLIC  ISSUES  COMMITTEE 

Bakkevig,  Rev.  Dr  Trond,  mo,  Lutheran,  Norway,  Moderator 

Seaman,  Ms  Ashley  E.,  yfl,  Reformed,  USA,  Rapporteur 

Abu  El-Assal,  Rt  Rev.  Riah,  mo,  Anglican,  Israel 

Anderson,  Rev.  Dr  H.  George,  mo,  Lutheran,  USA 

Bolcskei,  Bishop  Dr  Gusztav,  mo,  Reformed,  Hungary 

Byrnes,  Rev.  Jennifer,  fo,  United  and  Uniting,  Australia 

Clap  sis,  Rev.  Dr  Emmanuel,  mo,  Orthodox,  USA 

Erari,  Rev.  Dr  Karel  Philemon,  mo,  Reformed,  Indonesia 

Fasiolo,  Maitre  Elisabeth,  fl,  Lutheran,  France 

Fau  ’olo.  Rev.  Oka,  mo,  Reformed,  Western  Samoa 

Fletcher-Marsh,  Rev.  Dr  Wendy  Lynn,  fo,  Anglican,  Canada 

Foth,  Rev.  Birgit,  fo,  Free,  Germany 

Guta,  Rev.  Megersa,  mo,  Lutheran,  Ethiopia 

Hirata,  Mrs  Makiko,  fl,  United  and  Uniting,  Japan 

Ibrahim,  Met.  Mar  Gregorios  Y.,  mo,  Orthodox,  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Jackson,  Dr  Bernice  Powell,  fl,  United  and  Uniting,  USA 

Karamaga,  Rev.  Dr  Andre,  mo,  Reformed,  Rwanda 

Kim,  Ms  Hye-Ran,  yfl,  Reformed,  Canada 

Kinnunen,  Rev.  Mari,  fo,  Lutheran,  Germany 

Koppe,  Bischof  Rolf,  mo,  Lutheran,  Germany 

Mauch  de  Oliveira,  Ms  Vivian,  yfl,  Lutheran,  Brazil 

Nifon  of  Slobozia  and  Calarasi,  Bishop,  mo,  Orthodox,  Romania 

Peroomian,  Dr  Rubina,  fl,  Orthodox,  USA 

Pitts,  Rev.  Dr  Tyrone  S.,  mo,  Baptist,  USA 

Sanvee,  Mme  Kokoe  D.  Foliivi,  fl,  Reformed,  Togo 

Schaad,  Rev.  Juan  Pedro,  mo,  Lutheran,  Argentina 

Tshituka,  Ms  Kabuika,  yfl,  African  Instituted,  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo 
Williams,  Rev.  Monrelle,  mo,  Anglican,  Barbados 
Young,  Ms  Valerie  Jean,  yfl,  Reformed,  United  Kingdom 
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WORSHIP  COMMITTEE 

McRae-McMahon,  Rev.  Dorothy  M.,  fo,  United  and  Uniting,  Australia, 
Moderator 

Cashmore,  Ms  Gwen,  fl,  Anglican,  United  Kingdom 

Dimtsu,  Rev.  Georgis  Geble,  mo,  Orthodox,  United  Kingdom 

Jordan ,  Brother  Paschal  Edward,  ml,  Roman  Catholic,  Guyana 

Kajese,  Rev.  Kingston  T.,  mo,  Methodist,  Zimbabwe 

Karayannis,  Bishop  Vasilios,  mo,  Orthodox,  Cyprus 

Kathindi,  Rev.  Nangula  Eva-L.,  fl,  Anglican,  Namibia 

Kowo,  Mrs  Naomi,  fl,  Methodist,  Zimbabwe 

Loh ,  Dr  I-To,  mo,  Reformed,  Taiwan 

Matsikenyiri ,  Mr  Patrick,  ml,  Methodist,  Zimbabwe 

Meyendorff,  Dr  Paul,  ml,  Orthodox,  USA 

Monteiro,  Mrs  Simei,  fl,  Methodist,  Brazil 

Pearson ,  Rev.  Helen  Bruch,  fo,  United  and  Uniting,  USA 

Sepulveda ,  Rev.  Dr  Juan  Esteban,  mo,  Pentecostal,  Chile 

Suri,  Rev.  Ellison,  mo,  Anglican,  Solomon  Islands 

Thangaraj,  Dr  M.  Thomas,  ml,  Anglican,  India 

Tveter,  Dr  Anne  L.,  fl,  Lutheran,  Norway 

Wafler,  Sister  Heidi,  fl,  Reformed,  Switzerland 
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4.  PRESIDENTS,  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

(elected  in  Harare) 

Presidium 

Abuom,  Dr  Agnes,  Anglican  Church  of  Kenya,  fl 
Bannister,  Rev.  Kathryn,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA],* * **  yfo 
Bryce,  Bishop  Jabez,  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Poly¬ 
nesia  [Fiji],  mo 

Chrysostomos  of  Ephesus,  Metropolitan,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  [Greece],  mo 

Kang,  Dr  Moon  Kyu,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  ml 
Pagura,  Bishop  Federico  J.,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina,  mo 
Renz,  Bishop  Eberhardt,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  mo 
Zakka  I  Iwas  Mar  Ignatius,  Patriarch,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  All  the  East,  mo 

Officers 

Aram  I,  Catholicos,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  -  Catholicossate  of  Cilicia 
[Lebanon],  mo,  Moderator 

Adinyira,  Ms  Justice  Sophia  O.A.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa 
[Ghana],  fl,  Vice-moderator 

Best,  Dr  Marion  S.,  United  Church  of  Canada,  fl,  Vice-moderator 
Raiser,  Rev.  Dr  Konrad,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  mo,  General  secre¬ 
tary 

Members 

Aasa  Marklund,  Mrs  Inger,  Church  of  Sweden,  fl 
Aisi,  Ms  Marta,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  fl 
Akhura,  Rev.  Levi  Okanga,  African  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Kenya,  mo 
*Alfeyev,  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion,  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Ambrosius,  Metropolitan  of  Oulu,  Orthodox  Church  of  Finland,  mo 
Anastasios  of  Tirana,  Durres  and  All  Albania,  Archbishop,  Orthodox  Auto¬ 
cephalous  Church  of  Albania,  mo 
Aneye,  Mrs  Akissi,  Protestant  Methodist  Church,  Ivory  Coast,  fl 
Arulendran,  Ms  Keshini,  Church  of  Ceylon  [Sri  Lanka],  yfl 
Athanasios  of  Heliopolis  and  Theira,  Metropolitan,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  [Turkey],  mo 
Avasi,  Mr  Victor,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda,  yml 


m  -  male;  f  =  female;  o  =  ordained;  1  -  lay;  y  =  youth 

*  Member  of  the  executive  committee 

**  Square  brackets  indicate  that  this  is  not  part  of  the  name 
dence  if  other  than  indicated  in  the  name  of  the  church 


of  the  church,  or  the  country  of  resi- 
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Azariah,  Rt  Rev.  Samuel  R.,  Church  of  Pakistan,  mo 

Bakala  Koumouno,  Ms  Louise,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo,  fl 

Bakkevig,  Rev.  Dr  Trond,  Church  of  Norway,  mo 

Baliozian,  Archbishop  Aghan,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 
[Australia],  mo 

Bayouniakrian,  Rev.  Avadis,  Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  Near  East  [Syria],  mo 

Becker ,  Diakonin  Valmi  lone,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession 
in  Brazil,  fo 

Bosien,  Mrs  Heike,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  yfl 
Bottoms ,  Rev.  Ruth  A.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain,  fo 
Caetano,  Rev.  Jose  Domingo,  Evangelical  Pentecostal  Mission  of  Angola,  mo 
Cati,  Mrs  Selai,  Kiribati  Protestant  Church,  fl 
Chamango,  Rev.  Dr  Simao,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mozambique,  ml 
Chaplin ,  Fr  Vsevolod,  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  ymo 
Chinnis,  Dr  Mary  Pamela,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  fl 
Chirisa ,  Bishop  Farayi,  Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe,  mo 
Corduneanu,  Ms  Iulia,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church,  yfl 
*Daba,  Rev.  Yadessa,  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus,  mo 
Dauway,  Ms  Lois  M.,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA],  fl 
*De  Souza,  Ms  Inamar  Correa,  Episcopal  Anglican  Church  of  Brazil,  yfl 
Dyvasirvadam,  Rev.  G.,  Church  of  South  India,  mo 
Edu-Yao,  Mrs  Esther,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana,  fl 
Edwards ,  Ms  Donnalie,  Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies,  Antigua, 
fl 

Enns,  Rev.  Fernando,  Mennonite  Church  [Germany]  mo 
Etchegoyen,  Bishop  Aldo  Manuel,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of 
Argentina,  mo 

Finlay,  Ms  Alice-Jean,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  fl 
Fuentes  de  Capo,  Mrs  Manuela,  Spanish  Evangelical  Church,  fl 
*Gadegaard,  Rev.  Anders,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark,  mo 
Gao,  Rev.  Ying,  China  Christian  Council,  fo 

George,  Rev.  Dr  Kondothra,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  [India],  mo 
Gerny,  Bishop  Hans,  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland,  mo 
Ghazelian,  Ms  Silva,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  -  Catholicossate  of  Etch- 
miadzine,  fl 

Glynn-Mackoul,  Mrs  Anne,  Greek  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 
[USA],  fl 

Grace,  Eden,  Friends  United  Meeting  [USA],  yfl 

Granberg-Michaelson,  Rev.  Wesley,  Reformed  Church  in  America  [USA], 
mo 

Green,  Mr  Gerald,  Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua,  ml 
Grounds,  Dr  Richard  A.,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA],  ml 
Gundyaev,  Fr  Mikhail,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  [Switzerland],  ymo 
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Hale,  Ms  Jenny  Anne,  United  Reformed  Church  [UK],  yfl 

Hamm,  Rev.  Dr  Richard,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [USA],  mo 

Henderson,  Rev.  Gregor  S.,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  mo 

Hirata,  Mrs  Makiko,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  fl 

Houweling,  Rev.  Louise  Yohanna,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  fo 

*Huber,  Bishop  Dr.  Wolfgang,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  mo 

Hylleberg,  Mr  Rasmus,  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark,  yml 

Jackson,  Dr  Bernice  Powell,  United  Church  of  Christ  [USA],  fl 

Jap-A-Joe,  Mr  Wilhelm  H.A-K.,  Moravian  Church  in  Suriname,  ml 

Jivi,  Prof.  Aurel,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church,  mo 

Kaessmann,  Rev.  Dr  Margot,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  fo 

*  Kalinova,  Ms  Jana,  Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church  [Czech  Republic],  yfl 
Kallas,  Mrs  Muna,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 

[Syria],  fl 

Kamau,  Rev.  Dr  Jesse  M.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya],  mo 
*Karagdag,  Ms  Carmencita,  Philippine  Independent  Church,  fl 
Karamaga,  Rev.  Dr  Andre,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rwanda,  mo 
Karayannis,  Bishop  Vassilios  of  Trimithous,  Church  of  Cyprus,  mo 

*  Karim,  Mor  Cyril  Aphrem,  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  [USA], 

mo 

Kerlos,  Archbishop  Abuna,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church,  mo 
Kinnunen,  Rev.  Mari,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  fo 

*  Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  Dr  Clifton,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  mo 
*Kishkovsky,  Very  Rev.  Leonid,  Orthodox  Church  in  America,  mo 

Klein,  Bishop  Dr  Christoph  D.,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  in  Romania,  mo 

Kraus,  Ms  Beate,  United  Methodist  Church,  Germany,  yfl 
Kronshage,  Mrs  Christa,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  fl 
Kriiger,  Ms  Marita  Karin,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  fo 
Krystof,  Bishop,  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia  [Czech 
Republic],  mo 

*Lakawa,  Rev.  Septemmy  E.,  Protestant  Church  in  South-East  Sulawesi 
[Indonesia],  yfo 

*Lee,  Prof.  Samuel,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea,  ml 
Magekon,  Rev.  Reuben,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vanuatu,  mo 
Magnus,  Ms  Kathleen  J.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA],  fl 
Makarios  Tilly  rides.  Metropolitan  of  Zimbabwe,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Zimbabwe],  mo 
Mandowen,  Mr  Welly  E.,  Evangelical  Christian  Church  of  Irian  Jaya  [Indone¬ 
sia],  ml 

Mangunsong,  Dr  Frieda,  Batak  Protestant  Christian  Church  [Indonesia],  fl 
Manoel,  Rev.  Marcel,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  mo 
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*Masango,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Maake  Jonathan,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa  [South  Africa],  mo 

McKenzie ,  Rev.  Jeffrey  A.,  Jamaica  Baptist  Union,  mo 
Mendez ,  Rev.  Hector,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba,  mo 
Mhogolo,  Bishop  Godfrey  M.,  Anglican  Church  of  Tanzania,  mo 
Milosevic,  Dr  Nenad,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  ml 

Misenga ,  Ms  Ngoyi  M.M.,  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyterian  Com¬ 
munity  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo],  fl 
Mohanty ,  Ms  Pragyan,  Church  of  North  India,  yfl 
Morgan,  Rt  Rev.  Dr  Barry,  Church  of  Wales,  mo 
Muchopa,  Mr  Naboth  M.,  Methodist  Church  [UK],  ml 
Munoz  Moraga,  Rev.  Luis  Ulises,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile,  mo 
Mutumburanzou,  Ms  Patricia,  Reformed  Church  in  Zimbabwe,  fl 
Neill,  Bishop  John  R.W.,  Church  of  Ireland,  mo 
Neliubova,  Ms  Margarita,  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  fl 
*Nifon  of  Slobozia  and  Calarasi,  Bishop,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church,  mo 
Njobvu,  Ms  Idah,  Reformed  Church  in  Zambia,  yfl 
Norman,  Mr  Arthur,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  [USA],  yml 
Ntahoturi,  Rt  Rev.  Bernard,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Burundi,  mo 
*Ogunsanya,  Ms  Abigail  O.,  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  Worldwide,  Nige¬ 
ria,  yfl 

P ark.  Rev.  Dr  Jong-Wha,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  mo 
Paul,  Ms  Jenny  Siama,  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Sudan,  fl 
Paw,  Ms  Rosebelle  T.L.,  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention,  fl 
Perisic,  Dr  Vladan,  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  mo 
Peroomian,  Dr  Rubina,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia)  [USA],  fl 
Pittman,  Mme  Jeannie,  Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia,  fl 
Pitts,  Rev.  Dr  Tyrone  S.,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc. 
[USA],  mo 

Powell,  Rev.  Dr  Staccato,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  [USA], 
mo 

Prassas,  Mrs  Despina,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  [USA],  fl 
Quawas,  Dr  Audeh,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  [Jordan],  ml 
Rabenirina,  Most  Rev.  Remi  J.,  Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
[Madagascar],  mo 

Ratuwalangon,  Mr  Leonardo  D.,  Kalimantan  Evangelical  Church  [Indonesia], 
ml 

Robbins,  Rev.  Dr  Bruce  W.,  United  Methodist  Church  [USA],  mo 

Roberts,  Rev.  John  Haig,  Methodist  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  mo 

Rogerson,  Bishop.  Barry,  Church  of  England,  mo 

Rogier,  Mrs  Jeanine  C.,  United  Protestant  Church  Belgium,  fl 

Romanides,  Rev.  Prof  John,  Church  of  Greece,  mo 

Roschin,  Mr  Georgy,  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  yml 
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Riiegger,  Dr  Heinz,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  ml 
Saavedra,  Ms  Laura,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Uruguay,  fl 
Samadder,  Mr  Albert  A.K.,  Church  of  Bangladesh,  ml 
Sartison,  Bishop  Telmor  Garth,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada,  mo 
Sawyer,  Rev.  Dr  Robert  E.,  Moravian  Church  in  America  (Southern  Province) 
[USA],  mo 

Seaman,  Ms  Ashley  E.,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  yfl 
Serapion,  Bishop,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt/USA],  mo 
Setiabudi,  Rev.  Nathan,  Indonesian  Christian  Church  (GKI),  mo 
Shanks,  Rev.  Norman,  Church  of  Scotland,  mo 
Shastri,  Rev.  Dr  Hermen  P.,  Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia,  mo 
Starcova,  Ms  Iveta,  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia 
[Czech  Republic],  yfl 

Stefanowski,  Rev.  Pawel,  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland,  ymo 
Stephen,  Bishop  Michael  Kehinde,  Methodist  Church  Nigeria,  mo 
Tarr,  Rev.  Zoltan,  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary,  ymo 
Tharawanich,  Mrs  Worapom,  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  fl 
*Theophilus,  Bishop  Dr  Zacharias  Mar,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of 
Malabar  [India],  mo 

Tiki-Koum  (Soppo),  Mrs  Madeleine,  Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon,  fl 
Timotheos,  Metropolitan,  Church  of  Greece,  mo 

Titus,  Rev.  Steve,  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa, 
Namibia,  mo 

Topno,  Most  Rev.  Christ  Saban  R.,  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
India,  mo 

Tsai,  Ms  Chia-Chun,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan,  yfl 

*Tsetsis,  Very  Rev.  Dr  Georges,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 

[Switzerland],  mo 

*Tuwere,  Rev.  Dr  Ilaitia  Sevati,  Methodist  Church  in  Fiji,  mo 
Wade,  Rev.  Cheryl  H.,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA,  fo 
Walker-Smith,  Rev.  Dr  Angelique  K.,  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc., 

fo 

Youannes,  Bishop  Anba,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt],  mo 
*Young,  Bishop  McKinley,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA],  mo 
Zakhm,  Bishop  George,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the 
East  [Syria],  mo 

Zerihun,  Rev.  Melake  Tabor,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church,  mo 
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5.  MEMBER  CHURCHES,  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 
CHURCHES  AND  ASSOCIATE  COUNCILS 


Names  and  locations  of  churches  are  given  according  to  information  available  to  the 
WCC  at  the  time  of  publication.  The  name  of  the  country  appears  in  square  brackets 
where  it  is  not  obvious  from  the  name  of  the  church.  Geographical  references  are  pro¬ 
vided  only  where  they  are  necessary  to  identify  the  church  or  when  they  indicate  the 
location  of  headquarters  of  churches  with  regional  or  world  membership.  The  mention 
of  a  country  in  this  list  does  not  imply  any  political  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  WCC. 

Africa 

African  Christian  Church  and  Schools  [Kenya] 

African  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Kenya]* 

African  Israel  Church,  Nineveh  [Kenya] 

African  Protestant  Church  [Cameroon]* 

Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Anglican  Church  of  Tanzania 
Botswana  Christian  Council** 

Christian  Council  of  Churches  in  Madagascar** 

Christian  Council  of  Ghana** 

Christian  Council  of  Tanzania** 

Christian  Council  of  Zambia** 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Anglican  Community  of  Congo 
Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Baptist  Community  of  Western  Congo  [Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Community  of  Disciples  of  Christ 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  —  Episcopal  Baptist  Community 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Evangelical  Community 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Mennonite  Community 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyterian  Community 

Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  -  Presbyterian  Community  of  Kinshasa 

Church  of  Christ  -  Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by  his  Messenger  Simon  Kimbangu  [Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Congo] 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria 

Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  Worldwide  [Nigeria] 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Burundi 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa  [Botswana] 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Rwanda 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 


*  Associate  member  church 

**  National  council 
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Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian  Ocean  [Seychelles] 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 

Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Ghana] 

Council  of  African  Instituted  Churches  [South  Africa] 

Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Angola** 

Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia** 

Council  of  Churches  in  Sierra  Leone** 

Council  of  Protestant  Churches  of  Equatorial  Guinea** 

Council  of  Swaziland  Churches** 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Congo**  [Republic  of  Congo] 

Episcopal  Church  of  the  Sudan 

Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 

Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 

Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 

Evangelical  Church  of  Gabon 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo  [Republic  of  Congo] 

Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Angola 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Congo  [Democratic  Republic  of  Congo] 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Namibia 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Evangelical  Pentecostal  Mission  of  Angola 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Africa 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Togo 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Angola 
Gambia  Christian  Council** 

Harrist  Church  [Cote  d’Ivoire] 

Kenya  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church* 

Lesotho  Evangelical  Church 
Liberian  Council  of  Churches** 

Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia 

Malagasy  Lutheran  Church  [Madagascar] 

Methodist  Church,  Ghana 
Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 
Methodist  Church  in  Togo 
Methodist  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Methodist  Church  Nigeria 

Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Methodist  Church  Sierra  Leone 

Moravian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 
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Moravian  Church  in  Tanzania 
Native  Baptist  Church  of  Cameroon 
Nigerian  Baptist  Convention 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  [Kenya] 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Mozambique* 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Rwanda 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 

Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Sudan 

Presbytery  of  Liberia* 

Protestant  Church  of  Algeria* 

Protestant  Methodist  Church,  Ivory  Coast 

Protestant  Methodist  Church  of  Benin 

Reformed  Church  in  Zambia 

Reformed  Church  in  Zimbabwe 

Reformed  Church  of  Christ  in  Nigeria 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Equatorial  Guinea* 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 
South  African  Council  of  Churches** 

Sudan  Council  of  Churches** 

Uganda  Joint  Christian  Council** 

Union  of  Baptist  Churches  of  Cameroon 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Zimbabwe 
United  Church  of  Zambia 

United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa  [South  Africa] 
United  Evangelical  Church  “Anglican  Communion  in  Angola”* 
Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
Zimbabwe  Council  of  Churches** 

Asia 

Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia 

Anglican  Church  of  Australia 

Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand 

Bangladesh  Baptist  Sangha 

Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand 

Batak  Christian  Community  Church  (GPKB)  [Indonesia]* 

Batak  Protestant  Christian  Church  (HKBP)  [Indonesia] 
Bengal-Orissa-Bihar  Baptist  Convention  [India]* 
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China  Christian  Council 

Christian  Church  of  East  Timor  [Indonesia] 

Christian  Church  of  Central  Sulawesi  [Indonesia] 

Christian  Church  of  Sumba  [Indonesia] 

Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Minahasa  (GMIM)  [Indonesia] 
Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Sangihe  Talaud  (GMIST)  [Indonesia] 
Christian  Protestant  Angkola  Church  (GKPA)  [Indonesia] 

Christian  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia  (GKPI) 

Church  of  Bangladesh* 

Church  of  Ceylon  [Sri  Lanka] 

Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 

Church  of  North  India 

Church  of  Pakistan 

Church  of  South  India 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Myanmar 

Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia 

Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia** 

Conference  of  Churches  in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand** 

Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia** 

East  Java  Christian  Church  (GKJW)  [Indonesia] 

Episcopal  Church  in  the  Philippines 

Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Halmahera  [Indonesia] 

Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Irian  Jaya  [Indonesia] 

Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  the  Philippines 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  Japan 
Hong  Kong  Christian  Council** 

Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
Indonesian  Christian  Church  (GKI) 

Indonesian  Christian  Church  (HKI) 

Javanese  Christian  Churches  (GKJ)  [Indonesia] 

Kalimantan  Evangelical  Church  [Indonesia] 

Karo  Batak  Protestant  Church  (GBKP)  [Indonesia] 

Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan* 

Korean  Methodist  Church 

Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  [India] 

Maori  Ecumenical  Body  in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand** 

Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  [India] 

Methodist  Church  in  India 
Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 
Methodist  Church  in  Singapore* 

Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand 
Methodist  Church,  Sri  Lanka 
Methodist  Church,  Upper  Myanmar 
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Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
Myanmar  Council  of  Churches** 

National  Christian  Council  in  Japan** 

National  Christian  Council  of  Sri  Lanka** 

National  Council  of  Churches  in  Australia** 

National  Council  of  Churches  in  India** 

National  Council  of  Churches  in  Korea** 

National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Philippines** 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Singapore** 

Nias  Protestant  Christian  Church  (BNKP)  [Indonesia] 

Orthodox  Church  in  Japan 

Pasundan  Christian  Church  (GKP)  [Indonesia] 

Philippine  Independent  Church 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pakistan 

Protestant  Christian  Church  in  Bali*  (GKPB)  [Indonesia] 
Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia  (GPI) 

Protestant  Church  in  Sabah  [Malaysia] 

Protestant  Church  in  South-East  Sulawesi  [Indonesia] 

Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas  (GPM)  [Indonesia] 
Protestant  Church  in  Western  Indonesia  (GPIB) 

Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor  (GMIT)  [Indonesia] 
Samavesam  of  Telugu  Baptist  Churches  [India] 

Simalungun  Protestant  Christian  Church  (GKPS)  [Indonesia] 
Toraja  Church  [Indonesia] 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India 
Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

Caribbean 

Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies  [Antigua] 

Council  of  Churches  of  Cuba** 

Jamaica  Council  of  Churches** 

Jamaica  Baptist  Union 
Methodist  Church  in  Cuba* 

Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Americas  [Antigua] 
Moravian  Church,  Eastern  West  Indies  Province  [Antigua] 
Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica 
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Moravian  Church  in  Suriname 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba* 

St  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines  Christian  Council** 

United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands 
United  Protestant  Church*  [Curasao] 

Europe 

Action  of  Churches  Together  in  Scotland** 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland 
Baptist  Union  of  Denmark 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
Baptist  Union  of  Hungary 

Catholic  Diocese  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany 
Christian  Council  of  Sweden** 

Church  in  Wales 

Church  of  England 

Church  of  Greece 

Church  of  Ireland 

Church  of  Norway 

Church  of  Scotland 

Church  of  Sweden 

Churches  Together  in  England** 

Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Germany** 

Council  of  Churches  for  Britain  and  Ireland** 

Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands** 

Cytun  -  Churches  Together  in  Wales** 

Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church  [Czech  Republic] 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  Austria** 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  Hungary** 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Czech  Republic** 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Slovak  Republic** 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  Yugoslavia** 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Denmark** 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  [Turkey] 

Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

European  Continental  Province  of  the  Moravian  Church  [Netherlands] 
Evangelical  Baptist  Union  of  Italy* 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

-  Church  of  Lippe 

-  Evangelical  Church  in  Baden 

-  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg 

-  Evangelical  Church  in  Hesse  and  Nassau 
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-  Evangelical  Church  in  Wiirttemberg 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  Anhalt 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  Bremen 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  Hesse  Electorate- Waldeck 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Palatinate 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Province  of  Saxony 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Rhineland 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Silesian  Oberlausitz 

-  Evangelical  Church  of  Westphalia 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Bavaria 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Brunswick 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Oldenburg 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Thuringia 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Hanover 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Mecklenburg 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Saxony 

-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Schaumburg-Lippe 

-  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  in  Bavaria  and  Northwestern  Germany 

-  North  Elbian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

-  Pomeranian  Evangelical  Church 

Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren  [Czech  Republic] 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  Confessions  in  Austria 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Poland 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Slovak  Republic 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
[France] 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia 

Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Italy 

Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portugal* 

Evangelical  Synodal  Presbyterial  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
Romania 

Finnish  Ecumenical  Council** 

Greek  Evangelical  Church 

Latvian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Abroad  [Germany] 

Lusitanian  Catholic  Apostolic  Evangelical  Church  [Portugal]* 

Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary 
Mennonite  Church  [Germany] 

Mennonite  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
Methodist  Church  [UK] 
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Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 
Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden 
Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
Old  Catholic  Church  of  Austria 
Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland 
Old  Catholic  Church  of  the  Netherlands 
Old  Catholic  Mariavite  Church  in  Poland 
Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania 

Orthodox  Church  of  the  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia  [Czech  Republic] 
Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 
Polish  Catholic  Church  in  Poland 
Polish  Ecumenical  Council** 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales 

Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Slovakia  [Slovak  Republic] 

Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Yugoslavia 

Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 

Reformed  Church  in  Romania 

Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  [France] 

Reformed  Church  of  France 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Remonstrant  Brotherhood  [Netherlands] 

Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Scottish  Congregational  Church 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church 

Serbian  Orthodox  Church  [Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia] 

Silesian  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
[Czech  Republic] 

Slovak  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Yugoslavia 
Spanish  Evangelical  Church 
Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church* 

Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 

Union  of  Welsh  Independents 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium 

United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Waldensian  Church  [Italy] 

Latin  America 

Anglican  Church  of  the  Southern  Cone  of  America  [Argentina] 

Baptist  Association  of  El  Salvador* 

Baptist  Convention  of  Nicaragua 
Bolivian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church* 
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Christian  Biblical  Church  [Argentina]* 

Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Brazil 
Church  of  God  [Argentina]* 

Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  [Argentina]* 

Episcopal  Anglican  Church  of  Brazil 

Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plate  [Argentina] 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Chile 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Bolivia* 

Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Uruguay* 

Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Costa  Rica* 

Free  Pentecostal  Mission  Church  of  Chile 
Methodist  Church  in  Brazil 
Methodist  Church  of  Chile* 

Methodist  Church  of  Mexico 
Methodist  Church  of  Peru* 

Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua 

National  Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Brazil** 

Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 
Pentecostal  Mission  Church  [Chile] 

Salvadorean  Lutheran  Synod* 

United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  [Argentina]* 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil* 

Middle  East 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church  [Lebanon] 

Church  of  Cyprus 

Coptic  Orthodox  Church  [Egypt] 

Episcopal  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Middle  East  [Egypt] 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  All  Africa  [Egypt] 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East  [Syria] 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  [Israel] 

Holy  Apostolic  Catholic  Assyrian  Church  of  the  East  [Iraq] 

National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  [Lebanon] 

Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Iran 

Synod  of  the  Nile  of  the  Evangelical  Church  [Egypt] 

Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 

Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Near  East  [Lebanon] 

North  America 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  [USA] 

American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
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Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches** 

Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  Canada 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  the  USA 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Church  of  the  Brethren  [USA] 

Episcopal  Church  [USA] 

Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Abroad  [Canada] 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America 
International  Council  of  Community  Churches  [USA] 
International  Evangelical  Church  [USA] 

Moravian  Church  in  America  (Northern  Province) 

Moravian  Church  in  America  (Southern  Province) 

National  Baptist  Convention  of  America 
National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA** 

Orthodox  Church  in  America 

Polish  National  Catholic  Church  [USA] 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc.  [USA] 
Reformed  Church  in  America  [USA] 

Religious  Society  of  Friends: 

Friends  General  Conference 
Friends  United  Meeting  [USA] 

United  Church  of  Canada 
United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

United  Methodist  Church  [USA] 

Pacific 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia  [Solomon  Islands] 
Congregational  Christian  Church  in  American  Samoa 
Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa 
Cook  Islands  Christian  Church 

Evangelical  Church  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Isles 
[New  Caledonia] 

Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
Kiribati  Protestant  Church 
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Methodist  Church  in  Fiji 
Methodist  Church  in  Samoa 

Free  Wesleyan  Church  of  Tonga  (Methodist  Church  in  Tonga) 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  American  Samoa** 

Papua  New  Guinea  Council  of  Churches** 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Vanuatu 
Samoa  Council  of  Churches** 

Tonga  National  Council  of  Churches** 

Tuvalu  Christian  Church 

United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea 

United  Church  in  the  Solomon  Islands 

United  Church  of  Christ-Congregational  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
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6.  CONSTITUTION  AND  RULES  OF  THE  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

(as  amended  by  the  Assembly) 


CONSTITUTION 


I.  Basis 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  fellowship  of  churches  which  con¬ 
fess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures 
and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of 
the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  Membership 

Those  churches  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  which  express  their  agreement  with  the  Basis  upon  which  the 
Council  is  founded  and  satisfy  such  criteria  as  the  Assembly  or  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  may  prescribe.  Election  to  membership  shall  be  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  member  churches  represented  at  the  Assembly, 
each  member  church  having  one  vote.  Any  application  for  membership 
between  meetings  of  the  Assembly  may  be  considered  by  the  Central 
Committee;  if  the  application  is  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  present  and  voting,  this  action  shall  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  churches  that  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  unless  objection  is  received  from  more  than  one-third  of 
the  member  churches  within  six  months  the  applicant  shall  be  declared 
elected. 

III.  Purposes  and  functions 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  constituted  by  the  churches  to  serve 
the  one  ecumenical  movement.  It  incorporates  the  work  of  the  world 
movements  for  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work,  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ, 
through  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  and  to  advance  towards  that 
unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 
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In  seeking  koinonia  in  faith  and  life,  witness  and  service,  the  churches 
through  the  Council  will: 

-  promote  the  prayerful  search  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  accountability,  the  development  of  deeper  relation¬ 
ships  through  theological  dialogue,  and  the  sharing  of  human,  spiri¬ 
tual  and  material  resources  with  one  another; 

-  facilitate  common  witness  in  each  place  and  in  all  places,  and  sup¬ 
port  each  other  in  their  work  for  mission  and  evangelism; 

-  express  their  commitment  to  diakonia  in  serving  human  need,  break¬ 
ing  down  barriers  between  people,  promoting  one  human  family  in 
justice  and  peace,  and  upholding  the  integrity  of  creation,  so  that  all 
may  experience  the  fullness  of  life; 

-  nurture  the  growth  of  an  ecumenical  consciousness  through 
processes  of  education  and  a  vision  of  life  in  community  rooted  in 
each  particular  cultural  context; 

-  assist  each  other  in  their  relationships  to  and  with  people  of  other 
faith  communities; 

-  foster  renewal  and  growth  in  unity,  worship,  mission  and  service. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  one  ecumenical  movement,  the  Council  will: 

-  nurture  relations  with  and  among  churches,  especially  within  but  also 
beyond  its  membership; 

-  establish  and  maintain  relations  with  national  councils,  regional  con¬ 
ferences  of  churches,  organizations  of  Christian  World  Communions 
and  other  ecumenical  bodies; 

-  support  ecumenical  initiatives  at  regional,  national  and  local  levels; 

-  facilitate  the  creation  of  networks  among  ecumenical  organizations; 

-  work  towards  maintaining  the  coherence  of  the  one  ecumenical 
movement  in  its  diverse  manifestations. 

IV.  Authority 

The  World  Council  shall  offer  counsel  and  provide  opportunity  for 
united  action  in  matters  of  common  interest. 

It  may  take  action  on  behalf  of  constituent  churches  only  in  such  matters 
as  one  or  more  of  them  may  commit  to  it  and  only  on  behalf  of  such 
churches. 

The  World  Council  shall  not  legislate  for  the  churches;  nor  shall  it  act  for 
them  in  any  manner  except  as  indicated  above  or  as  may  hereafter  be 
specified  by  the  constituent  churches. 
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V.  Organization 

The  World  Council  shall  discharge  its  functions  through  an  Assembly,  a 

Central  Committee,  an  Executive  Committee,  and  other  subordinate 

bodies  as  may  be  established. 

1.  The  Assembly 

a)  The  Assembly  shall  be  the  supreme  legislative  body  governing  the 
World  Council  and  shall  ordinarily  meet  at  seven-year  intervals. 

b)  The  Assembly  shall  be  composed  of  official  representatives  of  the 
member  churches,  known  as  delegates,  elected  by  the  member 
churches. 

c)  The  Assembly  shall  have  the  following  functions: 

1)  to  elect  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the  World  Council; 

2)  to  elect  not  more  than  145  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
from  among  the  delegates  which  the  member  churches  have 
elected  to  the  Assembly; 

3)  to  elect  not  more  than  5  members  from  among  the  representatives 
which  the  associate  member  churches  have  elected  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly; 

4)  to  determine  the  overall  policies  of  the  World  Council  and  to 
review  programmes  undertaken  to  implement  policies  previously 
adopted; 

5)  to  delegate  to  the  Central  Committee  specific  functions,  except  to 
amend  this  Constitution  and  to  allocate  the  membership  of  the 
Central  Committee  granted  by  this  Constitution  to  the  Assembly 
exclusively. 

2.  The  Central  Committee 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  implementing  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  shall  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  Assembly  itself  delegated  to  it  by  the  Assembly  between  its  meet¬ 
ings,  except  its  power  to  amend  this  Constitution  and  to  allocate  or 
alter  the  allocation  of  the  membership  of  Central  Committee. 

b)  The  Central  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  President  or  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  not  more  than  1 50  mem¬ 
bers. 

1)  Not  more  than  145  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly 
from  among  the  delegates  the  member  churches  have  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  Such  members  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
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member  churches  by  the  Assembly  giving  due  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  churches  and  confessions  represented  in  the  Council,  the 
number  of  churches  of  each  confession  which  are  members  of  the 
Council,  reasonable  geographical  and  cultural  balance,  and  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  the  major  interests  of  the  Council. 

2)  Not  more  than  5  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  from 
among  the  representatives  whom  the  associate  member  churches 
have  elected  to  the  Assembly. 

3)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Central  Committee,  occur¬ 
ring  between  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Central  Committee  itself  after  consultation  with  the  church  of 
which  the  person  previously  occupying  the  position  was  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

c)  The  Central  Committee  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the  general  powers 

set  out  in  (a)  above,  the  following  powers: 

1)  to  elect  its  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderator  or  Vice-Moderators 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee; 

2)  to  elect  the  Executive  Committee  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Central  Committee; 

3)  to  elect  committees,  commissions,  and  boards; 

4)  within  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Programme  Committee,  to  initiate  and  terminate 
programmes  and  activities  and  to  set  priorities  for  the  work  of  the 
Council; 

5)  to  adopt  the  budget  of  the  World  Council  and  secure  its  financial 
support; 

6)  to  elect  the  General  Secretary  and  to  elect  or  appoint  or  to  make 
provision  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  all  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  World  Council; 

7)  to  plan  for  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  making  provision  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  for  worship  and  study,  and  for  com¬ 
mon  Christian  commitment.  The  Central  Committee  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  Assembly  and  allocate  them 
among  the  member  churches  giving  due  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
churches  and  confessions  represented  in  the  Council;  the  number 
of  churches  of  each  confession  which  are  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil;  reasonable  geographical  and  cultural  balance;  the  desired  dis¬ 
tribution  among  church  officials,  parish  ministers  and  lay  per¬ 
sons;  among  men,  women  and  young  people;  and  participation  by 
persons  whose  special  knowledge  and  experience  will  be  needed; 
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8)  to  delegate  specific  functions  to  the  Executive  Committee  or  to 
other  bodies  or  persons. 

3.  Rules 

The  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee  may  adopt  and  amend  Rules  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Constitution  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
World  Council. 

4.  By-laws 

The  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee  may  adopt  and  amend  By-Laws 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution  for  the  functioning  of  its  commit¬ 
tees,  boards,  working  groups  and  commissions. 

5.  Quorum 

A  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  any  business  by  the  Assembly  or  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  shall  be  one-half  of  its  membership. 


VI.  Other  ecumenical  Christian  organizations 

1.  Such  world  confessional  bodies  and  such  international  ecumenical 
organizations  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Central  Committee  may  be 
invited  to  send  non-voting  representatives  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the 
Central  Committee,  in  such  numbers  as  the  Central  Committee  shall 
determine. 

2.  Such  national  councils  and  regional  conferences  of  churches,  other 
Christian  councils  and  missionary  councils  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Central  Committee  may  be  invited  to  send  non-voting  representatives  to 
the  Assembly  and  to  the  Central  Committee,  in  such  numbers  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  shall  determine. 


VII.  Amendments 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ot  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Assembly  present  and  voting,  provided  that  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Central  Committee, 
and  notice  of  it  sent  to  the  member  churches  not  less  than  six  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  Central  Committee  itself,  as 
well  as  the  member  churches,  shall  have  the  right  to  propose  such 
amendment. 
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RULES 

I.  Membership  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  those  churches  which, 
having  constituted  the  Council  or  having  been  admitted  to  membership, 
continue  in  membership.  The  term  “church”  as  used  in  this  article  includes 
an  association,  convention  or  federation  of  autonomous  churches.  A  group 
of  churches  within  a  country  or  region  may  determine  to  participate  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  as  one  church.  The  General  Secretary  shall 
maintain  the  official  list  of  member  churches  noting  any  special  arrange¬ 
ment  accepted  by  the  Assembly  or  Central  Committee. 

The  following  rules  shall  pertain  to  membership: 

1.  Application 

A  church  which  wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  shall  apply  in  writing  to  the  General  Secretary. 

2.  Processing 

The  General  Secretary  shall  submit  all  such  applications  to  the  Central 
Committee  (see  Art.  II  of  the  Constitution)  together  with  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  or  she  considers  necessary  to  enable  the  Assembly  or  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  to  make  a  decision  on  the  application. 


3.  Criteria 

In  addition  to  expressing  agreement  with  the  Basis  upon  which  the 

Council  is  founded  (Art.  I  of  the  Constitution),  an  applicant  must  satisfy 

the  following  criteria  to  be  eligible  for  membership: 

a)  A  church  must  be  able  to  take  the  decision  to  apply  for  membership 
without  obtaining  the  permission  of  any  other  body  or  person. 

b)  A  church  must  produce  evidence  of  sustained  independent  life  and 
organization. 

c)  A  church  must  recognize  the  essential  interdependence  of  the 
churches,  particularly  those  of  the  same  confession,  and  must  prac¬ 
tise  constructive  ecumenical  relations  with  other  churches  within  its 
country  or  region.  This  will  normally  mean  that  the  church  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  council  of  churches  or  similar  body  and  of  the 
regional  ecumenical  organization. 
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4 .  Size 

a)  In  addition  to  the  criteria  under  Rule  1.3  an  applicant  church  must 
ordinarily  have  at  least  25,000  members.  The  Central  Committee 
may  decide  for  exceptional  reasons  to  admit  into  membership  a 
church  that  does  not  fulfil  the  criterion  of  size. 

b)  Churches  in  the  same  country  or  region  that  do  not  fulfil  the  criterion 
of  size  may  jointly  apply  for  membership  and  are  encouraged  by  the 
World  Council  to  do  so. 

5.  Associate  membership 

a)  A  church  otherwise  eligible  for  membership  may  be  elected  to  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  in  the  same  manner  as  member  churches  are 
elected: 

1)  if  the  applicant  would  be  denied  membership  solely  under  Rule 
1.4(a).  A  church  applying  for  associate  membership  for  this  rea¬ 
son  must  ordinarily  have  at  least  10,000  members; 

2)  if  the  applicant,  for  reasons  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  expresses  its  desire  to  be  in  associate  member¬ 
ship. 

b)  An  associate  member  church  may  participate  in  all  activities  of  the 
Council;  its  representatives  to  the  Assembly  shall  have  the  right 
to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  Associate  member  churches  shall  be 
listed  separately  on  the  official  list  maintained  by  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary. 

c)  Each  associate  member  church  shall  make  an  annual  contribution  to 
the  general  budget  of  the  Council.  The  amount  of  the  contribution 
shall  be  agreed  upon  in  consultation  between  the  church  and  the 
Council  and  shall  be  regularly  reviewed. 

d)  Each  associate  member  church  shall,  in  ways  commensurate  with  its 
resources  and  in  consultation  with  the  Council,  participate  in  assum¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  the  Council’s  programmes  and  for 
expenses  related  to  travel  and  accommodation  of  its  representatives 
to  Council  events. 

e)  The  implications  of  not  fulfilling  such  obligations  shall  be  such  as  the 
Central  Committee  shall  decide. 

6.  Financial  participation 

a)  Each  member  church  shall  make  an  annual  contribution  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  budget  of  the  Council.  The  amount  of  the  contribution  shall  be 
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agreed  upon  in  consultation  between  the  church  and  the  Council  and 
shall  be  regularly  reviewed. 

b)  Each  member  church  shall,  in  ways  commensurate  with  its  resources 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Council,  participate  in  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  costs  of  the  Council’s  programmes  and  for  expenses 
related  to  travel  and  accommodation  of  its  representatives  to  Council 
events. 

c)  The  implications  of  not  fulfilling  such  obligations  shall  be  such  as  the 
Central  Committee  shall  decide. 

7.  Consultation 

Before  admitting  a  church  to  membership  or  associate  membership,  the 
appropriate  world  confessional  body  or  bodies  and  national  council  or 
regional  ecumenical  organization  shall  be  consulted. 

8.  Resignation 

A  church  which  desires  to  resign  its  membership  in  the  Council  can  do 
so  at  any  time.  A  church  which  has  resigned  but  desires  to  rejoin  the 
Council  must  again  apply  for  membership. 

II.  Responsibilities  of  membership 

Membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  signifies  faithfulness  to 
the  Basis  of  the  Council,  fellowship  in  the  Council,  participation  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Council  and  commitment  to  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  as  integral  to  the  mission  of  the  church.  Churches  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  expected  to: 

1)  appoint  delegates  to  the  Assembly,  the  major  policy-making  body  of 
the  Council,  and  participate  in  council  with  other  member  churches 
in  shaping  the  ecumenical  vision  and  the  ecumenical  agenda; 

2)  inform  the  World  Council  of  their  primary  concerns,  priorities,  activ¬ 
ities  and  constructive  criticisms  as  they  may  relate  to  its  programmes 
as  well  as  any  matters  which  they  feel  need  expression  of  ecumeni¬ 
cal  solidarity  or  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  Council  and/or 
churches  around  the  world; 

3)  communicate  the  meaning  of  ecumenical  commitment,  to  foster  and 
encourage  ecumenical  relations  and  action  at  all  levels  of  their 
church  life  and  to  pursue  ecumenical  fellowship  locally,  nationally, 
regionally  and  internationally; 
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4)  interpret  both  the  broader  ecumenical  movement  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  its  nature,  purpose  and  programmes  throughout 
their  membership  as  a  normal  part  of  their  own  reporting  to  their 
constituency; 

5)  encourage  participation  in  World  Council  programmes,  activities  and 
meetings,  including: 

a)  proposing  persons  who  could  make  a  particular  contribution  to 
and/or  participate  in  the  Council’s  various  committees,  meetings 
and  consultations,  programmes,  publications  and  staff; 

b)  establishing  links  between  their  own  programme  offices  and  the 
appropriate  World  Council  programme  offices;  and 

c)  submitting  materials  for  and  promoting  World  Council  communi¬ 
cations  resources:  books,  periodicals  and  other  publications; 

6)  respond  to  decisions  of  the  Central  Committee  which  call  for  study, 
action  or  other  follow-up  by  the  member  churches  as  well  as  respond 
to  requests  on  matters  referred  by  the  Central  or  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  General  Secretary  for  prayer,  advice,  information  or 
opinion. 

III.  The  Assembly 

1.  Composition  of  the  Assembly 

a)  Persons  with  the  right  to  speak  and  vote 

The  Assembly  shall  be  composed  of  official  representatives  of  the 
member  churches,  known  as  delegates,  elected  by  the  member 
churches,  with  the  right  to  speak  and  with  the  sole  rights  to  vote  and 
to  propose  and  second  motions  and  amendments. 

1)  The  Central  Committee  shall  determine  the  number  of  delegates 
to  the  Assembly  well  in  advance  of  its  meeting. 

2)  The  Central  Committee  shall  determine  the  percentage  of  the  del¬ 
egates,  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  who  shall  be  both  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  member  churches.  Each  member  church  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  minimum  of  one  delegate.  The  Central  Committee 
shall  allocate  the  other  delegates  in  this  part  among  the  member 
churches  giving  due  regard  to  the  size  of  the  churches  and  con¬ 
fessions  represented  in  the  World  Council  ol  Churches,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  of  each  confession  which  are  members  ol  the 
Council,  and  reasonable  geographical  and  cultural  balance.  The 
Central  Committee  shall  recommend  the  proper  distribution 
within  delegations  among  church  officials,  parish  ministers  and 
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lay  persons;  and  among  men,  women  and  young  people.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  may  make  provision  for  the  election  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  churches  of  alternate  delegates  who  shall  serve  only  in  place 
of  such  delegates  who  are  unable  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Assembly. 

3)  The  remaining  delegates,  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  shall  be 
elected  by  certain  member  churches  upon  nomination  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  as  follows: 

1 .  If  the  Moderator  or  any  Vice-Moderator  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  elected  a  delegate  within  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2  above,  the  Central  Committee  shall  nominate 
such  officer  to  the  member  church  of  which  such  officer 
is  a  member.  Paragraphs  5  and  6  below  apply  to  such  nomi¬ 
nees. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  shall  determine  the  categories  of  addi¬ 
tional  delegates  necessary  to  achieve  balance  in  respect  of: 

a)  the  varied  sizes  of  churches  and  confessions; 

b)  the  historical  significance,  future  potential  or  geographical 
location  and  cultural  background  of  particular  churches,  as 
well  as  the  special  importance  of  united  churches; 

c)  the  presence  of  persons  whose  special  knowledge  and 
experience  will  be  necessary  to  the  Assembly; 

d)  proportions  of  women,  youth,  lay  persons  and  local  pas¬ 
tors. 

3.  The  Central  Committee  shall  invite  the  member  churches  to 
propose  the  names  of  persons  in  the  categories  so  determined 
whom  the  churches  would  be  willing  to  elect,  if  nominated  by 
the  Central  Committee. 

4.  The  Central  Committee  shall  nominate  particular  individuals 
from  the  list  so  compiled  to  the  member  church  of  which  each 
individual  is  a  member. 

5.  If  that  member  church  elects  the  said  nominee,  he  or  she  shall 
become  an  additional  delegate  of  that  member  church. 

6.  The  member  churches  shall  not  elect  alternate  delegates  for 
such  delegates. 

Member  churches  are  encouraged  to  consult  regionally  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates  described  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  above,  provided 
that  every  delegate  is  elected  by  the  church  of  which  he  or  she  is  a 
member  in  accordance  with  its  own  procedures. 
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b)  Persons  with  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote 

In  addition  to  the  delegates,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  vote,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories  of  persons  may  attend  meetings  of  the  Assembly 

with  the  right  to  speak: 

1)  Presidents  and  Officers:  Any  President  or  Presidents  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  or  Moderator  or  Vice-Moderator  or  Vice-Moderators  of  the 
Central  Committee  who  have  not  been  elected  delegates  by  their 
churches. 

2)  Members  of  the  retiring  Central  Committee:  Any  members  of  the 
retiring  Central  Committee  who  have  not  been  elected  delegates 
by  their  churches. 

3)  Representatives  of  associate  member  churches:  Each  associate 
member  church  may  elect  one  representative. 

4)  Advisers:  The  Central  Committee  may  invite  a  small  number  of 
persons  who  have  a  special  contribution  to  make  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Assembly  or  who  have  participated  in  the  activities  of 
the  World  Council.  Before  an  invitation  is  extended  to  an  adviser 
who  is  a  member  of  a  member  church,  that  church  shall  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

5)  Delegated  Representatives:  The  Central  Committee  may  invite 
persons  officially  designated  as  Delegated  Representatives  by 
organizations  with  which  the  World  Council  maintains  relation¬ 
ship. 

6)  Delegated  Observers:  The  Central  Committee  may  invite  persons 
officially  designated  as  Delegated  Observers  by  non-member 
churches. 

c)  Persons  without  the  right  to  speak  or  to  vote 

The  Central  Committee  may  invite  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 

Assembly  without  the  right  to  speak  or  to  vote: 

1)  Observers:  Persons  identified  with  organizations  with  which  the 
World  Council  maintains  relationship  which  are  not  represented 
by  Delegated  Representatives  or  with  non-member  churches 
which  are  not  represented  by  Delegated  Observers. 

2)  Guests:  Persons  named  individually. 


2.  Presiding  officers  and  committees 

a)  At  the  first  business  session  of  the  Assembly  the  Central  Committee 
shall  present  its  proposals  for  the  moderatorship  ot  the  Assembly  and 
for  the  membership  of  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Assembly  and 
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make  any  other  proposals,  including  the  appointment  of  other  com¬ 
mittees,  their  membership  and  functions,  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Assembly  as  it  sees  fit. 

b)  At  the  first  or  second  business  session,  additional  nominations  for 
membership  of  any  committee  may  be  made  in  writing  by  any  six 
concurring  delegates. 

c)  Election  shall  be  by  ballot  unless  the  Assembly  shall  otherwise  deter¬ 
mine. 

3.  Agenda 

The  agenda  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  first  business  session  of  the  Assembly.  Any  delegate  may 
move  to  amend  the  agenda  by  including  an  item  or  items  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  or  by  proposing  any  other  change,  which  he  or  she  may  have  pre¬ 
viously  proposed  to  the  Central  Committee  or  to  the  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  after  its  election.  New  business  or  any  change  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Business  Committee  under  Rule  111.5(b)  or  by  a  delegate  under  Rule 
XVI.7. 

4.  Nominations  Committee  of  the  Assembly 

a)  At  an  early  session  of  the  Assembly,  the  Assembly  shall  elect  a  Nom¬ 
inations  Committee,  on  which  there  shall  be  appropriate  confes¬ 
sional,  cultural  and  geographical  representation  of  the  membership  of 
the  Assembly  and  representation  of  the  major  interests  of  the  World 
Council. 

b)  The  Nominations  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the 
World  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  make  nominations 
for  the  following: 

1)  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the  World  Council; 

2)  not  more  than  145  members  of  the  Central  Committee  from 
among  the  delegates  which  the  member  churches  have  elected  to 
the  Assembly; 

3)  not  more  than  5  members  of  the  Central  Committee  from  among 
the  representatives  which  the  associate  member  churches  have 
elected  to  the  Assembly. 

c)  In  making  nominations,  the  Nominations  Committee  shall  have 
regard  to  the  following  principles: 
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1)  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  individual  for  the  task  for  which 
he  or  she  is  to  be  nominated; 

2)  fair  and  adequate  confessional  representation; 

3)  fair  and  adequate  geographical  and  cultural  representation; 

4)  fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the  major  interests  of  the 
World  Council. 

The  Nominations  Committee  shall  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  general 
acceptability  of  the  nominations  to  the  churches  to  which  the  nomi¬ 
nees  belong. 

Not  more  than  seven  persons  from  any  one  member  church  shall  be 
nominated  as  member  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Nominations  Committee  shall  secure  adequate  representation  of 
lay  persons  -  men,  women  and  young  people  -  so  far  as  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Assembly  makes  this  possible. 

d)  The  Nominations  Committee  shall  present  its  nominations  to  the 
Assembly.  Additional  nominations  may  be  made  by  any  six  delegates 
concurring  in  writing,  provided  that  each  such  nominee  shall  be  pro¬ 
posed  in  opposition  to  a  particular  nominee  of  the  Nominations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

e)  Election  shall  be  by  ballot  unless  the  Assembly  shall  otherwise  deter¬ 
mine. 

5.  Business  Committee  of  the  Assembly 

a)  The  Business  Committee  of  the  Assembly  shall  consist  of  the  Mod¬ 
erator  and  Vice-Moderator  or  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Presidents  of  the  Council,  the 
moderator  or  a  member  of  the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  par¬ 
ticipating  as  a  delegate,  the  moderators  of  hearings  and  committees 
who  may  appoint  substitutes  and  ten  delegates  who  are  not  members 
of  the  outgoing  Central  Committee,  who  shall  be  elected  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Rule  III. 2.  If  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  Planning 
Committee  is  not  a  delegate,  he/she  shall  be  invited  as  an  adviser  to 
the  Assembly  and  its  Business  Committee  with  voice  but  without 
vote. 

b)  The  Business  Committee  shall: 

1)  coordinate  the  day-to-day  business  of  the  Assembly  and  may 
make  proposals  for  rearrangement,  modification,  addition,  dele¬ 
tion  or  substitution  of  items  included  on  the  agenda.  Any  such 
proposal  shall  be  presented  to  the  Assembly  at  the  earliest  conve¬ 
nient  time  by  a  member  of  the  Business  Committee  with  reasons 
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for  the  proposed  change.  After  opportunity  for  debate  on  the  pro¬ 
posal,  the  Moderator  shall  put  the  following  question  to  the 
Assembly:  Shall  the  Assembly  approve  the  proposal  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee?  A  majority  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting 
shall  determine  the  question; 

2)  consider  any  item  of  business  or  change  in  the  agenda  proposed 
by  a  delegate  under  Rule  XVI. 7; 

3)  determine  whether  the  Assembly  sits  in  general,  business  or 
deliberative  session  as  defined  in  Rule  XVI; 

4)  receive  information  from  and  review  the  reports  of  other  com¬ 
mittees  in  order  to  consider  how  best  the  Assembly  can  act  on 
them. 

6.  Other  committees  of  the  Assembly 

a)  Any  other  committee  of  the  Assembly  shall  consist  of  such  members 
and  shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  as  are  proposed  by  the  Central 
Committee  at  the  first  business  session  or  by  the  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  after  its  election  and  accepted  by  the  Assembly. 

b)  Any  such  committee  shall,  unless  the  Assembly  otherwise  directs, 
inform  the  Business  Committee  about  its  work  and  shall  make  its 
report  or  recommendations  to  the  Assembly. 

IV.  Presidents 

1.  The  Assembly  shall  elect  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches;  the  number  of  Presidents  elected  shall,  however, 
not  exceed  8;  the  role  of  the  Presidents  being  to  promote  ecumenism  and 
to  interpret  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  especially  in 
their  respective  regions. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  a  President  shall  end  at  the  end  of  the  next 
Assembly  following  his  or  her  election. 

3.  A  President  who  has  been  elected  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  ineligible 
tor  election  for  a  second  consecutive  term  of  office. 

4.  The  Presidents  should  be  persons  whose  ecumenical  experience  and 
standing  is  widely  recognized  among  the  ecumenical  partners  of  the 
World  Council  in  their  respective  regions. 

5.  The  Presidents  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

6.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  Presidium  between  Assemblies,  the 
Central  Committee  may  elect  a  President  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
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V.  Central  Committee 

1.  Membership 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  together  with  not  more  than  150 
members  elected  by  the  Assembly  (see  Constitution,  Art.  V.2(b)). 

b)  Any  member  church,  not  already  represented,  may  send  one  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee.  Such  a  represen¬ 
tative  shall  have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

c)  If  a  regularly  elected  member  of  the  Central  Committee  is  unable  to 
attend  a  meeting,  the  church  to  which  the  absent  member  belongs 
shall  have  the  right  to  send  a  substitute,  provided  that  the  substitute 
is  ordinarily  resident  in  the  country  where  the  absent  member  resides. 
Such  a  substitute  shall  have  the  right  to  speak  and  to  vote.  If  a  mem¬ 
ber,  or  his  or  her  substitute,  is  absent  without  excuse  for  two  consec¬ 
utive  meetings,  the  position  shall  be  declared  vacant,  and  the  Central 
Committee  shall  fill  the  vacancy  according  to  the  provisions  of  Arti¬ 
cle  V.2  (b)  (3)  of  the  Constitution. 

d)  Moderators  and  Vice-Moderators  of  committees,  commissions  and 
boards  who  are  not  members  of  the  Central  Committee  may  attend 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  and  shall  have  the  right  to  speak 
but  not  to  vote. 

e)  Advisers  for  the  Central  Committee  may  be  appointed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  after  consultation  with  the  churches  of  which  they 
are  members.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

f)  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  as  specified  under  Rule  IX. 3  shall  have  the  right  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Central  Committee  unless  on  any  occasion  the 
Central  Committee  shall  otherwise  determine.  When  present  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

g)  The  newly  elected  Central  Committee  shall  be  convened  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  during  or  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly. 

2.  Officers 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  elect  from  among  its  members  a  Mod¬ 
erator  and  a  Vice-Moderator  or  Vice-Moderators  to  serve  for  such 
periods  as  it  shall  determine. 

b)  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shall  be  ex 
officio  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee. 
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3.  Nominations  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  elect  a  Nominations  Committee  which 
shall: 

1)  nominate  persons  from  among  the  members  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  offices  of  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderator  or  Vice- 
Moderators  of  the  Central  Committee; 

2)  nominate  a  person  for  the  office  of  President  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  Presidium  between  Assemblies; 

3)  nominate  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central 
Committee; 

4)  nominate  members  of  committees,  commissions  and  boards  and 
where  appropriate  their  Moderators; 

5)  make  recommendations  regarding  the  election  of  persons  pro¬ 
posed  for  staff  positions  under  Rule  IX. 3. 

In  making  nominations  as  provided  for  by  (1)  to  (4)  above  the 
Nominations  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  have 
regard  to  principles  set  out  in  Rule  III.4.(c)  and,  in  applying  prin¬ 
ciples  2,  3  and  4  to  the  nomination  of  members  of  committees, 
commissions  and  boards,  shall  consider  the  representative  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  combined  membership  of  all  such  committees.  Any 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  may  make  additional  nomina¬ 
tions,  provided  that  each  such  nominee  shall  be  proposed  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  particular  nominee  of  the  Nominations  Committee. 

b)  Election  shall  be  by  ballot  unless  the  Committee  shall  otherwise 
determine. 

4.  Meetings 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  ordinarily  meet  once  every  year.  The 
Executive  Committee  may  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  whenever  it  deems  such  a  meeting  desirable  and  shall 
do  so  upon  the  request  in  writing  of  one-third  or  more  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Committee. 

b)  The  General  Secretary  shall  take  all  possible  steps  to  ensure  that 
there  be  adequate  representation  present  from  each  of  the  main  con¬ 
fessions  and  from  the  main  geographical  areas  of  the  membership  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  major  interests  of  the 
World  Council. 

c)  The  Central  Committee  shall  determine  the  date  and  place  of  its  own 
meetings  and  of  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly. 
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5.  Functions 

In  exercising  the  powers  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  the  Central 
Committee  shall  have  the  following  specific  functions: 

a)  In  the  conduct  of  its  business,  the  Central  Committee  shall  elect  the 
following  committees: 

1)  Programme  Committee  (a  standing  committee); 

2)  Finance  Committee  (a  standing  committee); 

3)  Nominations  Committee  (appointed  at  each  meeting); 

4)  Reference  Committee  or  Committees  (appointed  as  needed  at 
each  meeting  to  advise  the  Central  Committee  on  any  other  ques¬ 
tions  arising  which  call  for  special  consideration  or  action  by  the 
Central  Committee). 

b)  It  shall  adopt  the  budget  of  the  Council. 

c)  It  shall  deal  with  matters  referred  to  it  by  member  churches. 

d)  It  shall  determine  the  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  including  the  task  to  initiate  and  terminate  pro¬ 
grammes  and  activities.  It  shall  provide  for  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  to  carry  out  the  work  mentioned  herein  before  and  to  this  end, 
amongst  others,  shall  elect  commissions  and  boards. 

e)  It  shall  report  to  the  Assembly  the  actions  it  has  taken  during  its 
period  of  office  and  shall  not  be  discharged  until  its  report  has  been 
received. 

VI.  Executive  Committee 

7.  Membership 

a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Moderator  and  Vice- 
Moderator  or  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Mod¬ 
erators  of  Programme  and  Finance  Committees  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  20  other  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

b)  If  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  unable  to  attend,  he/she 
has  the  right  -  provided  that  the  Moderator  agrees  -  to  send  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  Committee  as  a  substitute.  Such  a  substitute  shall 
-  as  far  as  possible  -  be  of  the  same  region  and  church  family,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  speak  and  to  vote. 

c)  The  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  also  be  the  Moderator 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

d)  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shall  be  ex 
officio  the  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

e)  The  officers  may  invite  other  persons  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  consultation,  always  having  in  mind  the 
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need  for  preserving  a  due  balance  of  the  confessions  and  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  and  cultural  backgrounds,  and  of  the  major  interests 
of  the  World  Council. 

2.  Functions 

a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  present  to  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  a  report  of  its  work  for  approval.  The  Central  Committee  shall 
consider  such  a  report  and  take  such  action  in  regard  to  it  as  it  thinks 
fit. 

b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  monitoring  and 
overseeing  the  ongoing  programmes  and  activities  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  including  the  task  of  determining  the  allocation 
of  resources.  The  Executive  Committee’s  power  to  make  public 
statements  is  limited  and  defined  in  Rule  X.5. 

c)  The  Central  Committee  may  by  specific  action  provide  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  staff  to  those  positions  specified  in  Rule  IX. 3A  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  which  should  report  these  actions  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Central  Committee. 

d)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  supervise  the  operation  of  the  budget 
and  may,  if  necessary,  impose  limitations  on  expenditures. 

3.  Elections 

a)  The  Central  Committee  shall  elect  an  Executive  Committee  at  its  first 
meeting  during  or  immediately  after  the  Assembly. 

b)  Vacancies  on  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 


VII.  Programme  Committee 

1.  The  Programme  Committee  shall  consist  of  up  to  40  members  in¬ 
cluding: 

a)  a  Moderator  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee; 

b)  not  more  than  30  Central  Committee  members  of  whom  2  shall 
also  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee; 

c)  up  to  10  members  from  among  the  moderators  of  commissions, 
boards  and  advisory  groups. 

2.  The  Programme  Committee  shall  normally  meet  in  conjunction  with 
the  Central  Committee  and  shall  be  required  to  report  to  it  regularly. 
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3.  Within  the  guidelines  established  by  the  Assembly,  the  Programme 
Committee  shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Committee  on  all  matters  regarding  the  programmes  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  particular,  it  shall: 

a)  ensure  that  the  development  of  programmes  takes  account  of  the 
major  thrusts  and  policies  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  as 
well  as  of  the  available  financial  resources; 

b)  consider  in  particular  the  theological  inter-relationship  of  differ¬ 
ent  World  Council  activities; 

c)  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  to  initiate  and  terminate 
programmes  and  activities,  as  well  as  to  make  decisions  on  other 
basic  questions  of  policy; 

d)  provide  for  and  make  recommendations  for  regular  evaluation  of 
programmes  and  activities; 

e)  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  the  mandate  and  size  of  the 
commissions  which  are  to  advise  the  Central  Committee  through 
the  Programme  Committee  in  areas  of  constitutional  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Council; 

f)  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  the  mandate  and  size  of 
boards,  in  particular  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute; 

g)  appoint  other  advisory  groups  for  specific  areas  or  constituencies, 
as  required.  The  size  and  periodicity  of  meetings  of  such  advisory 
groups  are  to  be  determined  in  light  of  the  tasks  assigned  and  the 
resources  available. 

VIII.  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee 

1.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  nine  members,  including: 

a)  a  Moderator,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee; 

b)  five  members,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Central  Committee, 
two  of  whom  shall  also  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee; 

c)  three  members,  to  be  designated  by  the  Programme  Committee 
from  its  membership.  The  Programme  Committee  may  designate 
alternates  who  may  attend  if  the  principal  member  is  unable  to  be 
present. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  following  responsibilities  and  duties: 

a)  To  present  to  the  Central  Committee: 

1 )  in  respect  of  the  expired  calendar  year,  an  account  of  income 
and  expenditure  of  all  operations  of  the  World  Council  of 
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Churches  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  its  recommendation, 
based  on  review  of  the  report  of  the  auditors,  regarding 
approval  and  granting  of  discharge  in  respect  of  the  accounts 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  completed  period; 

2)  in  respect  of  the  current  year,  a  review  of  all  financial  opera¬ 
tions; 

3)  in  respect  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  a  budget  covering 
all  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  the  approval  of  that  budget  in  the  light 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  made  for 
the  expenditure  involved  in  the  proposed  programme  of  activ¬ 
ities  and  the  adequacy  of  reasonably  foreseeable  income  to 
finance  the  budget;  and 

4)  in  respect  of  the  year  next  following  the  succeeding  calendar 
year  a  financial  forecast  together  with  recommendations 
thereon  as  in  (3)  above. 

b)  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  on  all  financial  questions  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  World 

Council  of  Churches,  such  as: 

1)  the  appointment  of  the  auditor  or  auditors  who  shall  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  Central  Committee  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment; 

2)  accounting  procedures; 

3)  investment  policy  and  procedures; 

4)  the  basis  of  calculation  of  contributions  from  member 
churches; 

5)  procedures  and  methods  of  raising  funds. 

IX.  Staff 

1 .  The  Central  Committee  shall  elect  or  appoint  or  provide  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  or  appointment  of  persons  of  special  competence  to  conduct  the 
continuing  operations  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  These  persons 
collectively  constitute  the  staff. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  by  the  Central  Committee.  He 
or  she  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  World  Council.  As  such  he  or 
she  is  the  head  of  the  staff.  When  the  position  of  General  Secretary 
becomes  vacant,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  an  acting 
General  Secretary. 
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3.  A.  In  addition  to  the  General  Secretary,  the  Central  Committee  shall 
itself  elect  one  or  more  Deputy  General  Secretaries,  and  the  directors  of 
the  clusters. 

3.  B.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  all  other  staff  in  grades  7-10 
and  shall  report  its  actions  to  the  Central  Committee. 

4.  The  Staff  Leadership  Group  shall  consist  of  the  General  Secretary 
(Moderator),  the  Deputy  General  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  the  Assistant 
to  the  General  Secretary  (Secretary),  and  the  directors  of  the  four  clus¬ 
ters  (with  substitutes  when  they  are  absent).  Other  staff  may  be  coopted 
or  invited  for  special  expertise,  balance  or  familiarity  with  a  specific 
item  on  the  agenda.  The  cluster  directors  will  be  responsible  to  keep  staff 
in  their  clusters  regularly  informed  of  discussions  and  decisions  made  by 
the  group. 

The  Staff  Leadership  Group  is  the  chief  internal  management  team.  Its 
overall  responsibility  is  to  advise  the  General  Secretary  in  his/her  role  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Council.  It  has  the  task  of  ensuring  that  all 
activities  of  the  Council  are  carried  out  in  an  integrated  and  cohesive 
manner.  For  this  purpose  it  will: 

a)  implement  policies  and  priorities  established  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Executive  Committee  and  facilitate  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  them; 

b)  provide  overall  coordination,  decide  on  priorities  and  direction  of 
the  Council’s  activities; 

c)  assist  the  General  Secretary  in  the  long-range  planning,  manage¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  of  activities; 

d)  assist  the  General  Secretary  in  the  appointment  of  staff  and  other 
groups; 

e)  manage  and  allocate  human  and  financial  resources  and  ensure 
that  programme  planning  is  integrated  with  anticipated  resources 
available; 

f)  appoint  ad  hoc  or  permanent  functional  staff  groups  to  advise  on 
specific  areas  of  management. 

5.  There  shall  be  a  Staff  Consultative  Group.  Its  membership  shall 
include  ex  officio  the  members  of  the  Staff  Leadership  Group  and  the 
team  coordinators.  It  shall  meet  regularly  (normally  once  a  month);  it 
shall  be  moderated  by  a  Deputy  General  Secretary  and  its  meetings  shall 
be  open  to  all  staff  members. 

The  Staff  Consultative  Group  shall  advise  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Staff  Leadership  Group.  Its  purpose  is  to: 
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a)  provide  a  broad-based  forum  for  the  sharing  of  information  and 
the  discussion  and  interpretation  of  policies  and  issues; 

b)  promote  creative  reflection  on  new  issues  and  concerns  as  well  as 
evaluation  of  World  Council  activities; 

c)  provide  feedback  to  the  General  Secretariat  regarding  the  on¬ 
going  work  of  the  Council; 

d)  facilitate  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  activities,  processes  and 
mechanisms; 

e)  seek  to  develop  a  spirit  and  style  of  work  to  strengthen  and 
promote  integration,  cooperation  and  collegiality; 

f)  assist  the  General  Secretary  in  matters  related  to  the  working 
environment  and  the  well-being  and  satisfaction  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

6.  The  normal  terms  of  appointment  for  the  General  Secretary  and  for  the 
Deputy  General  Secretary  or  Secretaries  shall  be  five  years.  Unless  some 
other  period  is  stated  in  the  resolution  making  the  appointment,  the  first 
term  of  office  for  all  other  staff  appointed  by  the  Executive  or  Central 
Committee  shall  normally  be  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  All  appointments  shall  be  reviewed  one  year  before  their  expira¬ 
tion. 

Retirement  shall  normally  be  at  sixty-five  for  both  men  and  women  and 
in  no  case  shall  it  be  later  than  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

X.  Public  statements 

1.  In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
through  its  Assembly  or  through  its  Central  Committee  may  issue  state¬ 
ments  on  any  situation  or  concern  with  which  the  Council  or  its  con¬ 
stituent  churches  may  be  confronted. 

2.  While  such  statements  may  have  great  significance  and  influence  as 
the  expression  of  the  judgment  or  concern  of  so  widely  representative  a 
Christian  body,  yet  their  authority  will  consist  only  in  the  weight  which 
they  carry  by  their  own  truth  and  wisdom,  and  the  publishing  of  such 
statements  shall  not  be  held  to  imply  that  the  World  Council  as  such  has, 
or  can  have,  any  constitutional  authority  over  the  constituent  churches  or 
right  to  speak  for  them. 

3.  Any  commission  may  recommend  statements  to  the  Assembly  or  to 
the  Central  Committee  for  its  consideration  and  action. 
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4.  When,  in  the  judgment  of  a  commission,  a  statement  should  be  issued 
before  approval  of  the  Assembly  or  Central  Committee  can  be  obtained, 
it  may  do  so  provided  the  statement  relates  to  matters  within  its  own 
field  of  concern  and  action,  has  the  approval  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary,  and  the  commission 
makes  clear  that  neither  the  World  Council  of  Churches  nor  any  of  its 
member  churches  is  committed  by  the  statement. 

5.  Between  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  when  in  their  judgment 
the  situation  requires,  a  statement  may  be  issued,  provided  that  such 
statements  are  not  contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  the  Council,  by: 

1)  the  Executive  Committee  when  meeting  apart  from  the  sessions  of 
the  Central  Committee;  or 

2)  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderator  or  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary  acting  together;  or 

3)  the  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  or  the  General  Secretary  on 
his  or  her  own  authority  respectively. 

XI.  Associate  councils 

1.  Any  national  Christian  council,  national  council  of  churches  or 
national  ecumenical  council,  established  for  purposes  of  ecumenical  fel¬ 
lowship  and  activity,  may  be  recognized  by  the  Central  Committee  as  an 
associate  council,  provided: 

a)  the  applicant  council,  knowing  the  Basis  upon  which  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  founded,  expresses  its  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  World  Council  towards  the  achievement  of  one  or  more 
of  the  functions  and  purposes  of  this  Council;  and 

b)  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  in  the  area  have  been 
consulted  prior  to  the  action. 

2.  Each  associate  council: 

a)  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  delegated  representative  to  the  Assem- 
bly; 

b)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Central  Committee,  be  invited  to 
send  an  adviser  to  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee;  and 

c)  shall  be  provided  with  copies  of  all  general  communications  sent 
to  all  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  In  addition  to  communicating  directly  with  its  member  churches,  the 
World  Council  shall  inform  each  associate  council  regarding  important 
ecumenical  developments  and  consult  it  regarding  proposed  World 
Council  programmes  in  its  country. 
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4.  In  consultation  with  the  associate  councils,  the  Central  Committee 
shall  establish  and  review  from  time  to  time  guidelines  regarding  the 
relationships  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  national  coun¬ 
cils  of  churches. 

XII.  Regional  ecumenical  organizations 

1 .  The  World  Council  of  Churches  recognizes  regional  ecumenical  orga¬ 
nizations  as  essential  partners  in  the  ecumenical  enterprise. 

2.  Such  regional  ecumenical  organizations  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Central  Committee: 

a)  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  delegated  representative  to  the  Assembly; 

b)  shall  be  invited  to  send  an  adviser  to  meetings  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee;  and 

c)  shall  be  provided  with  copies  of  all  general  communications  sent  to 
all  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  In  addition  to  communicating  directly  with  its  member  churches,  the 
World  Council  shall  inform  each  of  these  regional  ecumenical  organiza¬ 
tions  regarding  important  ecumenical  developments  and  consult  it 
regarding  proposed  World  Council  programmes  in  its  region. 

4.  The  Central  Committee,  together  with  the  regional  ecumenical  orga¬ 
nizations,  shall  establish  and  review  as  appropriate  guiding  principles  for 
relationships  and  cooperation  between  the  World  Council  and  regional 
ecumenical  organizations,  including  the  means  whereby  programmatic 
responsibilities  could  be  shared  among  them. 

XIII.  Christian  World  Communions 

1 .  The  World  Council  of  Churches  recognizes  the  role  of  Christian  World 
Communions  or  world  confessional  bodies  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

2.  Such  Christian  World  Communions  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  which  express  their  desire  to  this  effect: 

a)  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  delegated  representative  to  the  Assembly; 
and 

b)  shall  be  invited  to  send  an  adviser  to  meetings  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee;  and 

c)  shall  be  provided  with  copies  of  all  general  communications  sent  to 
all  World  Council  member  churches. 

3.  The  Central  Committee  shall  establish  and  review  as  appropriate 
guidelines  for  relationships  and  cooperation  with  Christian  World 
Communions. 
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XIV.  International  ecumenical  organizations 

1.  Ecumenical  organizations  other  than  those  mentioned  under  Rules  XI, 
XII  and  XIII  may  be  recognized  by  the  Central  Committee  as  organiza¬ 
tions  with  which  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  working  relation¬ 
ships,  provided: 

a)  the  organization  is  international  in  nature  (global,  regional  or  sub¬ 
regional)  and  its  objectives  are  consistent  with  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  the  World  Council;  and 

b)  the  organization,  knowing  the  Basis  upon  which  the  World  Council 
of  Churches;  is  founded,  expresses  its  desire  to  relate  to  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  it. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  each  international  ecumenical  organiza¬ 
tion: 

a)  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  delegated  representative  to  the  Assembly 
(cf.  Rule  IH.l.b.5); 

b)  shall  be  provided  with  copies  of  general  communications  sent  to  all 
World  Council  member  churches. 


XV.  Legal  provisions 

1 .  The  duration  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  unlimited. 

2.  The  legal  headquarters  of  the  Council  shall  be  at  Grand-Saconnex, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  is  registered  in  Geneva  as  an  association  accord¬ 
ing  to  Art.  60ff.  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code.  Regional  offices  may  be  orga¬ 
nized  in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  decision  of  the  Central  Committee. 

3.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  legally  represented  by  its  Executive 
Committee  or  by  such  persons  as  may  be  empowered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  represent  it. 

4.  The  World  Council  shall  be  legally  bound  by  the  joint  signatures  of 
two  of  the  following  persons:  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderator  or 
Vice-Moderators  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  General  Secretary,  the 
Deputy  General  Secretary  or  Secretaries.  Any  two  of  the  above-named 
persons  shall  have  power  to  authorize  other  persons,  chosen  by  them,  to 
act  jointly  or  singly  on  behalf  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  fields 
circumscribed  in  the  power  of  attorney. 

5.  The  Council  shall  obtain  the  means  necessary  for  the  pursuance  of  its 
work  from  the  contributions  of  its  member  churches  and  from  donations 
or  bequests. 
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6.  The  Council  shall  not  pursue  commercial  functions  but  it  shall  have 
the  right  to  act  as  an  agency  of  interchurch  aid  and  to  publish  literature 
in  connection  with  its  aims.  It  is  not  entitled  to  distribute  any  surplus 
income  by  way  of  profit  or  bonus  among  its  members. 

7.  Members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly 
shall  have  no  personal  liability  with  regard  to  the  obligations  or  com¬ 
mitments  of  the  Council.  The  commitments  entered  upon  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are  guaranteed  solely  by  its  own  assets. 

XVI.  Rules  of  debate 

1.  Categories  of  session 

The  Assembly  shall  sit  either  in  general  session  (see  Rule  XVI.4),  in 
business  session  (see  Rule  XVI.5),  or  in  deliberative  session  (see  Rule 
XVI.6).  The  Business  Committee  shall  determine  the  category  of  session 
appropriate  to  the  matters  to  be  considered. 

2.  Presiding  officers 

The  presiding  officers  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Central  Committee  at  the 
first  business  session  and  by  the  Business  Committee  after  its  election. 

a)  In  general  session  one  of  the  Presidents  or  the  Moderator  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  shall  preside. 

b)  In  business  session  the  Moderator  or  a  Vice-Moderator  of  the  Central 
Committee  or  some  other  member  of  the  Central  Committee  shall 
preside. 

c)  In  deliberative  session  one  of  the  Presidents,  the  Moderator  or  a  Vice- 
Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  or  a  delegate  shall  preside. 

3.  Formal  responsibilities  of  the  Moderator 

The  Moderator  shall  announce  the  opening,  suspension  and  adjournment 
ol  the  Assembly,  and  shall  announce  at  the  beginning  of  every  session, 
and  at  any  point  where  the  category  changes,  that  the  Assembly  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  or  business  or  deliberative  session. 

4.  General  session 

The  Assembly  shall  sit  in  general  session  for  ceremonial  occasions,  pub¬ 
lic  acts  ol  witness  and  formal  addresses.  Only  matters  proposed  by  the 
Central  Committee  or  by  the  Business  Committee  after  its  election  shall 
be  considered. 
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5.  Business  session 

The  Assembly  shall  sit  in  business  session  when  any  of  the  following 
types  of  business  are  to  be  considered:  adoption  of  the  agenda  presented 
by  the  Central  Committee,  any  proposal  for  change  in  the  agenda,  nom¬ 
inations,  elections,  proposals  with  reference  to  the  structure,  organiza¬ 
tion,  budget  or  programme  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  or  any 
other  business  requiring  action  by  the  Assembly,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  4  and  6  of  this  Rule.  The  Rules  of  Debate  applicable  to  a 
business  session  are: 

a)  Moderator 

The  Moderator  shall  seek  to  achieve  the  orderly  and  responsible 
despatch  of  business.  He  or  she  shall  seek  so  far  as  possible  to  give 
fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  differing  views  to  be  expressed. 
He  or  she  shall  ensure  good  order  and  the  observance  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  Rules  of  Debate  and  shall  seek  to  ensure  relevance  and  prevent 
repetition.  To  those  ends  the  Moderator  may  request  a  speaker  to 
move  to  another  point  or  cease  speaking.  The  Moderator  shall  grant 
the  right  to  speak  and  determine  the  order  of  speakers.  His  or  her 
decision  is  final  in  all  matters  except  as  to  his  or  her  decision  on  a 
point  of  order  under  paragraph  (u)  below  or  his  or  her  announcement 
as  to  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  an  issue,  under  paragraph  (1)  below 
or  as  to  the  result  of  voting  under  paragraphs  (n)  and  (o)  below. 

b)  Speaking 

Any  person  desiring  to  speak  shall  do  so  only  when  granted  the  right 
by  the  Moderator.  The  speaker  shall  state  his  or  her  name  and  church 
and  address  his  or  her  remarks  to  the  Moderator.  A  delegate  may 
speak  only  to  propose  or  second  a  motion  or  amendment,  to  engage 
in  the  debate  or  to  state  a  point  of  order  or  procedure  and  any  other 
speaker  only  to  engage  in  debate  or  to  state  a  point  of  procedure.  Any 
speaker  shall  normally  give  notice  of  his  or  her  desire  to  speak  to  the 
Moderator,  either  prior  to  the  session  or  by  sending  a  note  to  the 
Moderator  through  one  of  the  stewards  and  the  Moderator  shall  have 
regard  to  such  notice,  but  the  Moderator  remains  free  to  grant  the 
right  to  speak  and  determine  the  order  of  speakers  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  Rule. 

c)  Proposing  a  motion 

A  delegate  who  desires  to  propose  any  motion  arising  from  business 
on  the  agenda  shall  state  it  orally  and,  except  in  the  case  ot  a  privi¬ 
leged  motion  or  motion  under  paragraphs  (j)  or  (k)  of  this  Rule,  shall 
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furnish  a  written  copy  to  the  Moderator.  A  delegate  who  desires  to 
propose  an  item  of  new  business  shall  follow  the  procedure  set  out  in 
Rule  XVI.7. 

d)  Seconding  a  motion 

A  motion  shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Assembly  until  it  is  seconded 
by  a  delegate.  When  a  motion  has  been  seconded  it  may  not  be  with¬ 
drawn  except  with  the  general  consent  of  the  delegates  present  and 
voting.  If  general  consent  is  given  for  withdrawal  any  delegate  may 
then  require  the  motion  to  be  put  in  his  or  her  own  name. 

e)  Debate 

When  a  motion  has  been  seconded,  the  debate  upon  it  shall  be  opened 
by  the  delegate  who  proposed  the  motion.  That  delegate  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  five  minutes.  That  speech  shall  be  followed  by  a 
delegate  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  motion  who  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  five  minutes.  After  that  the  speakers  shall  alternate  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  business  allows  between  those  who  favour  and 
those  who  oppose  the  motion.  Each  may  speak  for  not  more  than  five 
minutes.  When  the  debate  is  closed,  the  delegate  who  proposed  the 
motion  may  reply,  but  shall  speak  for  not  more  than  three  minutes. 
No  other  speaker  may  speak  more  than  once  on  the  motion. 

f)  Amendment 

Any  delegate  may  propose  an  amendment  to  a  motion  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  motion.  Paragraphs  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  Rule  shall 
apply  to  an  amendment  as  they  apply  to  a  motion.  The  debate  on  an 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  the  amendment.  The  proposer  of  the 
motion  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  debate  on  an 
amendment.  The  Moderator  shall  rule  out  of  order  and  not  receive  an 
amendment  which  is  substantially  the  negative  of  the  motion  being 
debated. 

g)  Amendment  to  an  amendment 

Any  delegate  may  propose  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  amendment,  but  the  Moderator  shall  rule  out  of 
order  and  not  receive  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  an  amend¬ 
ment.  Paragraphs  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  Rule  shall  apply  to  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  as  they  apply  to  an  amendment. 

h)  Debate  and  voting  on  amendments 

The  debate  and  vote  shall  be  first  upon  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  then  upon  the  amendment,  and  finally  upon  the  motion. 
When  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  or  an  amendment  has  been 
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voted  upon,  an  additional  amendment  to  the  amendment  or  an 
amendment  may  be  proposed,  but  the  Moderator  shall  rule  out  of 
order  and  not  receive  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  or  an  amend¬ 
ment  substantially  to  the  same  effect  as  one  already  voted  upon. 

i)  Rights  of  Moderator  to  take  part  in  a  debate 

The  Moderator  shall  not  propose  a  motion  or  amendment  or  partici¬ 
pate  in  debate  without  handing  over  his  or  her  duties  to  another  pre¬ 
siding  officer  and  shall  not,  after  that,  preside  again  until  that  matter 
of  business  has  been  decided. 

j)  Privileged  motions 

Any  delegate  who  has  not  previously  spoken  on  a  motion  or  amend¬ 
ment  may  move  at  any  time,  but  not  so  as  to  interrupt  a  speaker,  one 
of  the  following  privileged  motions,  which  shall  take  precedence 
over  pending  business,  and  shall  have  priority  in  the  order  listed,  the 
motion  with  the  highest  priority  being  listed  first: 

1)  To  recess 

If  the  Assembly  decides  to  recess,  the  matter  pending  at  recess 
shall  be  taken  up  when  the  Assembly  reconvenes,  unless  there  is 
an  “order  of  the  day”  at  that  time,  in  which  event  the  matter  pend¬ 
ing  at  recess  shall  be  taken  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  “order  of 
the  day”  or  at  such  time  as  the  Business  Committee  proposes. 

2)  That  the  question  not  be  put 

If  the  Assembly  agrees  that  the  question  shall  not  be  put,  it  shall 
pass  to  the  next  business  without  taking  a  vote  or  decision. 

3)  To  postpone  to  a  time  specified 

When  a  matter  is  postponed  to  a  time  specified,  it  becomes  the 
“order  of  the  day”  for  that  time  and  takes  precedence  over  all 
other  business. 

4)  To  refer  to  a  committee 

When  a  matter  is  referred  to  a  committee,  the  committee  shall 
report  on  it  during  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  unless  the  Assem¬ 
bly  itself  directs  otherwise. 

Once  a  privileged  motion  has  been  seconded,  a  vote  on  it  shall  be 
taken  immediately  without  debate. 

k)  Motion  to  close  debate 

Any  delegate  may  propose  a  motion  to  close  debate  at  any  time  but 
not  so  as  to  interrupt  another  speaker.  If  seconded,  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  immediately  without  debate  on  the  following  question.  Shall 
debate  on  the  pending  motion  (or  amendment)  be  closed?  If  two- 
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thirds  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting  agree,  a  vote  shall  be  taken 
immediately  without  further  debate  on  the  pending  motion  (or 
amendment).  After  the  vote  on  a  pending  amendment  to  an  amend¬ 
ment,  or  on  a  pending  amendment,  the  debate  shall  continue  on  the 
amendment  or  on  the  main  motion  as  the  case  may  be.  A  further 
motion  to  close  debate  can  be  made  on  any  business  then  pending.  If 
a  motion  to  close  debate  is  proposed  and  seconded  on  the  main 
motion,  before  the  vote  is  taken  on  that  motion,  the  Assembly  shall 
be  informed  of  the  names  of  delegates  wishing  to  speak  and  any 
amendments  remaining  and  the  Moderator  may  ask  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  for  a  show  of  hands  of  any  wishing  to  speak. 

l)  Sense  of  the  meeting 

The  Moderator  shall  seek  to  understand  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on 
a  pending  matter  and  may  announce  it  without  taking  a  vote.  Any 
delegate  may  challenge  the  Moderator’s  decision  on  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  Moderator  may  then  either  put  the  matter  to  the  vote 
under  paragraph  (n)  below  or  allow  further  discussion  and  again 
announce  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

m)  Moderator  to  put  question 

The  Moderator  shall  put  each  matter  not  otherwise  decided  to  a  vote. 

n)  Voting  by  show  of  hands 

At  the  end  of  a  debate,  the  Moderator  shall  read  the  motion  or  amend¬ 
ment  and  shall  seek  to  ensure  that  delegates  understand  the  matter 
upon  which  the  vote  is  to  be  taken.  Voting  shall  ordinarily  be  by  show 
of  hands.  The  Moderator  shall  first  ask  those  in  favour  to  vote;  then 
those  opposing;  then  those  who  abstain  from  voting.  The  Moderator 
shall  then  announce  the  result. 

o)  Voting  by  count  or  secret  written  ballot 

If  the  Moderator  is  in  doubt,  or  for  any  other  reason  decides  to  do  so, 
or  if  any  delegate  demands  it,  a  vote  on  the  matter  shall  be  taken 
immediately  by  count  on  a  show  of  hands  or  by  standing.  The  Mod¬ 
erator  may  appoint  tellers  to  count  those  voting  and  abstaining.  Any 
delegate  may  propose  that  the  Assembly  vote  on  any  matter  by 
secret  written  ballot,  and  if  seconded  and  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
present  and  voting  agree,  a  secret  written  ballot  shall  be  taken.  The 
Moderator  shall  announce  the  result  of  any  count  or  secret  written 
ballot. 
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p)  Results  of  voting 

A  majority  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting  shall  determine  any 
matter  unless  a  higher  proportion  is  required  by  the  Constitution  or 
these  Rules.  If  the  vote  results  in  a  tie,  the  matter  shall  be  regarded  as 
defeated.  The  number  of  those  abstaining  from  voting  however 
numerous  shall  have  no  effect  on  the  result  of  the  vote. 

q)  Voting  by  Moderator 

Any  Moderator  entitled  to  vote  may  vote  in  a  secret  written  ballot,  or 
any  vote  by  show  of  hands  or  standing,  or  may  vote  if  the  vote  results 
in  a  tie,  but  in  no  case  shall  he  or  she  vote  more  than  once. 

r)  Reconsideration 

Any  two  delegates  who  previously  voted  with  the  majority  on  any 
matter  which  has  been  voted  upon  may  request  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  to  propose  to  the  Assembly  that  that  matter  be  reconsidered. 
The  Business  Committee  may  agree  with  or  refuse  that  request,  but 
if  they  refuse,  those  delegates  may  follow  the  procedure  set  out  in 
Rule  XVI. 7,  except  that  a  matter  shall  not  be  reconsidered  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting  concur  in  the  recon¬ 
sideration. 

s)  Dissent  and  abstention 

Any  delegate  voting  with  the  minority  or  abstaining  may  have  his  or 
her  name  recorded. 

t)  Point  of  order  or  procedure 

Any  delegate  may  raise  a  point  of  order  or  procedure  and  may,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  interrupt  another  delegate  to  do  so.  As  a  point  ol  order,  a  del¬ 
egate  may  only  assert  that  the  procedure  being  followed  is  not  in 
accordance  with  these  Rules.  As  a  point  of  procedure,  a  speaker  may 
only  ask  for  clarification  of  the  pending  matter. 

u)  Appeal  against  Moderator’s  decision 

Any  delegate  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Moderator  concerning  a 
point  of  order,  as  defined  in  paragraph  (t).  If  such  an  appeal  is  made 
the  Moderator  shall  put  the  following  question  to  the  Assembly  with¬ 
out  further  debate:  Shall  the  Assembly  concur  in  the  decision  of  the 
Moderator?  A  majority  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting  shall 
determine  the  appeal. 

v)  Time  limits 

The  Moderator  may,  at  his  or  her  discretion,  allow  extra  time  to  any 
speaker  if  the  Moderator  believes  that  injustice  may  be  done  to  a 
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member  through  difficulty  of  language  or  translation,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  or  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  matter  under  debate. 

6.  Deliberative  session 

The  Assembly  shall  sit  in  deliberative  session  when  the  matters  before  it 
are  of  such  a  theological  or  general  policy  nature  that  detailed  amendment 
is  impracticable.  Reports  of  sections  shall  be  discussed  in  deliberative  ses¬ 
sion.  Any  committee  or  other  body  reporting  may  recommend  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  that  its  report  be  considered  in  deliberative  session. 

The  Rules  of  Debate  applicable  to  a  deliberative  session  are  the  same  as 
those  for  a  business  session,  except  that  the  following  additional  rules 
shall  apply: 

a)  Motions  permitted 

In  addition  to  privileged  motions  or  the  motion  to  close  debate,  under 
paragraphs  5  (j)  and  (k),  the  only  motion  which  may  be  proposed 
regarding  matters  to  be  considered  in  a  deliberative  session  are: 

1)  to  approve  the  substance  of  the  report  and  commend  it  to  the 
churches  for  study  and  appropriate  action; 

2)  to  refer  to  the  body  reporting  with  instructions  to  consider 
whether  a  new  or  different  emphasis  or  emphases  shall  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  report; 

3)  to  instruct  the  body  reporting  to  provide,  in  consultation  with  the 
Business  Committee,  for  an  open  hearing  on  the  report  before 
reporting  again. 

b)  Matters  concerning  ecclesiological  self-understanding 

Where  a  matter  being  raised  is  considered  by  a  member  to  go  against 
the  ecclesiological  self-understanding  of  his  or  her  church,  he  or  she 
may  request  that  it  not  be  put  to  the  vote.  The  Moderator  will  in  such 
a  case  seek  the  advice  of  the  Business  Committee  or  the  Executive 
Committee  in  consultation  with  this  member  and  other  members  of 
the  same  church  or  confession  present  at  the  session.  If  there  is  con¬ 
sensus  that  the  matter  does  in  fact  go  against  the  ecclesiological  self¬ 
understanding  of  the  member,  the  Moderator  will  announce  that  the 
matter  be  dealt  with  in  deliberative  session  without  vote.  The  materi¬ 
als  and  minutes  of  the  discussion  will  be  sent  to  the  churches  for  their 
study  and  comment. 

c)  Speaking  . 

Any  person  presenting  a  report  may  also  speak  in  the  debate  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  clarification  or  explanation  if  the  Moderator  allows  him  or 
her  to  do  so. 
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7.  New  business  or  change  in  the  agenda 

Any  delegate  to  the  Assembly  may  propose  an  item  of  business  to  be 
included  on,  or  any  change  in,  the  agenda.  If  after  consideration  the 
Business  Committee  after  its  election  has  not  agreed  to  the  proposal,  he 
or  she  may  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Moderator  in  writing.  The  Moder¬ 
ator  shall  at  a  convenient  time  inform  the  Assembly  of  the  proposal,  and 
a  member  of  the  Business  Committee  shall  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
refusal.  The  delegate  may  then  give  the  reasons  for  its  acceptance.  The 
Moderator  shall  then  without  further  debate  put  the  following  question 
to  the  Assembly:  Shall  the  Assembly  accept  this  proposal?  A  majority  of 
the  delegates  present  and  voting  shall  decide.  If  the  Assembly  votes  to 
accept  the  proposal  the  Business  Committee  shall  bring  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  recommendations  for  the  inclusion  of  the  item  of  business  or  for  the 
change  in  the  agenda. 

8.  Languages 

The  working  languages  in  use  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are 
English,  French,  German,  Russian  and  Spanish.  The  General  Secretary 
shall  make  reasonable  effort  to  provide  interpretation  from  any  one  of 
those  languages  into  the  others.  A  speaker  may  speak  in  another  lan¬ 
guage  only  if  he  or  she  provides  for  interpretation  into  one  of  the  work¬ 
ing  languages.  The  General  Secretary  shall  provide  all  possible  assis¬ 
tance  to  any  speaker  requiring  an  interpreter. 

9.  Suspension  of  rules 

Any  delegate  may  propose  that  any  Rule  of  Debate  may  be  suspended. 
If  seconded,  the  rule  shall  be  suspended  only  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  present  and  voting. 

10.  Central  Committee 

The  Central  Committee  shall  sit  in  business  session,  unless  it  decides  to 
sit  in  general  or  deliberative  session,  and  shall  follow  the  appropriate 
Rules  of  Debate  for  that  category  of  session  as  are  applied  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  except  insofar  as  the  Central  Committee  may  decide  otherwise. 

XVII.  Amendments 

Amendments  to  these  Rules  may  be  moved  at  any  session  ot  the  Assem¬ 
bly  or  at  any  session  of  the  Central  Committee  by  any  member  and  may 
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be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  except 
that  no  alteration  in  Rules  I,  V  and  XVII  shall  come  into  effect  until  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Assembly.  Notice  of  a  proposal  to  make  any 
such  amendment  shall  be  given  in  writing  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  session  of  the  Assembly  or  Central  Committee  at  which  it  is 
to  be  moved. 
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